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Art. I.—the GREAT ANARCHY. 

VifTTtVj ef tke Advetiiureri m Nativ§ Sen^icif tn India, durinj^ 

* n the tatter half of the iSth Century^, 

, INTRODDCTOKY, 

^HEktateof Hindustan and paits of the Deccan during 
the x8th oautnty wis one of the nioJ>t teuible ever 
a country with any claiin to civilisation. Every 
had fallen away fiom the Impetiai throne; some to 
<.^1 independent «nder usurping satrap®, othcis to pass, 
■^^/Jrigril and the Car.iaMc, into the power of intrusive 
•Af' In these Utter p*»ace and a sort of awkivard adminis- 
were rnloring, cl*cwhere the find iaas full of the 
. ' ' iiomeste t Is, and the re<.k of innocent blood. 

tiiA|||an, an ^yc witness, livcf) as tn a forest of wild 

owed his safety only to the strength of bis own 
'^Prd’aim, Over and above the numerable villagers by 
* iw ^»te of all, the earth continued to be a little cultivated, 
u ‘Irte, in each great Denoniinatic n, two classes of luhng 
{iossessod of what, by comparison might, bo called edoca* 
ii Among the Hiimtos were the Pundits, Brahmans remoie*> 
tended from Aryj^ forefathers and still letaining some 
y|^ td supcariArity in body and mind; while the leaders of 
h *v»«9ii9pk>ioa were the Moulvis, claiming db&cent from Arabian 
wh <fis and Sayyida The milkary members of either creed 
e twofold $ the Rajpoots and Mahra^tas on one slde^ the 
‘<|httlBatid Pidhaaenp the other. Among these six raged 
iedSy enmi^, apparently aiming at the extirpation 

a’Rhp other. ^ ' 

ntch a stat^ af a great prtae apjmared before the 

ads of able and ambfuocit leaders: and any advantage fha^ 
enidile a «mati to overthrow all oppc»ition was eagerly 
bgd lor^ Sisoli an advaniUige eeemed within the mam m 
wMa when hi first observed Vwitti what me|ed:y the Be^isb 
Iferhghts.**" he oouk) obfafn the services of a few gcNod 
l^an iQfieBia« hU 4iwsiplin«d lake 
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white troops, would be as a ste^ point at the end of a bamboo 
lance. The supply was not plentiful^ but it was not wholly 
wanting. Younger sons of French fanii1ii» were more ready 
to wander than they have been since the Revolution; and» 
sooner or later, a few British, or tndo^British, officers b^ame 
available These nien cot loopholes in the jungle with thetr 
•words, admitting a little air and light. * 

But the general cdcct, down to the time when the servants 
of the Company appeared in Hindu<ttan, is that df hardly* 
mitigated anarchy; and much the same would, doubt less,'aitsa 
if anything should or cur to cause the disappearance of the 
employees of the Empress. 

The story to be told involves details bearing on the insecurity 
of order, property and life, the absence of police, tl\p great 
pievalence of all sorts of crime, the inability of life different 
persons who piofessed themselves rulers to collect revenue by 
ordinary methods or with any attemfit at regularity. Hence 
the agricultutists, besides the general uncertainty of their lives, 
had lo suffer from this further annoyance, that their affairs 
wavered between times when no revenue was demanded from 
them, so that they could waste their piofits upon Fakirs and 
firewoiks, and other times when the Government sent troops 
to the villages wiu> took everything on which they could lay 

hands* 


CH.\PTF.R I. 

Of all historic world-dramas none has been more enduring 
than that which pirsents the secular conflict of Europe and 
Asia ; the ttibes of movement and the tribes of repdse ; the 
national forces that are static and the national energies that 
arc dynamic. Beginning with the crime and punishment sym¬ 
bolised in the story of Cain, we find kindred races always 
acting under opposite impulses ; and even when (as under the 
Achtemenids) Asia was the aggressor, Europe always con* 
quered in the long run. This was noticed by Hippokrates, who 
accounted for it by observing that, while the Greeks fought foi* 
their country, the Petsians fought only for their king. 

ThiS| indeed, was not to be the rule always. Xenophon was 
a mere leader of mercenaties; Alexander was maratulitig 
deispot; Julian and Valerian were unable to prevail. In the 
Crusades of the middle ages fortune still was variable; and 
Bajaaet overthrew the Christians at NikopoUs with frightful 
slaughter, though the latter bad some amount of patriotism* for 
their suprort Under Mahomed IX. the Byzantine ramp of the 
Rompn Empire was entirely extiipated, and hfa aoecessort 
e^ned several temporary successes over the Christian armies^, 
Yett on the who!e| the tide was ebbing; the Moors were expeUed* 
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&0m SpA&i, tbf Turks were rolled Imele Irom Ajq^rfii $ tk4 
Europcftfi armies everywhere surpasned in fikiU^ science, ood 
cebesfon, prevailing over the more numewus, bui less dfscffdln* 
ed hosts of thfir opponents, unttJ tbeoouquerors of India fnimd 
out a acdution in setting the ranks of the one under the teadwr« 
ship of \he other. With a small head of sharp steel, the tong 
lance has learned to follow, 

Thaf thjg Oiiental whiH^ r is by no means hound to be per¬ 
sonally Inferior to the European in valour or endurance, has 
been shown in many instances, from the Punjab wais of the 
pnlddle of the cunent century to the Fiontier campaigns that 
;Jhave marked its close. But other things must be equal befoie 
the two can meet on equal terms; «o long as the civilised 
Power has.abundant supplies of civilised officers, it will ultim¬ 
ately prevail, even though its foes be ever so numerous, and 
even though its men be of the same lace, wholly or in laige 
pait, as those against whom they aie to fight. The barbarian, 
left te the controTof h.'s own cliirfs, loses confidence and it solu¬ 
tion, so tliat ten men may chase a thousand. In the battle of 
PlH8‘-ey (1757) Clive repulsed a regular amiy, 50,000 strong, 
hOise and foot, with 40 guns, having le‘ss than 3,000 men with 
him, cf whom only 800 were white tic^ops; he had no cavalry 
and only 8 gUns. At Dehli, in 1857, a force of 50,000 disciplin¬ 
ed troops, with avast aitilleiy, a ist clasi arsenal, and foiti 
fications constructed by our own Euginceis, weie held at bay 
by a mixed array of natives and British, of whom there were 
nevA* 5,000 fit for duty, but who finally stormed their defences 
and brejee their array f(/r good and all. 

The complete explanation of this persistent fact may be a 
rnatter for discussion ; ol its existence there can be no doubt. 
Wliethei due to climate, or to institutions, the uitinaate victory 
always falls to the men of the West, and amongst immediate 
causes must be reckoned' the inability of Oiiental officers to 
lead. For the most part corrupt and ^/anting in any cause 
more noble than their own sot did mlciests, they fail to inspire 
iti their men that sense of trust In themselvcb and in each 


^ other which’gives solidarity to a body of men, 1 he soldiers 
may be as brave and devoted as the Turkish private.^—«fot 
ex^ple-ohave always been ; but that perfection of disciptiiie 
mtiBt always be lacking which is what we speak of as '^the 
kteei laheebead"; the officers bid their men to go on when they 
^oi^htto be showing them the way. 

Necesfaii)y*the combination of a nucleus of white soldiers 
is a furtlier ^ourc^ of oc^esion This was long ago 
r perhaps for the first time at the battle of CunaxaiEC. ** 

, isitere tl^e Greeks held their grdund and killed morw than their 
jpeftaoumber of the Persiatk enemy, even though the death of 
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C^nii hindered a perfaet vietoir* Thonghr the'- nnj^ ^my 
numbered, it !« said, 400 , 000 , the Greeks retired to their camp 
In good order, and made auch terms that their retreat was 
practically secure. Without guides, they made their way 
through the snows of Armenia and the harassing Khnrds; starved 
and fevered, they at last reached the shores of the Eoxine, 
having lost only 14 per cent, of their number on the foug and 
perilous march* ' J ^ * 

Throe quarters of a century later, Alexandv/led a Grecian 
army to the bame regions; but his campaigns only exemplify 
a portion of <iur argument, The victories over Darius 
Codomannus, and ov<r Porus, the Punjab King, were won by 
a man of high militaiy genius at the head of a consic’erable 
army of European veterans ; and in such cases theie could be 
little doubt as to the result. But the position of Seleukos, and 
of the Hellenic rulers who succeeded him in Central Asia, affords 
a stronger itifct«-;nce of lhe\alueof Ws-tern character The 
Maerdouians not only held Syria, but dorrfhiated Tuikestan 
and the regions on the pHrapomisu*, for full two hundred years, 
at one time luliiig from the Euphrates to the Indus. Absorbed 
at la;»t and hemmed m on all sides, they finally disappeaied ; 
but not before they had planted Western arts and institutions 
id Mebopotaniia, Khorasan, and Bactrta. Giadually, In what 
mannft i» not exactly known, they were pressed over the 
Hindu ku«'h range by tumultuous movements of Parthian and 
Scythian hoicles. until ibty finally settled in the hills and 
plains on the Upper Indus. They even reached the lands 
between that iivcr and its tiibulaij—now known'as the 

i helam<»^on whoie banks Alexandei had won his giedl battle, 
fere, stretching fiom Kashmir to Multan, w'as then last great 
settlement; and hcic, without means of communication or 
re>iniorcemtnl from Europe, they became gradually assimi* 
dated to the Scytho-Buddhut system before which they had 
long been diifting This occurred about the begttming of the 
Christian era; but was not accompanied by any violent catas- 
troplie and did not cause any sudden destruction of such 
residue of civilisatiofi as had been up to that time preserved* 
We are informed by Flutarch^writing in the first century 
A D>—^that Alexander had inspired India with the arti oi 
HelJas; '* and Aeliaa, about one hundred years later, recorded 
that the PersUm add Indian Kings amused their leisure with 
hearing recitations from the poeme of Homer* All thm 
temp<)iary successes of the £urof>ean iolellect, attested, as dtey 
are, by the evidence of coinage and sculpture, must have been 
due to the same mental supremacy of which the episode of 
thi^ Anabasis was a capttahMf transient, example in another 
field* 
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«Btlf»r of ioflueeco ttiot oni^ ^ti^ddiK) Mtn IbfOOKlnf 
Aptidmons to 4 ev(E»}ope ioto ti||liro otidnrickg aell^ fo m 
rcmaiAS of Groek cuituro dttll ^lorthcomisg !|> tbftC ciQfO«t 4 if 
ftHiia«-*>fsp6ciaily intheferiei oro6?tiSf at pieattOt }oeompl«ti^>«^ 
we fiiyi naqtiestlooable evidaDee of skill afid ckaractosr 
ed in difficult cfecumstances, and maiotainiog for a considerable 
period apme of the distingiifihing features of European civill* 
aatioo amidst eovironmenta of a discouraging kind. The 
lodo-Greek Kings assutned the high title of ** Basiletit,’* 
in courts and Icamps which were long feequeated and admired# 
So long as communicdtlons remained open, they were suppiieil 
with iaiiported women of theii own raoe ; and, wJipn the la&t rtf 
these •ktpgs—by name Menander'<<~>becafne a|mvert to Bud** 
dhisoi, the colony slowly naeiged in the surrounding population# 
But they left their mark in the superscriptions of their Scythian 
successors, whose cqijnage for some time retained the Greek 
language with ifiucli of Greek art in the designs. Jupiter passed 
into Shiva, or Buddha; and Kadphises called himself ** Basileus.^’ 
These obscure, but interesting, phases of hi^itory have been 
put together and set forth, with equal research aiidoloquenec. 
by Count Goblet d^Alviella, the accomplished Rector of 
Brussels University {Ce qut Vlndi doit d la Griu^ Paiis, 1897). 

But it is time to turn to matters of more recent actuality. 

* Foi fifteen centuries after die oonverMon of Menaoder, Eu¬ 
ropean intercourse with India was sparse and transitory. Thu 
Rohaaps traded with what are now Gujarat and Siudh ; traces 
of deqpdent art are still found in those regions, and Latin 
writers* refer to commercial intercourse; but of political or 
militafiy inilaeaccs, no trace is forthcoming until the bonabasd- 
merit of Calicut by the ships of die Portuguese under Don 
Vasco da Gama, in 1501, A. D. Kine years later, Albuquerque 
had a busy year with the Moslem ruler of Bijapur—Yueaf Adil 
Shah—from whom he finally took Goa iifthc end of November, 
iSio: the city was given up to plunder for three days* «the 
Moslem inhabitants being massacred in cold blood. 

This conquest, in its ultimate results, gave .to the ccowu of 
Portugal a capital, relfgious, commercial a&d .political, and fi. 
t^liitpry of more than one thousand square miles, in which was 
founded^ a colony somewhat resembling that of the Greeks In 
the Punjab, only praaerved from the same fate ultinrately by the 
hflcidenral support of otiimr natiooe. Baring the firat ceotuty 
or BO its* ewtstefioe, the seulement enjoyed great apparadt 
posperiti^ dosing the years pf struggle when ithe Bcitfeh {9^ 
lodfe vreib aloiost ihopefeaiiy fighting fer mcaitapce« *5 jQob 
pmsnted a semte <of milita^i gecfesiastfeal nod smiiiarefet 
mhgnificanee which had oo pacaUei. • * The hrUBant pooip 
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add picturesque displajr were due to the thet that it 
only a flourishing harbour but also the centre of a great j^ower. 
The Portd^eBe based their dominion in India on conquest by 
the iW0rd.--*(/mj(ferieU GagitH V. loi.) 

But the foundations of this imposing edifice were defective* 
Fanaticism and luxury corrupted the co!oi»y ; every S^ropean 
assumed the airs of an aristocrat, the ladies being shut up in 
the oriental manner, white the gentlemen went abroad in silk 
attire, riding with jewelled trappings and stirrups of gilded sil¬ 
ver. ‘‘Almost every traveller who visited Goa during its prime 
tells the same curious story regarding the rashfiess with which 
the Portuguese matrons pursued their amours . . And the 
Goanese became a byword, as the tjpe of an idle, a baiignty, 
and a conupt society.*’—(/<&?</p. 102.J • • 

Nor was lhi.s the worst. Apart from the luin prepared by 
the victs nf their c conduct, the colonists were beset by the 
ceaseless hostility Ot the surrounding uarfj'es, excited by the 
ruthless violence with which they persecuteo^Ihc local creeds 
and attempted the propagation of theii own faith The Portu¬ 
guese, blending the Peninsular attiibutes of bigotry and a be¬ 
lated chivalry, had neither forgotten the Crusades noi remcm- 
beied how completely unsuccessful those romantic endeavours 
had ultimately been. With a tenacity worthy of respect, they 
blended a deplorable hardness of heart and a fatuous desire to 
make the natives conform to their beliefs which w*is no better 
than luoicrous. Devotion to a high aim was, indeed, not want¬ 
ing ; «ind the proselytising fervour bore fiuit in monutqenfs of 
sumptuous splendcur some of which arc still to be seea, ciect 
amr^ng the palm groves and jungles of Velha Goa The 
better side of this appears in the unselfish labours of St, Francis 
Xavier—not, howeicr, a Portuguese by birth—by the education¬ 
al woik of the Franciscan Order in Portuguese India, and by* 
the superb churches and colleges built in the chief cities* Tho 
darker aspect began to show itself as early as the reign of John 
in., an able civil ruler, but a fanatic. Under him the Inquisi¬ 
tion was established in Portugal and its dependencies ; “ and it 
was directly due to his example that the fatal policy of reli¬ 
gious persecution wks introduced into India.'* 

(Morae Stephens ; Albuqerqutt^ in Rulers of India.") • 
Two generations later, the Spanish King, Philip 11 , assumed 
the government, on tbe disappearance of Don Sebastian ; aud 
we may he sure that the work of the Inquisition did not suffer 
at the bands of Alba*s master. At the same time the rivalry of 
,ijDortliern nations was widening the breach already begun by 
l^gOtry and moral deterioration. The Dutch were oA the crest 
^ the wave tliat was rising against Spsin in the Netherlands ; 
And it was not to be expected that they would abstain from 
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fraTft Already Ofgad tlie stlmoM m comiiierclai 
'While these haidy and not vety scmpalous Teutons hlod^ 
eding Goa and driving the Portuguese from minor sefHeii|«hli 
on the Malabar Coast and in Oeylon* the English were s^jfitng 
their maritime power at sea ; and the recovery of the rortn*^ 
guese Qrown by a native dynasty fonnd its Indian pomessions 
Yeduced * t« the dimensions which they still bold Eritlsh 
sufferance. 

It is, however, worthy of note that the fall of Portuguese 
, power in WesteVn India was in no degree due to any military 
•reverses at the hands of the native Powers. Weak as the 
colony became, it always held its own against Htndo and Maho- 
medan hsaaiilts, however numeiously supported and by what¬ 
ever monnentary successes attended. On the other side of 
India, indeed, the similar efforts of the native Powers were more 
permanently near Calcutta, was founded 

by the Poituguese in 1537, but soon rendered an object of 
hostility to the Moghal Government About a century later» 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, having been offtMided by various 
marks of religious and political insolence, gave orders that the 
Portuguese should be expelled : what followed was almost 
an anticipation of Cawnpore in the Mutiny. 

. The year 1631 had been a dry season in Bengal, and an 
attempt to send away the non-combatant Christians by ship 
faite^ by reason of the shallow state of the Hugli river, which 
caused •the boats to take the ground : the main stream then 
flowing<iii another channel. Consequently the Moghal Com¬ 
mander was enabled to make a coinplete investment of the 
town, and blockade it by land and water. The garrison was of 
small number, but the Moslems long feared to deliver mi as¬ 
sault, At length, after an interval of tltree and a half months, 
the besiegers blew up a part of the defences by mining, and, in 
the confusion, effected an entrance into thp town ; the fort then 
capitulated on promise of life; but over 1,000 armed Europeans 
were slain, and the rest of the population removed as prisoners 
to Agra. 

J^fore the end of the 17th century the degeneracy of the 
^nuguese was deplored by the French traveller Bernier, who 
at the same time predicted that a French force under Cood^ or 
Tnrenne would ** trample under foot*’ all the armies of the 
ICoghul Empire. The vaunt was to be verified in the course of 
the next hundred years : the French were the hrst to point the 
bambbo lance with steel. The liettiement at Pmidicheri was.* 
founded in 1674 by Francois Martin $ and when, a quarter of a 
century later, he was besieged there by the Dutem, a portiOO of 
hSa garrim consisted of natives of India, dream, disciplined 
iud iwmeo In the European atylo—in a word, what have been 
waewii laberta ** S^Kiys.*’ 
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One of Martin’s siicces^s. Dnmas, did modi to davalopo 
j!?* system, and in 1735 nanded over to Jiis'successor a well- 
drilled force native infantry, stiffened hy a small nucleus of 
Europeans. Eleven years later, the French under La Bour* 
donnais captured Fort St. George at Madras, the principal inUi- 
tary post of the British on the Coromandel Coast ; and, before 
the end of the year, fought a Moghul army which had come to 
the relief of the Bn'tish and gave them two beatings, the last 
being decisive. The Moslem leader had 10,000 troops, a Jarg© 
poition of whom were cavalry ; the French commanders, 
Paradis and Epiesmenil, had 430 Europeans and 700 sepoys, 
besides the assistance of a handful of men from the Fort, 
This actton«~known in history as the battle of S. Thom^—»is said 
^ an English historian to have “ inverted the posttipn*ot the 
Furopean settler and the native overlord ” It at least demons¬ 
trated the permanent superiority of civilised over barbaric war* 
fare. ^ ^ 

The first pers )n to take partiediar ndelrb of the essential 
supe>iority of the Occ’dentetl as a fighting man was an astute 
Hindu of this period, Madhava, or Mahadaii, Sindhia,the found¬ 
er of the present House of GwiHoi. In the year 17;8. the 
British authontics of B>mhay sent a column towards Dercan 
which was met and opposed by a Mahratta force under the 
chief command of Sindhia, On the 9th of January, 1779, the 
coiurnn arrived at Talegaon Dabhsia, about twenty miles iroin 
the city of Poona, where they were suddenly encompassed with 
a ring of fiie. They fought for two days, and then, t^ioWing 
thoii guns into a tank, leticated to WdJgaon, three mile{| to the 
rearward. Decimated and disheat tenetl, the force here siflrrendcf- 
ed , and the British officers wcie summoned to durbar to treat 
of the term■5 of surrender. It is on lecord that, in that moment 
of passing tiiumph, Sindhia «^aid to an officer \!vho sate by 
him ; What soldiers you have ! Their line is like a brick wall; 
and when one falls, another steps into the gap : such are the 
troops J would wish to lead ” This remark rests on the two¬ 
fold testimony of Sir John Malcol •to and Captain Grant Duff, 
both conversant with the traditions of tiiose days : and Sindhia 
soon acted upon the opinion so expressed. If he could not 
have British soldiers, he would at least engage the service# of 
European officers and impart to his troops a tincture of Euro¬ 
pean discipline. The ablest and most successful of the mUi- 
taty adventurers of the 18th century in India was an officer 
l^fcc c'lii^n by Mahadaji. This was the famems General d« 
Boigne ; tout before him we must briefly notice a few earlier 
labouiers in the same field. 
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Tlie firtfl; in pditl of timei Mtiotig ^ iMiciiNV-lif* 

fog was Monsienr ** Misslilr Last ' # 1 * 1 ^. , 

a nephew of the John Law whose finaneM selieniea ^4 so 
much mischief to France during the Regencjr* Hti oareer 
as an adventuirer was neither long nor glCNfidusi Imt 'hh, 
was a professional officer and began militaiy life wfth good 
prospects, distinguishing himself particuiarfy fn when 

Admiral Boscawen was repulsed in his attempt to besiege 
Pondicheri. The Governor of the French Settlement at that 
time was tKe famous Dopleix, then engaged in his life-struggle 
with the British, from whom he had taken Madras and 
seemed in a fair way to wrest their whole power and existence 
in India. Direct war between the rival nations ought to have 
ceased in 1749, when the treaty of Aix-la'Chapelie became 
known in India; but Dupleix, by taking up the cause of two 
Moslem claimants,^ was held by the Madras authorities>-<-restored 
by the treaty--to be aiming at the position of Lord-paramount 
over Southern India. They, therefore, brought forward two 
competitors, and thus-^und^r guise of a war of succession—* 
the rival European powers were opposed again. Dupleix at 
that time seemed to have the omens in his favour. In tlie 
beginning of 1751 both the French candidates were in posses¬ 
sion, the one as Viceroy of the Deccan—what is now called 

Nizam '*—,the other, as his Nawab or Deputy, in the Carna¬ 
tic, or Province of Arcot, in which Madras was situated. ' The 
'iBrkish aspirant for the latter was hemmed in by a superior 
fon;e at Trichinopoly, and the fall of that place seemed immi¬ 
nent, when the genius of a ** heaven-born Captain ** turned 
the scale. With a handful of men and a few small guns, 
*Clive dashed upon Arcot in the month of August; and, the 
hostile garrison hurrying out on the other side, the town was 
held for the claimant favoured by the British. Dupleix saw 
the necessity of a counter-blow ; bot,^being at the moment left 
without a general, resolved, in an evil Hour, to give the command 
lo Law, who had been home to France since the siege of PoNdi- 
cheri, and had just returned to duty in high health and spirits. 

As this is not the history of the war, it may be enough to 
^ sum up the story of the investment of Trichinopoly in a few 
words. Lfifw proved his unfitness for command in every instance t 
the British leaders, Lawrence, Clive, and Dalton, were anen of 
energy and resource ; and Law's part in the war ended, in the 
middle of June 175a, with the surrender to them of hlmsgtl 
and 35 (^cers with nearly three thousand men. , 

What efforts Were possible Dupleix continued to mtdee» 'until 
his recall sosie two years later; bat everythlQg vm ageinst 
him; and he was '«t test sacrfficed to the m^iMt tespatlmce^ 
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m ungrateful nation. Meanwhile Law, finding all prospeeta 
clouded in the South, had gone to Bengid, on being set at 
liberty after the Convention of Sadras in 17S4- 
. Two years later, when Siraj«ud>daula made that attech on 
Calcutta which led to the Black Hole and all its consequences; 
Law Was Agent to the French Company at Kasimbaaarsnear 
the Capital of the Moghul Nawab, or Deputy, of Bengal, the 
tenip<»'ary victor. When, in the following year. Law’s ancient 
antagonist, Clive, came up to retrieve the British position th 
Bengal, one of his earlier measures was the siege of Chander- 
nagar, the French head-quarters. Bombarded from the river, 
the place capitulated ; but a few of the French officers, with 
about fifty white soldiers and twenty sepoys, marched out 
and joined Law. Kasimbazar was accordingly threateivecTby 
the con4uerors, who disregarded the fact that the French there; 
enjoyed the nominal protection of the Nawab. That unhappy 
chief, seeing no immediate object in breaking with the British, 
dismissed Law and his men, furnishing them with supplies and 
undertaking to recall them if—as was expected—war should 
soon break out. ** Recall us ? ” Law answered—prompted 
by experience of Clive and his own British blood—’* Alas 1 
Your Highness will never see us again.” 

Law's prophecy was fulfilled: in June the Nawab, betrayed 
by his most trusted officer, was defeated at Plassey and soon 
afterwards captured and put to death by the traitor’s son. Law 
and his associates wandered up the country and offered their, 
swords to the Hindu, Raja Ramnarain, who was in charge of 
the Province of Bihar. Pursued by Colonel (afterwards 3 !r) 
Eyre Ck>ote, they took refuge In the territory of the Nawab of 
Cmdh, finally engaging in the service of the Crown Prince, ^ 
who had, fled from Debit and was bent upon obtaining re-* 
inforcement in that quarter. 

This period—that immediately succeeding the battle of 
JPlassey-^eserves attention on more grounds than one. It 
‘tiras, Uien that men’s minds began to be occupied with what 
is now the Lieutenancy of Bengal; the Company at home 
, ^bqginhiiig to see that the efforts of their servants in the South- 
easft-rtioi^er successful over the French—Were somewhat of ^ 
. a ^^lre stilt, so far as access to the heart of the Indian Empire 
boiict^tu^; whfie the French officers who had tost their 
oibl^ktion in the Deccan, were at the same time throwing an 
nylons '^e towards the fiiture. ” So far as 1 can ree,** .said 
to the native historian of the time, there is nothing tbit 
I^.Oquld call * (^vernment * between Patna and Dehii. If 
'^0^* In the position of Shuja-ttd-daulah (the Nawab of Oudh) 
w^ld take me up loyaiiy, I would not only beat off the j^gl£^ 
undertake to admmister tlre'Ei^ifi*'^ \ 

. . . I I,.. I. I . . . . I i.ii l i . . . . 
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AModfited with Law ki tiiii aitfamis ciiattflii.We mao 
aome of whose Jiames wit! recur on the lapoarloff M^} 
liddoc, Keinhardt, du Drenec^ and others of artwin nofeiiilte 
record remains, such as the Comte de Mohlaefe^ 8^> the 
Chevalier dc Creey: M. M. St. Frais and Cmtrliii, who had 
served, hopelessty, but bravely, at Plassey, were captured 
Coote on their way to Lucknow in iy$8. 

We have now to follow the fortunes of the remaininfif 
fugitives, so far as fact or fancy will lead us. Without author!* 
"tative commissions or regular pay; far from letters, books, 
or any of the resources of civilisation, they wandered over the 
alluvial plains, steaming with monsoon miasma, or basking In 
deadly neat, sonnetimes feasted by Nawabs, at other times 
living on the scanty fare of the bazars; everywhere followed 
by the relentless British, yet keenly cherishing the hope of 
revenge and altered fortune. At last they found a momentary 
refuge with the Crown Prince—as forlorn as themselve8<**in 
Bundelkhand, where a Hindu chief had lately founded a small 
principality named, after himself, Cbhatarpur. 

Early in 1760, however, came news from Dehli which led 
the Prince to fresh enterprise: his father, the Emperor, had 
been murdered by a ruthless Minister, and the Frince also 
learned that the Afghans has invaded the Punjab and occu¬ 
pied Dehli. Apparently afraid to return, he assumed the 
succession, with the title of Shah Alam, at a village in Bihar 
called Kananti, and called on all loyal servants of the Crown 
tb give him aid where he was. 

** Xhe Eastern Subahs "—to use a phrase of the old historians 
—were, at the time of the Prince's proclamation, held by a 
nominee of the British to whom Clive had been partly indebted 
for bis rapid triumph. This nobleman was Jifar AH Khan— 
the ** Meer Jaffier " of history ; and his Deputy in Bibar wag 
the Raja Ramnarain who was mentioned above as holding the 
same post under the older governqpsnt. This latter, having 
sent to Jdfar for help, came forth from the sheltering wails of 
Patna to oppose the proceedings of his Sovereign, the titular 
Emperor, Shah Alam; but the imperialists repelled him with 
.serious loss, in which was included that of four comfmnies of 
^British sepoys with their officers. On this the Raja, wounded 
and alarmed, fell back on Patna, which, for the moment, was 
not besieged. 

Shortly after this success, the Emperor encounted an Ang^ 
Bengali force; and, not prevailing, adopted*—probably Oft 
Law^s advice-^he. soldierly expedient of a flank-mareh, h<m* 
ing to cut between the enemy and his capita} of Mift^fdamd 
and seiec up^ tba| city in the absence of fte defendeAk Btit 
he was once more bafikd by the aitperior ifitMty of the^itish 



l0«A6ni,'«nd in A{iril lumed to the ooly tcoofse lelt biou the 
rai^ of fBatoa. The batteriea were quickly estahlisfaed; aa 4 
JLaw effected a breacb« after five days of open trenches, pro¬ 
ceeding at once to the assault before the Angto-Bengali troops 
should have time to come up and raise the siege. The 
sCormers reached the ramparts with help from scaling \pdders, 
the breach so hurriedly attempted being far from complete. 
On reaching the top, the Imperialists were met by the fiower 
of the garrison, animated by the fu'esence of Dr. Fullerton,, a 
British Medical Officer; and the assailants drew off for a timd. 
The attack, however, was twice renewed, and the defenders 
of Patna were on the point of being overpowered when help 
appeared from an unexpected quarter. Captain Knox, sent 
from Murshidabad to watch the Imperialists, had ruq across 
the interposed three hundred miles in thirteen days. Falling 
upon the Emperor's army at the hour—i P. M.—when the men 
w.ere resting after dinner, without accoutrements or arms, he 
put them to flight with his small following, of whom only two 
hundred were Europeans. 

After some manoeuvring and another unsuccessful flight, the 
Imperialists took up their winter-quarters between Patna and 
Murshidabad, near the town of Gya. But Law's course was 
now all but run. On the 15th of January, 1761, the Britisli, who 
had become of sufficient strength to assume the offensive, ^ 
attacked the Imperial forces at Suin, and the result was the * 
flight of the Emp^or and his native followers. In the deserted 
field the British commanders. Major Camac and Captain 
Knox, came upon a small group consisting of about fifty; foot 
and thirteen French officers, in the midst of whom was*Law, 
sealed astride on a now idle field-piece, with the colours of 
Ihs command in his hand. Wearied with bis long and fruit¬ 
less wanderings, he invited death; but the British oflSicers, 
approaching with uncovered heads, besought him to surrender. 

** lb tbat,^ said the Franco-Scot, ** 1 have mo objection if 

r u leave me my sword, which I will not part with as long as 
am alive.*' The Major consenting, the late adversaries 
shook hands, and Law was taken to camp io Carnac’s palau- 
fquin'which was at hand. This is our last authentic view of 
a. brave, bmt very unlucky man ; land we are indebted for is 
to^htilam Hessain, who was much impressed by the huma¬ 
nity and courtesy of the scene. 

of themoatrremarkableainong Law's followers was Walter 
Beinhardt, believed to have been born in the, sma^J eleotoml 
Brovlnoe of Trhves, about ly^zo. The ties of countr^^ wereruot 
iflmng at that time, in border-lands like .that ; and, 
iMnhjurdt, enlisting io the French asmy, fiound hteself 10 ibe 
of the service stationed aft Poadidieti.at the time when 
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efforts to obstffiet.th» designs oftthe^ Brit^ Ootoy oy .* I^Aso 
operotions already glanced at^ Reinhardt waalneHlffed^'tn* 
the surrender of l«aw*s force at Trichinopoly in iy$J. alkar 
which he took service in a British regiment In lysff dS M S l 
ed and again joined the French, accompanying Law to Bengal: 
in the capacity of sergeant. 

In 1760 occurred palace-revolution by which the Mdwab 
ftfar was deposed and Kasim AH—Meet Cossim'’—set up in 
his place. Not being disposed to accept the part of a mwo 
mute, this new ruler set about providing himself with a regular 
army, to the command of which he appointed an Armenian 
called by the native historians Gurjin Khan, under whom 
Reiifhsurdt obtained command of a battalion of foot. Stirring 
events were coming : the Calcutta council in no long time 
quarreled with their nominated Nawab ; Mn Ellis, the local 
Agent of the Council, attempting to seize Patna, was worsted 
and shut up there, with one hundred and fifty of his white and 
coloured followers. Kasim Ali lost his head and ordered a 
general massacre. Gurjin and his officers demurred. '*Arm 
the English/’ they said and we will fight them like soldiers. 
Butchers we are not and will not be.” In this emergency 
recourse was had to Reinhardt, who appears to have undertaken 
the *ask without hesitation. The courtyard in which the pri¬ 
soners were collected was surrounded by Reinhardt’s men, who 
shot them down from the upper terraces : Dr. Fullarton alone 
was .spared. 

As some attempt has been made in later days to throw doubt 
on this account, it may be well to notice some of the evidence 
on which it rests. Fullarton is not known to have left any 
Written record of the massacre; but his oral account must have 
been the original authority. Broome, in his admirable HUiorv 
of the Bengal accepts it without question ; as also does 
Major L. T. Smith, of Sindhia’s service, who knew the meo of 
that day and their traditions, serving'*onIy a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury after Reinhardt’s death : Smith’s words are : ** He under¬ 
took the criminal commission with ardour and alacrity; but 1 
have been credibly informed that this nefarious act haunted his 
^indno the last hour of bis existence.” The Imperial GaxetUrr 
(XI, 9^ accepts the story on the authority of ” a contem¬ 
porary letter.” Lastly, it is not easy to see how such a myth.* 
could have found curiwacy had it not hod some foundatiofi lo 
the knowft character of the man. 

' This massacie took*place after Kasim’s army haA ttudeigeoe 
aeveral defeoti^ in oiie^t least of which Reinl^dt—kUcwif* by 
the sobriquet of Sotohre”—took a bandiotae p^^ 
botUci of'f^iriw—pfd August 1705—vds.enost UbitluafUi^ 
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In the opinion of onr oiBcers, the Moghuls never fo^ht so 
well. At one moment they had broken the British line and 
taptured two guns. But discipline prevailed : Kasim and his 
swordsmen were put to flight before the end of the year, and 
forced to seek refuge with Shuja, already mentioned as the 
Nawab of Oudh. The British demanded their surrender*; but 
' Shuja refused ; under a curious prejudice of oriental chivalry 
he undertook to murder them, if that would do. The battle 
of Buxar ensued, and the fugitives were driven from the. 
camp of the Nawab, who proceeded to make peace with the 
victorious British. Sombre-—*' Somra Sahib'*, as he had 
begun to be known among the natives—went to seek his 
fortune in the disturbed districts south of the Jaittna, finally 
taking service among the Bhurtpore Jats. His followiogf' by 
this time comprised some low Europeans whom he had attract¬ 
ed from among the tramps of the time, with some guns and a 
few companies of men fiom the of Kasim’s army. The 
total strength was then estimated at four battalions of foot, six 
field pieces, chiefly manned by Europeans, and a small corps of 
native cavalry. Those who are best acquainted with the modem 
Indian loafer" can best imagine the sort of ruffians that 
formed the gunners and officeis of this force. Under fire a sort 
of stolid discipline prevailed ; in camp diunkenness and dis¬ 
obedience ruled supreme. The tactics of the brigade were 
simple : paying no attention to the general dispositions of the 
forf;e with which they might be serving, they would enter th^ 
field from whatever quarter they deemed suitable ; fire their 
guns with all possible precision as long as their side held its 
ground ; If that side gave way, they would retire their guns 
under a screen of infantry fire, and, In case of a total defeat, 
pass over bodily into the service of the victors. 

In the autumn of 1774, Sombre Reinhardt was at length 
enabled to turn these inglorious principles of warfare to a pro¬ 
fitable and lasting account. The Emperor had been restored, 
and was now settled at Dehli, whence he despatched his able 
and high-minded Minister—a Persian nobleman named Mirsia 
Najaf Khan—to coerce the Jats who had taken possession of the 
Inliperial city and palace of Agra. Dislodged from this position , 
they eluded the Imperialists and proceeded to attack Dehli' 
accompanied by Sombre and his brigade ; halting at'^Sikandia- 
bad, thfrty-«tx miles from the capital, for the rainy season. On 
the approach of the cold weather the Mirza marched against 
them, with 10,000 meu, under his godson Najaf KuH—« con¬ 
verted Hindu—the.** Red battalion ** of tlie Emperor's guards 
atMl**a choice body of Persian horse. Aft^ some manceuvres 
and minpr Collisions, the Mirza brought the Jats to a stand at 
Bassana, in what is nmk the Dfstrictof Muttra. Sending on 





skirmitben from hU fnltifitiy iif)ijler Naj4ifKti]l, ^ndboWliiif Ua 
CAvalry well in hand, the ImpeneVst leader began a duel of 
artillery, in which he lost several Mughal officers and was him* 
self wounded in the arm. Nevertheless his foot and mrfllle^ 
maintained a stout defence while he retired Into Midler aiid 
had ht? arm bandaged. Hastening back to the field, he rallted 
his horsemen with a fervent invocation to the God of battle, 
and delivered a headlong charge at the centre of the hostile 
1 ^. His infantry following at the double, the Jats broke and 
Bed ; while Sombie's brigade slowly retired in good order, 
and came over the next day. The reinforcement was welcom* 
ed ; the brigade was taken into the Imperial service, a consider¬ 
able fie? near Dehli being assigned tor its support ; and its 
commapder was appointed to the charge of Agra, where he 
passed the residue of his life, taking no fuither part in active 
militaiy service. 

It is somewhat shocking to our modem notions of histori- 
cal justice to have to relate this peaceful and honoutable con¬ 
clusion to the career of such a bloodstained and faithle«ts con- 
dottiere. General Sombre, as he was now called, had a Moslem 
wife, who went mad ; but he had no further trouble to the day 
of his death, which happened in May, 1778. He was buried in 
a fine tomb in the Catholic cemetery of the Civil Lines at Agra, 
and a still more substantial monument remains in the shape of 
a Church^since converted into a piinting-office connected with 
the convent—where a tablet is still to be seen bearing a 
lUtin inscription. This sets forth that the building was pro* 
vided at the expense of Dominus Walter Reinhard,** the final 
(t) being omitted, evidently for the sake of euphony. What 
became of the fief, will be noted later on. 

* The battle of Barsdna deserves the detailed account above 
recorded, not only for its illustration of the military habits of 
Sombre, but still more as an instance of the value of European 
discipline. Whatever may have been the gallantry of the 
Mtrza and his godson, there can be'^ittle doubt that the firm¬ 
ness end energy of the infantry attack by which the charge of 
cavaliy was followed up, was mainly due to the discipline of 
the Mirza’s French officers and the initiative which they im- 
Vtrted to their men. Moidavre, Crecy, and du Drenec^tvere 
gentlemen of character and experience, much more thao a 
match for the bucolic Jats and Sombre's loafers. But the best- 
known of these officers was Mddoc, of whom a brief account 
must nOaf be given. This adventurer had entered the Jat 
service about the same time as Reinhardt, though not amongst 
his followers, having a distinct brigade of his own- A native of 
Brittany, hd had originally come to India with l^e mfortunate 
Comtt llalty, after whom defeat! and captivity he b^— 4 ike 
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many others—found his way to Bengal, urhere hfs courage and 
force of character had attracted a following which grew to a 
force of five battalions of foot, with twenty guns, and five hun¬ 
dred horse. Shortly after the Restoration, in i/yiy he went to 
Delhi, where he entered the Imperial service and distinguished 
himself in operations against the Mabrattas under the orders 
*of Mirza Najaf, as well as in the campaign against the 
Tats. About 1781 he was despatched to the assistance-of the 
Rana of Gohad, then engaged in a struggle for the fort and 
district of Gwalior. Here he was surprised, one wet night, by 
a party of Rohilla horse—presumably in the Mahratta interest— 
and forced to retreat upon the old Imperial palace of Futteh- 
pore-Sikri, whence he finally made his way to Agra. Here 
he recruited his men and cast new guns, but is not knowiT to 
have been actively engaged in the field; and in 1782 he made 
over his brigade—no doubt for a handsome consideration—to 
h e Rana of Gohad, and returned to France, where he was 
ultimately killed in a duel.* Independently of the battle of 
Barsdna, Mddoc is not distinguished by any military achieve¬ 
ment ; and ‘his career is remarkable only as showing what 
might be done for himself, in those wild times, by a soldier of 
no special intellect. He seems to have founded a family in 
Brittany, a member of which has been met with in the Channel 
Islands, in a good social position, within recent times. 

A very difierent man first came to the front during this 
Gwalior War ; but the military career of Count de Boigne de-. 
mands a separate chapter. 

( To be continued^ 


* MMoo*b tnrieade wu net more fertannie alter tlie ConUBaolet^a oetraav barteg 
Hu-prised the Mabrattps, ewaong to the Jait the w a twns 
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Art. II.—the SWISS TROOPS IN THE ARMt&S 

OF EUROPE. 

•By LieOtenant-General F. H. Tyrrell. 

** tT THERE are my Switzers? Let them guard the door:” 

VV 'exclaims the King of Denmark, in Hamlet. Even 
a8/*Early as Shakespeare's time, the Swiss mercenary soldier 
had come to be considered an appanage and a bulwark of 
• Continental Royalty. The strength and courage which he bad 
displayed in the defence of his own tights and libeities caused 
his services to be eagerly sought by ambitious sovereigns 
and unscf^pulnus statesmen who wished to rivet their yoke 
on the necks of others; and the character of unflinching loyalty, 
and unswerving fidelity which he had always manifested in 
upholding and defending the interests of his employers maiked 
him out as a reliable instrument for canyiug out the designs 
of shifty diplomatists and faithless monaichs. His stout heart 
and ready hand were at the disposal of the highest bidder for 
his services ; and for more than three centuries the white cross 
of the Swiss Confederation was boine to the front by Swiss 
battalions in all the battles and sieges of Western Europe : it 
flew side by side with the Lion of St. Mark in Candia, and in 
Morea, and with the Castle and Crown on the sandy shores 
of Mauritania. 

In the Dark Ages what is now German Switzerland <vas 
included in the '* Holy Roman Empire," and Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, in the present Canton Aargau, was elected Emperor 
of Germany, the first of the long hereditary line of the House 
of Austria. What is now French Switzerland formed paitof the 
Duchies of Great and Little Buigundy ; and Italian Switz<‘M 
land was ruled by the Archbishops of Como and the Dukes 
of Milan. The Confederatioh of the 'Cantons was cemented 
by the series brilliant victories gained by the hardy moun¬ 
taineers over the mailed chivalry of Austria and Burgundy. 
Two Austrian Archdukes lost their armies, and one his life, in 
^attempting to reconquer the cradle of their greatness ; in the 
homely words of the people's ballad on the battle of Semp.icli 
” It was the Archduke Leopold, 

That would so lordly ride; 

But he came against the Switzer churls, 

And they slew him in his pride.'* 

Duke Charles the Bold of Burgundy lost ** Gut, Muth and* 
Blut'' (Treasure, Fame, and Life), in the three successive 
bloody and decisive battles of Grandson, Morat, and Nancy, 
and the*captured spoils of his^amp are to this day to be seen 
VOL, cviil] 2 
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in the museums and arsenals of Switzerland. After his death 
no other Prince could be found adventurous enough to attempt 
to interfere with the Swiss on their own ground; and the Con¬ 
federates, passing from the defensive to the offensive, wrested 
the Southern slopes of their Alps from the Duke of Milan, and 
the Northern shores of Lake Leman from the Grand Duke of 
Savoy. They descended into the plain of Lombardy, and 
engaged the might of the monarchy of France and-the flower 
of her chivalry in ‘ the battle of the giants" at Marigii?A.o. 
Francis the First might have exclaimed in the words of Pyrrhus 
when the Epirot King looked upon the Roman slain after the 
battle of the Metaurus, **with such soldiers the world were 
mine I *’ and he determined that henceforth the Swiss should 
be his allies, instead of bis enemies. The great transhion from 
the feudal to the modern system in European warfare had 
already begun : knights and men-at-arms were gradually being 
replaced by standing armies, and the invention of fire-arms was 
restoring to infantry its proper r 61 e on the battle-field. To 
this result the victories of the Swiss Confederate armies, almost 
entirely composed of infantry, over the mail-clad horsemen of 
Austria and Burgundy, materially contributed: and the ex¬ 
ample of the Turkish Janissaries had already demonstrated the 
advantage, fiom a military point of view, of a body of ** men 
living in continual pay,” and so led to the rapid growth and 
development of the mercenary system in Europe. 

In the fifteenth century Louis XI of France engaged for his 
own services some bands of the redoubtable warriors who had 
just vanquished and slain his most formidable rival ji*and his 
son, Charles VII f, added a company of a hnndied picked Swiss 
soldiers to his own body-guards ; the first company of regular 
foot-soldiers ever embodied in France. This company was 
the famous Cent Suisses de la Garde; which for more than three 
centuries guarded the French throne and was only finally 
disbanded in 1830. 

Francis the First employed all the arts of French diplomacy, 
and resorted freely to flattery and bribery to gain over the 
nobles and leading citizens of the Swiss Cantons to his interest 
and to obtain from them levies of troops for his army, ^he 
Swiss authorities soon discovered that the supply of merce¬ 
naries could be made a profitable source of revenue ; their 
barren mountain-peaks and pastoral highlands were insuffi¬ 
cient even for the support of their hardy and frugal population, 
and foreign military service afforded a convenient method for 
*tiisposing of the superfluous inhabitants, while it provided an 
enticing career for the adventurous youth of the country. The 
Swiss Confederacy had been formed by two centuries of almost 
continual warfare, and the free peasantry shared largely In 
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the military instincts and traditions of the knights and barons 
who had so often led them to victory. The scantiness of botli 
the population and the resources of their country forbade the 
Swiss from taking the plase in the Wars and councils of Europe to 
which their courage and ambition aspired: and their passion 
for war and greed of wealth couid only be gratified and satisfied 
by military service under a foreign Power. The ducats of 
France and the sequins of Venice were soon pouring into the 
tr^suries of the Cantons in exchange for gallant companies 
of halberdiers, and arquebusieis flaming with scarlet, and 
shining with steel 

The men were enlisted either for a specified term of 
generally years, or for the duration of a war. They were 
raised at the commencement, or in anticipation of a 
war, and disbanded on the conclusion of peace, or the dis- 
appearance of danger. Their emplr^yment was at first confined 
to the service of the Kings of France, and the petty Princes 
and Republics of Italy and the Pope. In the year 1505, His 
Holiness Pope Julius 11 raised a company of Swiss for his 
own personal guard, which became a permanent force, and 
survives to this day with but a few trifling alterations in its 
formation, dres.s, arms and equipment. Its stiength was 
four officers, six exempts.or sergeants, .six corporals, and one 
hundred'dialberdiers of whom four were ** trabants," serving 
at the quarters of the Captain. It had also a Dium-Major, 
four drummers and a fifer, and a band of eight musicians. 
Twenty-two years after its formation the company was anni¬ 
hilated* *in the sack of Rome by the army of the Constable 
Bourbon, the Swiss sr)ldiers perishing to a man in defence of 
their master. Pope Clement VII, like the Spartans at Thermo¬ 
pylae. In the year, 1548, Pope Paul III re-established the 
company on its former footing, since which date it has con¬ 
tinuously mounted guard at the Vatican Other companies 
were in course of time added to it, and in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury there were four companies of Papal Swiss Guards ; but 
the original company is now the only one th.tt remains. Its 
dress is a plumed helmet, a starched ruff, a yellow doublet 
and trunk-hose slashed with crim.son and blue: the officers 
wear corslets of damascened steel. The arin.s are h.dberts eight 
feet long, and basket-hilted rapiers. 

The levies of troops furnished by the Cantons to 
foreign Powers were called ** Bands,” and consisted of 
‘ companies varying in strength from ICX3 to 400 meiij, 
which were independent unita The soldiers were chiefly 
halberdiers, the lialbert being the favourite weapop of 
the Swifs, as the ** brown bill ” was of the English infantry. 
. lo eacb company there were four or more Trabaots, or Drabants 
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{:^ck«d men who were employed as orderlies, and for the- 
-guard of the company’s ca.sh chest. The name still survives 
in the “ Trabanten Guard ” of the Emperor of Austria, and 
is probably the same as the appellation of Dorobantsi, ” 
which is applied to the Militia or Landwebr in Roumania. 

The religious wars in the sixteenth century set all the Swiss 
Cantons by the ears, and for a time provided all their fighting 
men with ample employment at home. The Kings of France, 
however, continued to hire Swiss Bands from the CathoUc 
Cantons to carry on the war against the Huguenots, and they 
furnished not the least formidable part of the formidable army 
of the Catholic League in the time of Henri Quatre; 

“With all it’s priest-led citizens, and all it's rebel peers ; ^ 

“ With Appenzell's stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish spears : ” • 

as enumerated in Macaulay’s spirited ballad. 

In the reign of Henri II of Fiance the companies of*the 
Swiss Bands were for the first time collected into regiments, 
which were commanded by the Senior Captain, with the title 
of Colonel. The convenience of this arrangement, soon led 
to its general and permanent adoption. The Cantons now 
raised a whole regiment at a time, or several of the .smaller 
Cantons clubbed together to raise a regiment, each Canton 
furnishing one or more companies. There were usually ten 
or twelve companies in the regiment, all of equal strength, 
except the company of “ enfanls perdus, ” or Forlorn Hope, 
which was often of superior numerical strength to the others, 
probably to compens'te for the greater risks and losses to 
which it was exposed. The Captain of this company‘ranked 
next to the Colonel and commanded the regiment in case of 
his absence or death. The duties of a regimental Staff v^^ere 
divided among the other Captains, one being Paymaster and 
Quarter-Master, and the other Baggage-Master, a third Scout* 
Master, and so on. Each coippany had a proportion of arque- 
busiers, pikemen, and halberdiers. In the field the companies 
were broken up, and formed in divisions according to their 
arms, one Captain having the chief command of the Arquebu* 
siers, another of the pikemen, and a third of the halberdiers. 

When the Republic of Venice was assailed by the Cogfe- 
derates of Cambray, the Doge appealed to the Swiss for the 
assistance of a body of troops: but they, judging the cause 
of Venice to be hopeless, as indeed it was, and being unwill¬ 
ing to embroil themselves with such powerful enemies, declined 
to accede to his request. But, when, in f 573, Sultan Selim the 
the Drunken, made war upon Venice to obtain possession of the 
island of Cyprus, which he coveted for the sake of its wine, the 
Veifetians again proposed to hire Swiss troops : and l^elchior 
Lussy of Umerwalden raised a regiment 3,000 strong, which 
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was employed in defending tbe frontiers of Dalmatia and 
Croatia against tlie inroads of the Turks. At the same time 
King Philip II of Spain applied to the Catholic Cantons for 
a Swiss regiment to aid in suppressing the interminable revolt of 
the Netherlands; and accordingly Baron Walter de Roll carried 
thither § regiment 4,000 strong, divided into lO ‘'ensigns," of 
400 men each. The pride and hauteur of the Spanish Viceroy, 
Don Lotiis de Requesens, was, however, so offensive to the in* 
dependent character of the Swiss Colonel, that a violent 
qtiarrel took place between them, which ended In the cancelling 
of the agreement and the return of the regiment to Switzerland. 

In 1593, Charles Emmanuel'I, Grand Duke of Savoy applied 
to the four Forest Cantons of Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz and 
Unterwakl'&n for a levy of troops, and they, between them', 
raised three regiments of 2,000 men each. Each regiment had 
R Companies, the company of'^Enfants perdus” mustering 550, 
and the rest 250 men. Some years later, the same Prince 
hired from the Canton of Berne a regiment 3,000 strong, 
formed in nine companies : one of 400 Enfants perdus/' and 
the rest of 325 men each. 

From this time forward France, Spain, Savoy and Venice 
became regular customers of the Swiss market for Chair d 
Canon^'* and they never engaged in a war without hiring a 
contingent of Swiss soldiers to supplement the national forces, 
the Swiss were conspicuous for their steadinc.ss in the field, 

^ and discipline in quarters, qualities in which the Latin nations 
found themselves notoriously deficient: the Germans had no 
recourse to Switzerland for military assistance. This was, 
however, partly because the Emperor affected to consider the 
country as still forming part of the German Empire, and 
therefore would not stoop to hire for money the service which 
^he claimed the right to demand. The Swiss authorities on 
their part, though careful to preserve their practical indepen¬ 
dence, were anxious to observe the old ^traditions and to avoid 
an open rupture with their former suzerain. When King 
Gustavus Adolphus was victoriously maintaining the Protestant 
cause in Germany, duiing the thiity years'war, he applied to 
the Cantons of Berne and Zurich for assistance in the shape 
ofSwiss contingent; but they declined to hire out their 
troops to an enemy of the Empire. However, they compla-t 
cently shut their eyes to the Swedish recruiting suh rosd iu. 
their territories, and the king’s agents thus succeeded ia 
raising two Swiss regiments wiiich they carried to the Swedish, 
camp before Nuremberg. They took part in the great battle^ 
of Lutzen, where the Icing fell, and afterwards served undef 
Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar till they were all but^oUlly 
destroyed iti hfs unfortUQ'ate defeat at Nordlingeu. 
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The Cantons generally appointed a Swiss nobleman or 
officer of superior rank to command all their troops, in the 
service of a foreign Power: and this was the case in France 
until the reign of King Charles the IX. of St. Bartholomew 
fame, who made the post of ** Colonel-General of the Swiss 
and Grisons '* an appointment on the French Army Staff; and 
henceforward it was always filled by a French General officer, 
either a nobleman of high rank, or a prince of the blood-royal. 

The Colonel-Geneial had a company in the regiment ^of 
Swiss Guards : he performed tke functions of a modern Adju¬ 
tant-General for all the Swiss troops in the service of France, 
and had under him a large Staff, comprising a Judge-Advocate, 
an Almoner, or Catholic Chaplain, a Secetary and Interpreter, 
a Surgeon-Major, &c., all of whom were attached, fb( adminis¬ 
trative purposes, to the Colonel-General's company, which 
was No. I Battalion Company of the 1st Battalion of the 
regiment of Swiss Guards, and was always kept at a strength 
of 200 men. 

Gaspard Gallaty was a gallant Swiss soldier of fortune, who 
had served in France under the Kings Henri III, Henri IV, 
and Louis XIII successively, and had raised several regiments 
for their armies, which had been as usual disbanded when 
their services were no longer required, with the exception of 
the Colonel’s own company, which used to be retained on foot 
to serve as a nucleus for the formation of a new regiment oh 
occasion, as was the common custom. In the year*1614, this 
company became the ist company of a new regiment of 
Gallaty, which so signalised itself, that, two years aflter its 
formation, Louis Xlll created it a regiment of Guards by 
letters-pateiit dated 16th March, 1616. It took rank next to 
the Gardes Frangaises; and continued to maintain its fame 
and add to its laurels for nearly two hundred years, until it 
perished defending its trust and its post to the last against the 
overwhelming numbers of the revolutionary mob on the 10th 
August, 1792. 

The religious wars for some time caused a coolness between 
.the Crown of France and the Protestant Cantons, but Louis 
XIV, who was in urgent need of soldiers to carry out his grand 
schemes for the extension of French influence on the Cbfiti- 
nqnt, succeeded in gaining the friendship of Berne and Zurich, 
and renewing the French alliance with the Swiss confedera¬ 
tion : and in 1671 he obtained from them a large levy of 
Swiss troops, the regiments of which he, for the first time, 
made permanent units of the French Army, numbering them 
ill the Infantry of the Line, and giving them precedence 
according to their standing, with the proviso that the senior 
French regiment present should always take the right of the line. 
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Thus even the Gardes Svrisses could only take the see^d 
place: in the absence of the Gardes Frangalses, the senior 
French regiment of the Line on the ground must hold the 
post of honour. 

Eight of these Swiss regiments raised by Le Grand Monarque 
continued to form part of the French Army until the Revolu* 
tion. Tlify were organised in battalions, for, the large regiments 
having been found too unwieldy as tactical units, they were 
divided into battalions whereby the authority and profits of 
the Colonels remained undiminished, while greater tactical effi¬ 
ciency was at the same time secured. The augmentations and 
Yeductions which always took place at the commencement or 
conclusion of a war, were now also more easily and economi¬ 
cally ejected by increasing or dimiriishing the number of 
battalions In an existing regiment than by creating new cadrest 
These new regiments were for the first time armed with the 
bayonet, which had been introduced into the French Army 
by Major-General Martinet in 1669. In 1683 the Baron of 
Beroldingen raised a regiment of 2,400 men for the service of 
Spain in the Canton of Uri. It was divided into three battalions 
of four companies each, and for the first time the ** Enfants 
perdus " were replaced by a company of Grenadiers. They 
and the Musketeers were armed with the bayonet. The 
halberdiers and ptkemen were still retained, the former being 
posted in the centre of the battalion with the musketeers, 
while the Grenadiers and pikemen were stationed on the flanks. 
By the end of the seventeenth century the pike and halberd 
had entirely disappeared, except from the hands of Palace 
Guards, Infantry Sergeants, and trabants in the Swiss regi¬ 
ments, and all the rank and file of a battalion were similarly 
armed and equipped, with the exception that the Grenadiers 
carried hand-grenades and hatchets, and were often armed 
with sabres in addition to the musket and bayonet. The wars 
of the Coalition against the threatening power of Louis XIV, 
afforded a rich harvest to the sword and to the treasuries of 
the Swiss Cantons. The Empire of Germany and the States 
General of Holland, now, for the first time became customers 
of the Swiss recruit market, and the Republic of Venice was 
at the same time engaged in a renewal of its struggles with 
the Turk. 

All the newly-raised standing Armies of Europe being 
recruited by voluntary enlistment, they were incapable 
of rapid expansion, or of maintaining their strength through 
a long war ; and wars were generally long in those days The ^ 
system of conscription had not yet been invented by Frederick* 
William of Prussia, and though press-gangs and forced„ 1 e^‘es 
were freely made use of, compulsory military service was not 
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regarded with a favourable eye, and the hiring of foreign 
mercenaries was more generally resorted to. France had her 
Irish Brigade, as well as Scots, Swiss, and German regiments 
in her army; the Imperial and Spanish armies were equally 
cosmopolitan ; and the army with which William III landed 
at Torbay comprised Swedish, Danish and Prussian regiments^ 
all lent or hired for the occasion. 

Soon after his accession to the throne of Great Britain, 
this king concluded a capitulationwith the five’ Protestant 
Cantons of Berne, Zurich, Glaius, Appenzel, and SchaflT- 
hausen, dated loth March 1690, for the supply of two 
Swiss regiments for the service of England. Each 
regiment was to be 2,000 strong, formed in two batta- 
ions of five companies each. Berne was to furnish qne regi¬ 
ment, and the other Cantons were to contrive to supply the 
second. Zurich was to furnish the Colonel and the whole of 
1st battalion : the others were to apportion the regimental 
staff and the 3rd battalion between them. This arrangement 
came to nothing : probably Parliament refused to grant the 
necessary funds, and Point d‘argent point de Suisse ” was the 
fundamental maxim of the Swiss merchants of c^ir d canon. 

When Piince or Potentate wanted the services of Swiss troops 
to supplement the national resources, he applied thtough his 
Ambassador in Switzerland, or sent a special agent to apply 
for them. If the Canton or Cantons were willing to gra*nt 
the levy, a capitulation was drawn up, minutely specify¬ 
ing the number and organization of the troops, the remu¬ 
neration to be paid for their services, and all details relating 
to their pay and equipment, down to the minutest paiti- 
culars, wliich was signed and sealed by the high contract¬ 
ing parties, A lump-sum for the expenses of raising, and 
equipping each regiment was fixed, half of which was to 
be paid to the Colonel in advances, and the balance when 
the Regiment passed the inspection of the hirer’s agent 
at the time and place appointed. The Cantonal author¬ 
ities nominated the Colonel and other field olBBcers, and the 
Colonel nominated the Captains, who appointed their own sub¬ 
alterns. Tire recruiting was theri commenced by the Captains, 
each having a Canton or District allotted to him, accordiicg to 
the distribution of the Regiment. Enlistments were voluntary 
and for a specified term, with option of re-engagement. 

However, in Italian Switzerland, which was governed as a 
conquered country by the Swiss or tiie forest Cantons, forced 
levies were freely resorted to to piovide troops for the service of 
*tSavoy; and the Casa di Ferro at Locarno, which may be seen 
to ^this day, was built to serve as a barrack-prison for the 
Tessiuese recruits, who were kept there, uiider Jock and key 
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till they could be despatch^ to the Grand l>ake*s\baiT«c 1 ts alj 
Turin. The Swiss authorities used also to get rid of the isnta-^ 
wissujets of the Cantons by using a little gentle persuasion 
to induce them to enlist in a regiment d tettangw. There 
were plenty of willing recruits, for the rates of pay were fixed 
at a high figure to attract good men, and much exceeded the 
ordiifary rates of a soldier’s pay. Pension was also provided • 
for in case of a man being disabled in the service. 

The' capitulations generally contained stipulations that the 
> troops, if Protestants, should be allowed the free exercise of 
their religion in Catholic countries and, vic€ versd^ that they 
should not be employed beyond seas ; and, in the case of the 
French service, that they should not be asked to cross the 
Rlijne, as the Cantons did not like their troops to take part in' 
an invasion of the empire, on account of their traditional con¬ 
nexion with it. The original parchments of these capitulations 
with the great seals of France, Spain, &c., attached to them 
may still be inspected in the archives at Berne and other cities 
of Switzerland, where they are carefully preserved; as are also 
the muster-rolls and present stales of the regiments and com¬ 
panies which were furnished as annual returns to the Canton 
responsible for them. 

In proportion to its population, Switzerland supplied greater 
number of soldiers than any country in Europe, and its 
nobility and gentry were entirely devoted to the profession of 
arms. The names of the famous old military families recur 
again and again in the history of the wars of Europe ; and 
there were few countries and few armies which did not avail 
thefnselves of the aid of Swiss soldiers of fortune : we find the 
names of Stockalper and Ricdmatten as captains of Swiss 
. companies under Henri Quatre, and a Brigadier General and 
Colonel of the same names among the Swiss troops who crushed 
the revolution at Naples in 1848. The Flyffers' of Lucerne' 
signalised themselves in the service of the French Crown for 
generations, from the wars of tht League to the defence of 
the Tuileries. The Bernese regiment of Erlach in the French 
service was commanded by a succession of colonels of that > 
noble family for a century ; one of the Erlachs became a 
Marshal of France, another attained the rank of Field'Marshali 
Lieutenant in the Imperial service, a third became an Admiral 
in Denmark. The Dohnas of Berne furnished a general offictM? 
to the Prussian Army for three generations. Rossier, of Vevey, 
was a General, first in the service of Sardinia, afterwards, m the 
Prussian Army unddr Frederick the Great. Le Fort of Gleneva 
entered the Gardes Suisses at Paris at the age of fourteenras a 
cadet, served through several campaigns, quitted the French 
service for that of Holland, was selected to. train. Che*Hus8ian 
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troops in the ways of European drill and discipline, became 
first favourite with Peter the Great, and died a Field Marshal and 
an Admiral. His son succeeded him in the Russian set vice, and 
became a General Officer. 

The colonelcy of the Grison regiment in the service of 
France was hereditary in the family of de Salis de Marschlinz; 
.andother branches of tlie de Sails family became famobs in 
other armies. The noble family of De Gourten in tite Valais 
owned the proprietary colonelcy of one Valaisaii regiinent in 
the service of France, and another in that of Sardinia; it can 
count twenty-three General Officers in its pedigree, and is still 
represented in the Swiss Guard of His Holiness Pope Leo Xlll. 
The Tschudis of Glarus held in their family the hereditary 
colonelcies of a Swiss regiment of the* Guards and anntjiejr of 
the Line in the Kingdom of Naples, and many other regimental 
and company commands were hereditary in other Swiss families. 
The poor and martial nobility of the Cantons looked to the 
profession of arms for their livelihood ; but it often happened 
that, from ostentation or emulation, the proprietary colonels 
spent on their regiments more money than they made out of 
them, and were beggared in consequence. 

A French officer once twitted an officer of the Gardes Swisses 
with being a mercenary. “You serve for money/* said he, “while 
we Frenchmen serve for honour.” “Naturally,” replied the 
Swiss, drily, every one serves to gain what he needs most.*' 

The States-General of Holland had long been anxious to 
obtain the services of Swiss auxiliaries. They had applied to 
the Protestant cantons to help them in their long struggle with 
Spain; but the Catholic influence in Switzerland and in the empire 
had succeeded in thwarting their application. When they were 
attacked by Louis XlV.they renewed the attempt; and, in spite • 
of the strenuous opposition offered by the Court of Versailles, 
the cantons of Berne and Zurich between them raised a regi¬ 
ment of three battalions, mustering 2,400 men, for the service 
'of Holland. Colonel de Wattevile or Von Wattenwyl, of Berne, 
commanded it, and the capitulation was for ten years, from i6y6 
to 1686, when the regiment was disbanded. 

However, In 1692, William III. succeeded in concluding capi¬ 
tulations with several Cantons for a number of Swiss regiments 
for the Dutch service ; and, during the twenty years of almost 
incessaiit warfare that followed, there were sometimes as many as 
20,000 Swiss serving with the Dutch Army. William III. took 
great pride and interest in these troops, and they well repaid his 
care by their courage and conduct. He instituted the office 
of Ccilonel-General for their command, and conferred it on his 
favourite, Arnold Keppel, Earl of Albemarle, Viscount Bury, 
Baron of Keppel and Achsfort in Holland, Captain of the first 
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troop of English Life-Guards, General in the Dutch Armjr, and 
Colonel of the Swiss Regiment of Albemarle. The Earl held 
the office of Colonel-General of the Swiss In the Dutch service 
from 1698 to his death in 1718. 

The King at the same time laid down the following regu¬ 
lations for the promotion of officers in the Swiss Regiments;— 

I. -.^hen a Regiment becomes vacant, the Colonel-General * 

will submit to His Britannic Majesty the names of two 
officers, df whom one shall be the Lieutenant-Colonel 

* of the said Regiment, and the other an officer of merit, 
either the Major or a Captain of the same Regiment 
His Majesty will choose one of these two. 

II, —With regard to the places of Lieutenant-Colonels and 
• , of Majors which may become vacant, the Colonel- 

Genepl will propose the names of three officers to His 
Majesty, one the most senior, and two others whom he 
may deem most worthy. His Majesty will choose one 
of the three. 

HI.—On a company becoming vacant, the Colonel will pro¬ 
pose to the Colonel-General the names of the two most 
senior Captain Lieutenants of the Regiment, and of a 
third, most worthy. The Colonel-General will select one 
of the three to fill the vacancy, subject to ratification 
by His Majesty. 

IV. —His Britannic Majesty will issue to all Colonels, Lieute¬ 

nant-Colonels, Majors and Captains commissions sub¬ 
scribed by the States-General under their seal, and 
signed by the Colonel-General. 

V. —The Captains will have the right of nominating the 

ensigns and of promoting the officers of their companies 
observing the order of seniority except for some good 
reason, which must be reported by the Captain to the 
Colonel General and^pproved by the latter. The nomi¬ 
nation of all officers must be submitted by the' Captain 
to the Colonel and approved by him, after which the 
Colonels will submit their names to the Colonel- 
General, who will forward their commissions. 

VI. —Applications from officers for furlongh and leave of 

* absence, if approved by the Colonel, will be forwarded 
through him to the Colonel-General for disposal. 

VIL—The Colonel-General alone can give an officer per¬ 
mission to absent himself from his corps, or to quit 
the dominions of the States-General for a longer 
period than eight days. 

VlII.—Colonels and Officers in command of regiments will 
furnish to the Colonel-General every month the present 
state of their corps. 
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' IX.^Appltcaticms from officers to retire from tlie service 
will be submitted through their Colonels tb the 
Colonel-General, who will grant or refuse permission 
at his discretion. 

X.—a-When the Colonel-General is present with the troops, 
a Swiss company with its colours will mount guard at 
his tent or quarters, in addition to the guard he may 
have as a General Officer. 

XL—The Colonel-Generals will pass th^ Swiss Regiment 
in review whenever it is his pleasure to do so.: 

XII:—The Swiss Regiments present with the Army shall 
pay the same honours to the Colonel-General as they 
pay to the General Commanding the Aimy. 

XIII*—The Swiss Regiment in garrison shall pay the same 
honours to the Colonel-General as they pay to the 
Field-Marshal. 

XIV.—The Colonel-General shall be entitled to have twelve 
Swiss Halberdiers in attendance at his quarters. 

(Signed) William Rex. 

Dated 22nd November, 1698. 

This King, who was indefatigable in stirring up enemies 
against Louis XIV. also entertained a Swiss Regiment in the 
set vice of the Grand Duke of Savoy. In 1691 he commissioned 
a Colonel Oberkan to raise this Regiment for him. Oberkan 
was one of the many enemies whom Le Grand Monarque had 
made by the wretched blunder of his anti-Protestant policy, 
whereby he forced Marshal Schomberg and many others of his 
biavest and most faithful followers into the ranks of his 
bitterest foe. Oberkan was colonel of a Swiss Regiment In the 
Fiencli service, which he quitted in disgust on the Revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. 

Sometimes, as in this case, a Swiss soldier of fortune and 
influence received a commission from a foreign Power to 
raise a Regiment for its .service, the capitulation being 
arranged with the colonel, who obtained the sanction of 
the Canton or Cantons to the recruitment of his corps. 
Colonel Oberkan thus raised a single Battalion regiment of four 
companies of 200 men each, which joined the Piedmontese 
Army employed against the French, but was paid and mainf^ 
tained from English funds. After Colonel Oberkan’s death, 
the remains of his Regiment were drafted into the. Swiss 
Regiment of Sacconai, raised for the service of Holland. On the 
outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession another Swiss 
Rt*giment was raised for the ser.vice of Savoy at the expense 
of the English Treasury, and for long it was known as flie 
‘‘Queen’s Regiment, ” owing to its being paid by Queen Anne 
of Engfand. After the peace of Utrecht its maintenance had 
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tQ be borne by Savoy, and it took the name ef its Colonel 
Knlbermatten, under which title it had a long^ and famous 
career. 

The same wars brought Austria to the Swiss soldier-market.; 
in 1691, the Emperor concluded a capitulation with the Cantons 
of Berne, Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Appenzell, for the service 
of a Regiment l,yoo strong, formed in two battalions of five 
companies each. J*he CoUmel, Von Burkli, of Zurich, afterwards 
became a General-Field-Marshal in the Imperial service. The 
details of the organization of Von BUrkli's Regiment may 
' serve as a sample of the Regimental organization of the tirne.^ 
The Regimental staff was a Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
Major, a Quarter-Master, 2 Sergeant-Majors (one for each 
battafliofi) a Chaplain, a Surgeon-Major, a Drum-Major, and 
a Provost-Major. 

Each Company had 5 officers and 19 non-commissioned 
officers : m., a Captain, a Captain-Lieutenant, a Lieutenant, a 
Sub-Lieutenant, and an Ensign : a Field-Webel, or Company 
Sergeant-Major, 3 Sergeants, a Quarter-Master-Sergeant, a 
Master-at-Arms, and a Standard Bearer ; all three ranking as 
Sergeants; 6 Corporals and 6 Anspessades, or Lance-corporals; 
138 Privates, of whom 16 were Grenadiers, 24 Halberdiers, 
and 98 Musketeers: 4 Drummers and i Fifer; a Surgeon, 

• a clerk, and a Sutler: 170 all told, officers, rank and file and 
followers. On parade and in the field, all the grenadiers of the 
battalion were formed into one Company, commanded by the 
Senior Captain Lieutenant, and all the Halberdiers into another 
Company commanded by the Junior Captain. 

Von BUrkli’s regiment vyas employed to garrison the Im¬ 
perial cities in Germany, and disbanded after the peace of 
Ryswick. 

On the outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession, the. 
Emperor again hired two Swiss regiments. These had no 
Halberdiers; the rank and file wera> all armed with muskets 
and bayonets, and the Grenadiers for the first time wore 
bear-skii) caps. 

. The Swiss regiments in Holland seem to have borne the 
brunt of the fighting whenever the Dutch army was engaged. 
They fought in all Marlborough'.s battles, and the Swiss Bri¬ 
gade had a great share in deciding the fortune of the day at 
Oudenarde, outflanking and rolling up the left of the French 
line. - At Malplaquet they carried the French entrenchments 
by storm, under a murderous fire, losing two thirds of their 
officers, and one half of their men put hors de combat / The 
regiment of Metratl had everyone of its offieprs kili[ed or 
wounded, and was commanded by an ensign at "tbe close 
of the battle. The re|iineot of Albemarle suffered nearly as^ 
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heavily, and had only a Lieutenant left to lead it. The Swiss 
regiments in the French Army, among whom, were the Gardes 
Suisses, also suffered severely on that day, so that the slaughter 
of Malpiaquet hlied all Switzerland with mourning. 

Equally fatal were the campaigns against the Turks, in 
which Swiss soldiers now took part as auxiliaries of the 
Venetians. The Signoria had hired a division of Hanoverian 
troops to attempt the conquest of the Morea; and in 1686 
they obtained a Swiss regiment 2,400 strong, divided into, 
three battalions under the command of Baron de Roll, of 
Solenre, whose ancestor had raised a regiment fur the service 
of Spain a century earlier, and whose descendant raised one 
for the service of England a century later. The Army which 
the Venetian Captain-general Morosini mustered at "Santa 
Maura for the invasion of the Morea, presented a most extra¬ 
ordinary medley of the methods of ancient and modern warfare : 
the knights of Malta, witli the white eight-pointed cross 
emblazoned on the scarlet surcoats which they wore over 
their steel panoply ; the Hanoverian grenadiers in their red 
uniforms ; and the Slavonic soldiers of Venetian Croatia and 
Dalmatia, with their semi-oriental dress and weapons. 

At the close of the campaign of 1687 only 240 men re¬ 
mained of the 2,400 with which Baron de Roll, had landed in 
the Morea. The brunt of all the hgliting fell on the Swiss 
and Germans, who were the only reliable troops in the army ; 
and the unhealthy climate was as fatal to the Alpine moun¬ 
taineers as the Tmkish scimitar. The remnant of the corps 
returned to Switzerland, and the Signoria in vain applied to 
the Cantons for another to replace it. At length, through the 
mediation of the Pope, they obtained a fresh regiment from 
the Cathotic Cantons, commanded by Colonel Heller. It 
mustered 3,200 men, and was formed in 4 battalions It took 
four months to raise and equip it ; it was then marched to 
Venice, where it embarked for Zara on the Dalmatian coast. 
Here it was drilled and disciplined all through the winter 
months, and in the spring it was embarked for the Morea. It 
suffered heavily both by sickness and the sword, at the un¬ 
successful siege of Negropont. Two of its battalions served, 
as marines on board the Venetian fleet. It was afterwards 
re-united at Zara, where it remained in garrison till its five 
years engagement ter.minated, when it was brought to Venice 
and thence marched home. 

When the Venetians were suddenly attacked by the Turks 
in 17.16, they hurriedly applied to the Swiss for the hire o 
three regiments, of three battalions each, for a term of five* 

g ears. The regiment of Muller bad its ist battalion raised by 
leroe and Zurich, and its 2ad and 3rd by the Catholic Cantons 
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between them. The regiment of Stokar was raised by the 
minor Protestant GantonSi and the regiment df de Satis by the 
Grisons. All these regiments wore blue uniforms faced with 
scarlet and laced with silver, with steel gorgets and ornaments, 
buffT leather accoutrements and brown leather pouches. But 
the Morea had already been re-conquered by the Turks in the 
brief campaign which is now chiefly remembered from Byron*s 
Sie^e of JConnth^ and the Swiss regiments arrived at Corfu only 
ater the Turks had raised the siege, discomfited by the 
genius of Count Schulemberg, and disheartened by the fearful 
losses they had sustained in their desperate and fruitless assaults. 
The Swiss remained in garrison there till their five years' en¬ 
gagement was up, when they were immediately re-formed into 
regiitieats for the service of Spain in Italy. One of these 
regiments greatly distinguished itself in the Spanish service 
under the name of the Regiment of Niederost, particularly at 
the re-capture of Oran from the Algerines. It was transferred 
from the Spanish to the Neapolitan Army in 1748, when its 
Colonelcy became hereditary in the Wirz family, by which 
name it was afterwards known. 

The levy of Swiss troops in 1716 was the last made for the 
service of Venice : the Signoria, discouraged by their mis¬ 
fortunes, gave up all hopes of recovering their lost posses¬ 
sions in the Levant, while the growing weakness of the Otto¬ 
man Empire confined the Turks entirety to the defensive. 

In spite of Shakespeare's authority, it does not appear that 
the Kings of Denmark ever entertained a Swiss Guard ; but in 
1696.Frederick the Third, Elector of Brandenbiirgh and first 
King of Prussia, Sovereign Prince of Neuchatel and Vallengin, 
raised a Company of Swiss Halberdiers for his personal guard, 
on the model of the Cent Suisses de la Garde of Le Boi Soleil, 
of whose pomp and state he was an ardent admirer and a 
sedulous imitator. They were dressed, like the Papal Swiss 
Guards, in mediaeval costume, the colours being blue slashed 
with yellow. His son, Frederick William 1 , was a man of a 
very different stamp, frugal and practical : on his accession to 
the^throne, in 1713, he at once discarded his father's French 
(ashions and expensive establishments and disbanded the 
parti-coloured company. This was the only Swiss Corps ever 
engaged by Prussia ; and, as iias been seen, Austria also em¬ 
ployed their services very sparingly. The Germans were 
equal to the Swiss in steadiness and discipline, two qualitiea 
^ that were conspicuously lacking to the Latin Nations, who 
were the chief consumers of Swiss ** food for powder." France, 
Spain, Naples, and Sardinia, all maintained Swiss regimVnts 
as an integral and permanent part of their armies,'while the 
only northern nation that did so were the Dutch. When 
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the Infant Don Carlos of Spain became King of Naples, in 
1734; employed Swiss officers in the Spanish service to 
raise a Swiss regiment of Guards and two of the line for 
him ; and afterwards the regiment of Niederost was presented 
to him by the King of Spain. These four regiments remained 
in the service of Naples until the French Revolution and the 
conquest of Naples by the French, when it became impossi¬ 
ble to recruit for them any longer in Switzerland, and the 
remains of them were drafted into the Swiss regiments of tlie 
English Army in Sicily. In 1743 Spain hired 

four Swiss regiments for permanent employment in the Spanish 
Army. That famous army, which had been the terror of Europe 
under Alva and Parma, had sadly deteriorated, and its former 
fame was now maintained mostly by its Swiss, Walloon, 
and Irish regiments. In the incessant wars waged for the 
mastery in Italy during the whole of the eighteenth century 
between France, Spain and Austria, the Swiss troops in the 
service of Spain and Naples played a leading part. 

Though his motto was “ Point d* argent^ point de Suisse^ 
and he did not scruple to shed the blood of his fellow-country¬ 
men in earning the pay of the Power tiiat he served, the Swiss 
soldier no more considered himself a mercenary than does the 
British officer of the Hyderabad Contingent, who draws his pay 
from the Nizam’s treasury. He looked upon himself as an auxi¬ 
liary serving in the army of an allied Power. He was go¬ 
verned by Swiss law, fought under the Swiss flag, and marched 
to a Swiss tune. The capitulations always provided that the 
Swiss should be amenable neither to the Civil nor the. Cri¬ 
minal jurisdiction of the country they served in, but should 
be tried and sentenced only by their own officers. So strict¬ 
ly was this rule observed, that the French officers of the 
Company of the Cent Suisses were not allowed to sit on 
Courts-martial on their own men, but officers were brought in 
from the Gampagnier Gen^rale of the regiment of Swiss 
Guards to make up the regulation number. There was an 
official on the Staff of every Swiss regiment called a Grand 
Judge/' who seems to have combiued the functions of a Civil 
Magistrate with those of a military Judge-Advocate. The 
Articles of' War were comprised in the Caroline Code frainecf* 
by the Emperor Charles V, and contained such ancient and 
barbarous punishments as amputation of the hand for drawing 
a weapon on a superior, cutting out the tongue for bUsphemy, 
&c. Discipline was strictly maintained, and enforced by the 
stick, though corporal punishment was not allowed in French 
regiments. In the Swiss regiments it was inflicted in two. 
ways—by blows with a stick, as was the fashion till lately in 
the Austrian service, or by the Gassm.lmfen^^ or Running 
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the Gauntlet, l^inor punisliinents were Imprisonment Snd 
extra guards. 

Courts-martial were composed of Subalterns and Stfrgeabts 
and presided over by a Captain, who occupied much the 
same position as the British Superintending Officer of a native 
Court-martial in India, and had no vote on the finding or 
sentence, These were submitted to a Court of Revision 
com|>osed of ,Oaptaios, who could confirm or annul the^ 
finding, and commute or remit the sentence, but could not* 
enhance it. The Colonel had no power of revision. Courts- 
* martial were only resorted to on grave occasions, as officers bad 
extensive powers of summary punishment. 

The regiments furnished by a single Canton were en¬ 
tirely Protestant or Catholic, as the case might be ; for at the 
R^ormation, the vote of the majority of the inhabitants had 
decided the religion of the Canton, and the luckless minority 
had to conform, or to depart elsewhere. But most of the regi¬ 
ments were mixed, having Companies of both Catholics and 
Protestants, and these had always both a priest and a pastor as 
chaplains. The Company of the Cent Suisses was the only 
Swiss Corps in France to which no Protestant could gain 
admission. Louis Quatorze, in spite of his bigotry, paid every 
consideration to the feelings of his Swiss Protestant soldiers, 
from motives of policy. Town and Fort-Majors were instructed 
to place buildings at the disposal of the regiments for Protes¬ 
tant services, and priests were strictly forbidden to meddle 
with the religion of any Swiss soldiers in hospitals or infir¬ 
maries. As none but Catholics could be admitted to the 
Hotel des Invalides at Paris, Swiss Protestants disabled in the 
French service were granted a money pension instead. When 
the Host happened to pass by a French regiment on the march, 
or on parade, line was formed, the ranks were opened, and the 
officers and men took off their hats and hung them on the hilts 
of their side arms. All then presented arms, and knelt down 
till the Host had passed by, but the Swiss Protestants were 
excused from the kneeling part of the ceremony. If a Swiss 
officer or soldier met the Host in a place where be could not 
avoid it by going into a house or shop, he must stand still 
with his hat in his hand until it had passed. 

^ In Spain there was constant trouble on account of religion. 
Swiss regiments bad long served Spain, in the Netherlands' and 
the Milanese, but none were brought into Spain itself until 
1664. The priests and people were so indignant at the pre¬ 
sence of Protestants on their sacred soil, that the King was 
constrained to dismiss them all, first offering them inducements 
to change their rel^on, but they indignantly refused his offers. 
The regiments were re-formed with Cathrfiics only* Ip the 
I K vof^ . ,. . ., $ 
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Swiss regiments in Naples, no Protestants were enlisted, while 
in the service of Holland no Catholics were allowed. But in 
Austria, Sardinia, and Venice,'as well as in France, the religions 
were mixed in most regiments. 

The formation of the regiments of course varied greatly : in 
those on the permanent establishment in France, Spain, Holland, 
Naples and Sardinia it generally conformed to that of the 
native regiments. The Gardes Suisses in France had 4 
battalions of 4 companies each, one company in each batta¬ 
lion being Grenadiers. The usual formation of a regiment 
on a peace footing was in two battalions, but in the Sar¬ 
dinian service they had three battalions. There was always 
a company of Grenadiers to each battalion. In France and 
Naples the Grenadier companies were permanent unit^, but 
in Holland. Spain, and Sardinia the old practice was retained 
of keeping the Grenadiers on the strength of the battalion 
companies in which they were mustered and paid, while for 
drill and duty they formed a separate body. The Grenadier 
officers were selected by the Colonel from all the officers of 
the regiment, and they in turn picked their men from the batta¬ 
lion companies. In most services Grenadiers received extra 
pay ; in France the Grenadier officers received no higher rate of 
pay than others, on the ground that their increased chances 
of distinction and promotion already compensated them for 
their increased risks. 

The Grenadiers, divided into half-companies, were stationed 
on each flank of the battalion in line, and formed the ad¬ 
vanced and rear-guards in column. 

The promotion of officers was partly by seniorit3^ partly 
by selection, which included purchase and favour, as well as 
merit. It was also partially by Cantons, vacancies in a Canton 
company having to be filled by a native of the same Canton. 
Thus, in the Valaisan regiment in the service Sardinia (formerly 
*! The Queen’s *') two-thirds of the Field officers, and eight out of 
the twelve Captains were required to be citizens of the Canton 
of Valais. In the Bertiese regiment in the same services, 
eight of the companies were reserved, for burgesses of Berne, 
While the Captains of the others might be citizens of the 
Vaud or of other territories subject to Berne. 

The Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels had companies in the 
regiment, a custom dating from the time when they had been 
only Captains with brevet rank. The Major, who had ori¬ 
ginally performed the duties of an Adjutant, and had by a 
natural process of evolution come to be the third officer in 
the regiment, had no Company. The Companies of the Field 
officers were commanded by Captain-Lieutenants. 

Officers of Corps of Guards had great privileges In the 
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■Cftinpagnie des Cent Suisses de U Garde, the Captain ranked 
as Colonel in the army; the two Lieutenants also ranked aa 
Colonels and the two Ensigns as Lieutenant-Colonels; the 
two Aide-Majors (Adjutants) and the Exempts (Sergeants| 
ranked as Captains. 

The Captain of this Company was always a Frenchman ; 
half of the Officers and Sergeants were French, and half Swiss : 
the men were all Swiss by birth and Catholic by religion. 

In the regiment* of the Gardes Suisses, all the Captains 
ranked as Colonels in the Army, the Lieutenants as Lieutenant* 
Colonels, and the Sub-Lieutenants and Ensigns as Captains ; 
and the officers of the Regiments of Swiss Guards in Holland 
and Naples enjoyed similar privileges. 

In 1^54 the old system of promotion by companies up to 
• the rank*of Captain was abolished in Naples, and the officers 
for each regiment were placed on one regimental list for 
promotion, as is the custom now-a-days. 

Ample information regarding the services, formations, inter¬ 
ior economy, dress and equipment of all the Swiss Regiments d 
VEtranger in the last century may be found in the works of the 
Baron de Zurlauben and Monsieur May of Romainmotier. 
The former, who was a Captain of the Gardes Suisses, and a 
Brigadier-General in the French army, wrote a history of the 
Swiss troops in the service of France, in 8 volumes, published at 
Baris in 17$l. He afterwards added an appendix containing 
the Military Code and an account of the peculiar customs in 
use in the Swiss regiments. M. May’s work was more compre¬ 
hensive and dealt with the whole military history of Switzer¬ 
land, with detailed accounts of all the Swiss regiments in 
foreign armies, and lists of their Colonels, down to the date 
of publication at Lausanne^ in the year 1778. The details 
which follow are taken from M. May’s comprehensive work. 
When it was issued the Swiss troops in the service of France 
consisted of the Campagnie des Cent Suisses de la Garde, the 
Regiment of the Gardes Suisses, and 'ii Regiments of the 
Line, of 2 battalions each. The Cents Suisses had three orders 
of dress: the Court or gala dress consisted of a black velvet 
beret with a white plume, a starched ruff, a doublet and trunk 
hose of the Royal colours of royal-blue, slashed with crimson, 
wbtfe stockings and white rosettes in the shoes. 

The parade dress was a three cocked hat laced with' gold, 
royal blue coat with gold lace, and scarlet facings, vest, knee- 
breeches, and stockings. When the Court was in mourning-' 
the officers and sub-officers wore black uniforms. 

The arms carried with the above two orders of dress were* 
halberts and rapiers. The field service dress was that of a 
Grenadier Company x bear-skin caps, white leather aqcoq^e- 
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ments and white spalterdaahes, or long gaiters, were worn ^ 
with this dress; the arms were a musket and bayonet, and a 
large sabre. 

The colour of the company was blue, quartered with the v 
white Swiss Cress, on which was inscribed the motto ** Ea est 
Fiduda GentUy In the ist and 3rd Cantons were the Royal 
crown and cipher in gold embroidery : in the 2nd and 4th 
Cantons the device of a golden rock, beaten by the waves of a 
silver sea. 

The Gardes Suisses had scarlet uniforms with royal blue 
facings and silver lace and buttons. The Colonel-General’s 
company, which was always the ist Fusilier Company of the 
tst Battalion, carried as its colours the white flag^of France, 
studded with the golden, lilies; the other colours bore the ' 
white Swiss cross on a ground of the colour of the livery of 
the Colonel-General of the Swiss and Grisons, with red, blue, 
and purple flames in the four Cantons. These flames or rays, 
which radiated from the border with their points in the centre 
of the flag, were the favourite device on Swiss regimental 
colours; they sometimes denoted the Canton to which the 
regiment belonged : the flags of Bernese regiments had red 
and black flames, and some of them may be seen to-day in the 
historical Museum at Berne. 

The regiments of the Line, called by the French Les petits 
Sume$t to distinguish them from the Swiss Guards, had red 
uniforms, with silver lace and buttons and facings of various 
colours. Bernese regiments generally affected black velvet« 
facings. * 

The Swiss troops in Naples were dressed in scarlet, with 
facings of royal blue and silver lace, and were remarkable for 
the richness of their uniforms. The regiment of Guards had 
three orders of dress ; a Court' dress, a parade dress, and a 
field service dress : the latter was the same as the full dress of « 
the regiments of the Line, The colours of these regiments 
were brilliant with flames of rainbow hues ; the colour staves ' 
of the Guards were surmounted by a golden fltur^de-fys^ and 
were covered with red velvet: those of the Line regiments 
were covered with blue velvet. 

The Swiss troops in the service of Spain, Sardinia and 
Holland wore blue uniforms laced with silver and faced with 
red, orange, or yellow ; the flag of the Colonel’s company was ^ 
always the flag of the sovereignty when the regiment was 
serving; thus in Spain it showed the castle and crown, in 
Naples the in Holland the sheaf of seven arrows*^ 

bound together, which was the d^ice. of the United ^Provinces’' 
The flags of the other conipanies were either the colours of 
the Canton or the Colonel’s livery. In the regiments in Spaiiiw 
the colours bore the red cross of Burgundy, instead of the 
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white Swiss cross ; and the regiment of Wirz in the service 
of Naples always continued to By this red cross, which it had 
^ adopted when it was the regiment of Niederost in the service 
of Spain. 

Grenadiers wore bear-skin caps, backed with cloth of the 
^ colour of the regimental facings, and garnished with silver or 
white cords^and tassels. 

The Swiss regiments in the Australian service wore French 
grey or dark-grey uniforms with scarlet facings and silver 
y lace. 

The tufts and tassels, of the hats, sword-knots; and silk fringe 
of the epaulettes of subalterns and sergeants were generally of 
. a*uniform colour in each army; blue and gold in France, purple 
and silver in Spain, orange and silver in Holland, blue and 
silver in f^ardinia, and red and silver in Naples. Surgeons and 
their mates generally wore French grey, faced with scarlet and 
laced with gold. Chaplains also wore gold lace. Drummers 
and Fifers wore the Colonel's livery. Belts were of buff 
* leather pipe clayed and pouches of black leather, those of 
Guards and Grenadiers being usually ornamented with metal 
devices. In the Swiss Guards of Naples the sergeants had 
their pouches covered with blue velvet trimmed with silver 
, embroidery. 

Grenadiers were generally armed with sabres, in addition to 
their muskets and bayonets. In the Dutch service the men of 
the'Battalion Companies were armed with a short sword. Com¬ 
pany officers carried spontoons or hallpikes, and sergeants 
had halberts, but the officers and sergeants of Grenadier com¬ 
panies had fusils and bayonets and sabres, instead of swords. 

, Only in the regiment in Naples the officers carried no other 
weapon but their swords. When the Gardes Suisses in France 
" marched past, their Captains marched on foot armed with 
their spontoons or fusils; but when manoeuvring they were 
mounted, and armed only with their swords. 

Only regiments, of Guards had bands of music, and they 
were limited to i6 Musicians : 4 bassoons, 4 horns, 4 hautboys 
and 4 clarionets. Regiments of the Line had no music but 
their drums and fifes. 

It is said that the tune of ” Le Ranz des Vaches" was 
> forbidden to be played in the Swiss regiments, as it excited 
in the men an uncontrollable desire to re-visit their native 
mountains and so led to desertions. 

The Trabants wore the livery of the regimental Colonel, 
and were armed with halberts. They had become in later 
times the personal servants of the Captain, while they were 
mustered and paid as soldiers. Each.Swiss regiment in. 
Naples had six Trabants for the Ooloael, and four for the* 
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Lieutenant-Colonel included in its flana major^ or regimental 
staff, and two in each company for the benefit of the Captain. 

There were also in every Swiss company, or on its rolls, 
" paye-mortes,’* or men of straw,” for whom pay and rations 
were drawn as if they were effective. The capitulation for the 
hire of a regiment always stipulated that there should be two 
or more paye-mortes in each Company au profit du iapitaine, 
Trabants and pay-mortes were finally abolished in the Swiss 
regiments in the French service in 1771. 

Six battalions of Swiss were lent by Holland to England 
during the Jacobite rebellion of 1715 ; but they did not arrive 
in Scotland until the battle of Sheriffmuir had been fought 
and the danger was practically over. Their blue uniforms 
and moustaches created great surprise among the ijatives.. 
They remained in Scotland until the country was entfrely paci¬ 
fied, and then returned to Holland. 

At the outbreak of the seven years’ war King George the 
Second commissioned Jacques Prevdst or Prcvdt of Geneva 
to raise a Swiss regiment of four battalions for the British 
service. Prevost had been a subaltern in Sardinia and after¬ 
wards Captain of a Company in the service of Holland, of 
which he had made his brothers—Augustine and Mark— 
Captain-Lieutenant and Lieutenant, respectively : he now made 
them Lieutenant-Colonel and Major of the regiment he was 
raising for the King of England. He took great pains in the 
formation and equipment of the regiment, and procured 
the services of many veteran officers and soldiers ; but when 
it was ready for inspection in 1756, the money for its main¬ 
tenance was not* forthcoming ! The opposition in Parliament 
had succeeded in preventing the necessary funds being placed 
at the King’s disposal. The dilemma was surmounted by 
making two of the battalions into a 5th and 6th battalion of 
the Royal American Regiment, then a Colonial Corps, after¬ 
wards the Sixtieth Regiment of the Line and now the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. 

The other two battalions were transferred to the service of 
the Hon’ble East India Company and transported to Madras, 
whence, being despatched in open boats along the coast to 
Cuddalore, many of them were captured by a French igan- 
of-war. 

Some of the , Swiss officers of these troops rose to high 
rank and made their names famous in the British service: 
the three brothers. Prevost rose to be general officers, and re¬ 
ceived grants of land in Canada as a recompense for their 
services. Frederick Haldimand of Yverdon, who had been 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Swiss Guards at the Hague, became 
Colonel of the Royal American Regiment, and afterwards 
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rose to be a Lieutenant-General, and Governor-General of 
Canada during the American War of Independence. 

Louis Bouquet, of Berne, became Brigadier-General and died 
Governor of Pensacola. Polier, of Lausanne, became Major- 
General and commanded the troops at Fort St. George, Madras ; 
and Gingens, of Berne, distinguished himself in the war 
against* the French in the Carnatic. On the other side, 
Paradis, another Swiss officer, commanded the French on the 
memorable day at San Thomd, when the army^ of the Nawib 
of Arcot was scattered by a single European battalion, and 
the delusion of the military strength of the Mogul Empire 
in India was dispelled for ever. 

During the great wars of the eighteenth century there were 
sometimes as many as from 50,000 to €0,000 Swiss serving in 
Foreign *Armies ; and when May published his book in 1788, 
there were, in round numbers, 38,000 Swiss permanently employ¬ 
ed abroad, distributed as follows : France had a regiment of 
Guards of 4 battalions and 11 regiments of the line of 2 b^attalions, 
or 26 battalions in all, aggregating 14,000 bayonets, Holland had 
a regiment of guards and 6 regiments of the line, or 14 battalions 
with 10,000 bayonets : Spain had 4 regithents and 8 battalions 
of 5 ,000 bayonets; Naples had a regiment of Guards and 3 
of the line, with 6,000 bayonets : Sardinia had a regiments 
with 6 battalions, mustering 3,000 bayonets, and 12 field guns. 
There were, besides, 6 companies of Swiss Halberdiers employ¬ 
ed as Palace Guards ; one in the service of the kings of France, 
one in that of the king of Sardinia, and 4 in that of the Pope, 
aggregating yoo officers and men. 

In aU this number of men there was not a single horse-soldier. 
The French Revolution, which swept away so many old land¬ 
marks, and completely changed the aspect of affairs in Europe, 
was fatal to the Swiss soldier |trade. The thrones that had 
been surrounded by Swiss Guards were overturned and their 
defenders massacred or disbanded : the governments of the 
Cantons became democratic, and the old aristocracy which had 
been the chief maintainer of, and the chief gainer by, the traffic 
in recruits, lost all its power and influence. But, above all, 
the general introduction of conscription into all the countries 
of Europe completely superseded the old system of recruitment, 
ana destroyed the demand for mercenary soldiers. The practice 
of capitulations lasted on until the middle of the ninteenth 
century; but the customers of the Cantons were no longer the 
Lords of Legions, but petty tyrants who hoped to escape the 
resentment of their subjects by hedging around their tottering 
thrones with Swiss bayonets. 

When the Revolution broke out, the whole French Ariiiy 
sided with the people except the foreign regiments "of Swiss, 
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Germans, and Irish who remained the only bulwark of the 
throne. The Swiss regiments of Salis-Samade, Diesbach, and 
Chateauvieux were among the troops which were drawn around 
Paris in the vain hope of overawing the populace; and a com¬ 
pany of Salis-Samade, or Vieux Satis (as it was commonly 
called, to distinguish in from the Jeune Satis, the Grison regi¬ 
ment of Salis de Marschlinz), was sent to garrison the Bastille, 
where a battalion would have been none too many. After the 
fall of that fortress, the timid king withdrew the troops from, 
the neighourhood of the capital. Had Louis XVI acted like 
King Ferdinand of Naples on a similar occasion and sent his 40 
Swiss and German battalions into the streets of Paris on the 
I2th July, 1789, the French Revolution might have had a dif¬ 
ferent history. But the House of Bourbon was fated to fall, 
and the fidelity and courage of its Swiss soldiers only involved 
them in the common ruin. 

A mutiny among Swiss troops was a most rare occurrence ; 
but the soldiers of the regiment of which the Marquis of Sullia- 
Chateauvieux was proprietary Colonel, considering themselves 
wronged by their officers in some matter of interior economy, 
and incited by their French companions in arms, mutinied at 
Nancy, and placed their officers in confinement. They were 
subdued by the Marquis de Bouilte at the head of some loyal 
troops among which was the Swiss regiment of Vigier and Cas-. 
tella, after a sanguinary struggle. Some of the ringleaders 
were executed, and others sent to the galleys ; but these were 
later liberated by the Republicans. The regiment returned to 
its allegiance and behaved well afterwards. 

In 1792 the Bernese Regiment of Ernest {ci-devant Erlach) 
which was in garrison at Aix, was surprised and disarmed by 
the National Guards and the mob. The Zurich Regiment of 
Steiner at Lyons was threatened with a similar fate, but it 
prepared to defend itself by force of arms. The authorities 
of Berne were indignant at the attack upon their regiment, 
and recalled it from the ungrateful service in which it had 
distinguished itself for more than a century. Major Von 
Wattenwyl, or de Watteville, who was commanding it at the 
time, led the regiment back to Berne, where it was disbanded, 
he and most of his officers and men entering the service' of 
Austria and eventually that of England. The Cantons sent 
orders to all the regiments in France to guard against similar 
attacks, and to resist them by force of arms. 

In June, of the same year, the National Assembly dissolved 
Uke Maisoa du Roi in which the company of the hundred 
$wiss was included. On the loth August the Regiment of the 
Gardes Suisses was destroyed' while heroically (tefendmg the 
Palace of the Tuileries against the overwhelming numbers of 
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th^^ir treacherous and cowardly assailants; and ten days after¬ 
wards the Assembly decreed the dismissal from the French 
service of all the Swiss regiments in France, and repudiated 
ih.e arrears due to the Cantons on the capitulations, which 
amounted to a large sum. However, all these arrears were 
afterwards honourably paid up by King Louis the XVIII, after 
the Bourbon Restoration in 1814. The regiments were led back 
into Switzerland by their officers, and were there disbanded * 
i^onie of the soldiers accepted the offers of enlistment made to 
them in the new levies of the Republican Government; but 
. the majority of them sought service in other lands. A corps of 
Swiss Guards for the Emigre Princes in the Army of the 
Rhine was formed from the men of Chateauvieux ; those of 
De Coflrten's Valaisan and De Salts' Grison regiments joined 
thie regiments of their countrymen in Spain and Piedmont ; 
and most of the rest flocked to join De Watteville and his men 
in the service of Austria, where they were formed into 4 double¬ 
battalion regiments equipped as Jagers and clothed in green 
uniforms. 

They were paid for by England, though they served with 
the Austrian Armies ; they fought through all the campaigns 
against the French Republicans, and when they were disbanded 
after the peace of Tuneville, their battalions were reduced to 
sjceleton cadres. From their debris Colonel DeWatteville raised 
a regiment of two battalions for the service of England, which 
was joined by many officers and men who had been with him in 
the Bernese regiment in France. The regiment was marched to 
Venice, and transported thence to Sicily, which was then occu¬ 
pied by*a British Army. It was organized like the Regiment 
de Roll which had been raised in 1795 for England from Swiss 
soldiers disbanded from the Armies of France and Holland, by 
Baron *Louis de Roll of Soleure, who had been Captain and 
Colonel in the Gardes l^uisses and had afterwards joined the 
emigri army on the Rhine. His ; Lieutenant-Colonel was 
Purler of Lucerne, one of the defenders of the Tuileries on the 
loth August, who was afterwards killed in the battle of Alex¬ 
andria, and buried at the foot of Pompey's Pillar, as is recorded 
in the epitaph on his cenotaph in the cloisters of the Hofktrche 
at "Lucerne. The regiment consisted of 1800 men, in 2 batta¬ 
lions of 9 companies each, m., 1 Grenadier, i J&ger, and 
7 battalion companies, The regimental staff was a Colonel, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Major, 2 Aide-Majors, 2 Sous-aide* 
Majors, two Adjutants, 2 Ensigns, a Quarter-Master, a Surgeotl 
Major and 2 Assistant-Surgeons, and a Catholic and a Frdti^s^ 
tant Chaplain. The uniform was red, like that of the Bntilh 
Infantry of t!ke Line, with silver lace. The J&ger bd^any Was 
dressed in green and armed with rifles. The colotira Wdre ted 
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with the white Swiss cross, and were the gift of the noble iadies 
of Soleure. The regiment was recruited and formed on Austri¬ 
an territory, as the French were then dominant in Switzerland. 
It was embarked first for Corsica, which the English were 
trying to wrest from the French at the time, and it was after¬ 
wards continuously employed in the Mediterranean during 
the war. 

T 4 ie third Swiss regiment in the British service was the 
regiment de Meuron, which came over to them from the Dutch 
service in Ceylon in 1796. Count de Meuron of Neuchdtel 
had served his apprenticeship to arms in the Swiss regiment 
of Karrer, afterwards Hallwyle’s, raised to serve as a Marine 
Corps with the French fleet during the seven years* war, for the 
Swiss had by this time quite surmounted their old prejudice 
against sea service. Count de Meuron was engaged in several 
sea fights against the English. At the conclusion of the war 
Hallwy]e*s regiment was broken up, and the Count got transfer- 
ed to the Swiss Guards in which he rose to be Captain and 
Colonel. When Holland, irritated by the English claims to 
the right of search, joined France and Spain against her in 
1781, the Dutch East India Company applied to the French 
War Office for the loan of a Swiss officer to raise a regiment 
for the protection of their Colonies in the East, and Count de 
Meuron was detailed for the service. He raised a regiment of 
two battalions in his native Canton of Neuch&tel. According 
to the custom which had just come into vogue, each battalion 
had two flcld-pieces and a detachment of artillerymen attached 
to it. The gunners were picked, like the grenadiers, from the 
whole battalion. The regiment was dressed in blue, with yellow 
facings and silver lace ; and its head-dress, instead of the 
cocked-hat, was the black leather helmet with bearskin crest 
which had just come into fashion. The colours had.black 
and yellow flames on a ground of the green de Meuron livery, 
quartered with the Swiss cross. 

The regiment was marched to Brest, where it was embarked 
on French transports for the Cape of Good Hope, which it gar¬ 
risoned alternately with Ceylon. It happened to be in the 
latter Colony when the French Republicans invaded Holland 
and overturned the Government. The Swiss regiments in ^he 
Dutch service were disbanded and the Stadtholder took refuge 
in England. The Dutch East India Company was bankrupt 
and its troops remained unpaid ; the English invaded Ceylon, 
and two companies of de Meuron*s regiment were made 
prisoners by them at Trincomalee. They offered to take the 
regiment into their own service, and the Stadtholder wrote 
out, releasing the regiment from its Dutch engagements and 
from its oath of allegiance to himself* The troops were only 
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too glad to accept the British offer, and a capitulation was 
drawn up between the Government of India and Count de 
Meuron. But some of the provisions were objected to by the 
British War Office, among others the tenure of companies by 
Field Officers, and Count de Meuron proceeded to London, 
where a fresh capitulation was concluded, and everything satis- 
factorify arranged, the Indian scale of pay and allowances quite 
reconciling the Field Officers to the loss of their companies. 
The^regiment changed its uniform from blue and yellow to 
Ted with blue facings, and displayed the Union Jack in the 
upper inner Center of its colours. It was in garrison for some 
years in the Madras Presidency, and served in the Mysore 
war, at the battle of Malvilly, and at the siege and storming 
of Seringapatam. In 1807 it was brought to England, was 
stationed for some time in the Channel Islands, and then was 
sent to join the regiments of De Roll and De Watteville in 
Sicily. The Count de Meuron attained the rank of General in 
the British Army. An interesting history of the regiment was 
edited by one of his grand-nephews and published at Neuchdtel 
in 1885. It contains, besides the regimental records, the full 
text of the capitulations, list of the officers, letters written by 
some of them from India, with coloured plates of the uniforms 
and colours. 

When General Buonaparte had conquered Piedmont and pro- 
•claimed the Cisalpine Republic, the Swiss regiments in the 
Sardinian service were transferred to the French army as 
Helvetic Legions of Italy. The King's company of Swiss 
Halberdiers was constituted a company of Gendarmerie ^ pied 
at Turin, and continued to wear its scarlet uniform with royal 
blue facings and silver lace and its huge cocked hats till it was 
finally broken up in 1802. The Helvetic Legions of Italy were 
almost destroyed in the defeats of General Joubert’s army by 
Savaroff at Verona and Magnano, and the remnant of them 
were made prisoners in the capitulation of Mantua on the 
joth July 1799. 

The King of Naples had taken refuge in Sicily, where he was 
protected from the French arms by a British fleet and army. 
As he could no longer recruit his Swiss regiments from Switzer- 
lajjd, which had fallen entirely under the tutelage of France, 
he drafted what remained of them into the Anglo-Swiss regi- 
^ments of De Roll and De Watteville which were stationed in 
Sicily. Spain was now the only country in which the Swiss 
regiments remained on their former footing. Switzerland itself 
was the theatre of wars, and was besides torn by internal 
dissensions; but the country regained peace and order under 
the oegis of Napoleon, who, under spacious title of Mediator of 
the Helvetic Confederacy, exercised absolute authority over the 
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Cantons. He prohibited the hire of Swiss troops to any other 
foreign Power, and concluded a capitulation for the supply of 
16,000 men, formed in four regiments of 4,000 men each. Each 
regiment comprised 4 battalions, 3 being field and one a dep6t 
battalion. Each battalion had 9 companies, one of Grenadiers 
and eight of Fusiliers ; also two field guns and a detachment 
of artillery to work them. A Catholic and a Protestant Chap¬ 
lain were attached to each regiment. 

The Swiss regiments had hitherto been known by the names 
or titles of their Colonels, and this often makes their hist^y 
difficult to follow, the same title being borne by different regi¬ 
ments at different times. The Swiss regiments in the service 
of France were numbered ; but the numbers were only used to 
mark their seniority in the line. In Holland their seniority 
was determined by the date of rank of their proprietary Colohel, 
and varied accordingly from time to time. Napoleon intro¬ 
duced numerical titles into his army, and the new Corps 
were known as the 1st, and, 3rd, and 4th Swiss Regiments. 

The uniform was a red coatee, with yellow facings for the ist 
Regiment, royal blue for the and, black velvet for the 3rd, and 
sky-blue for the 4th. The lace was gold ; the rank and file 
had epaulettes of yellow worsted. White knee-b|eeches and 
black spatterdashes were worn. 

The head-dress was a broad-topped chako, except for the 
grenadier companies, who wore bear skin caps. The armament 
and equipment were the same as for the French infantry of the 
Line. 

The Emperor made a separate capitulation with the Canton 
of Valais for the hire of a single-battalion regiment of 960 of 
all ranks. It also was dressed in red with white facings. 
When Napoleon annexed the Valais to France, he made this 
regiment into the 2nd Battalion of the nth French Regiment 
of Light Infantry. 

Another Swiss battalion was raised from the Canton of 
Neuch&tel to serve as a Corps of Guards for Marshall Berthier, 

' Napoleon’s trusted and favoured Major-General (Chief of the 
Staff), who, under the victorious Empire, replaced the King of 
Prussia as Prince of Neuch^tel and Vallengin. The uniform 
was a yellow coatee with scarlet facings, and the battalion was 
nicknamed Let Conans du Prince Berthier ” in the French - 
Army. It accompanied its master into Spain, afterwards 
served in the disastrous Russian campaign, and was disbanded 
after the fall of Napoleon. 

After the formation of these new Swiss regiments, the ist 
Regiment was sent into Italy, while the other three were em¬ 
ployed on garrison duty in France. The 1st Regiment formed 
part of the Army of Naples under Joseph Buonaparte and 
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Joachim Murat, and one of its battalions had the misfortune to 
cross bayonets with a battalion of De Watteville*s Anglo-Swiss 
regiment at the combat of St. Euphemia, called by the Engfii^ 
the battle of Maida. The French battalion was routekf^ its 
cKef de bataillon^ the Vandois Ciavel was mortally wounded and 
made prisoner, and died In the hands of his captors and fellow- 
countrymen ; several hundreds of its soldiers were also taken 
prisoners, and served to recruit the ranks of their victors and 
of their fellow-Swiss regiment of De Roll, also at that time 
stationed in Sicily. Both De Watteville*s and De Roll*s regi¬ 
ments had taken part in Sir Ralph Abercromby’s auccess^l 
campaign in Egypt, and afterwards in General Fraser's unsuc¬ 
cessful one, where De Roll's Swiss were terribly cut up in the 
dhfortunate affair at A 1 Hamed, in which the English force was 
overwhelmed by the furious attack of the Turkish Cavalry. 
They were also employed to garrison Malta and other stations 
in the Mediterranean, but remained for the most part in Sicily 
during the long war, where they were eventually joined by the 
Swiss Regiment De Meuron. It is a striking proof of the in¬ 
fluence of the British Naval Power on the fortunes of the war, 
that Murat, with an overwhelming French force in the kingdom 
of Naples, never ventured to cross the narrow Straits of Messina, 
which were patrolled by English men*of-war. He did, indeed, 
once make the attempt; but the disembarkation had hardly 
commenced when some English ships appeared, upon which the 
whole French flotilla incontinently fled to the nearest harbour 
of refuge, leaving one battalion, which had been already landed, 
to be made prisoner by the enemy. 

Maida was not the only field of battle in which Swiss troops 
were found ranged in hostile ranks. When Napoleon seized on 
the Spanish Crown, he treated the four Swiss regiments in its 
service as if they were part of his own army. They, how ever, 
considered themselves bound to their former master, and two 
of the regiments succeeded in •joining the patriot army in 
Andalusia, and had a large share in compelling the surrender 
of Dupont's army at Baylen, where a Swiss battalion on the 
French side was made prisoner, and served to recruit the cranks 
of its captors. These Swiss regiments continued to serve in 
the Spanish armies and signalised themselves by their courage 
and conduct during the Peninsular War. On the other >hand, 
the and, .3rd, and 4th Swiss Regiments of Napoleon’s Army 
were sent from Frante into Spain, where they had a full; share 
of the tedious, arduous, and inglorious-warfare whidh. ex¬ 
tenuated the Military resources of the French Empire; One of 
these regiments shared in Marshal JunoPs defeat by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at Vtmiera : another was involved in the capitulation 
of Baylen. fiut these rare reversea wVre mmre than balanced 
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by a brilliant record of victories and successes. Captain de 
Salis-Samade, with fifty men of the 2nd Regiment, heroically 
defended the barrack and Church at Fuente del Sanes for three 
days against overwhelming numbers of Spanish guerillas in 
October l8lp, till he was rescued by a French relieving force. 
In i8ii the service battalions of all these regiments were re¬ 
called from Spain, and the ist Regiment was brought* from 
Italy to France, where the four regiments were formed in two 
Brigades in a Corps of La Grande Armde destined for the 
invasion of Russia. 

They marched to Moscow, and were among the last corps to 
keep their formation and retain their discipline during the 
terrible retreat, and they fought in the battles in the Beresina. 
They left most of their numbers in the snows of Russia, an^ at 
the close of the campaign of 1813, they could only*'muster 
each one battalion for the field, and a half battalion of recruits 
at the dep6t. 

In 1814 the ist Regiment capitulated with the honours of 
war at Bremen, after having gallantly defended the town for 
two days against the attacks of 5,000 Russians and Prussians. 
The other three regiments were in garrison in the fortresses 
in Holland when Napoleon was forced to abdicate his usurped 
authority, and, under instructions from the Confederation, 
which had now openly sided with the allies, the Swiss troops 
transferred their services to the restored Bourbon dynasty, and, * 
along with the rest of the French Army, took the oath of 
allegiance to Louis XVIII. ^ 

When Napoleon returned from Elba next year, the French 
troops, forgetting their recent oath, rejoined his eagles en masse : 
but the Swiss regiments refused to follow their example ; and, 
when the French troops in garrison with them raised the old 
joyous cry of Vive I’Empereur, ” the Swiss preserved an 
obstinate silence. Napoleon warmly pressed the Swiss offi¬ 
cers to declare for his cause : he used promises, cajoleries and 
finally menaces, in vain the officers refused any answer to his 
overtures till they had obtained orders from the Confederacy 
through the mouth of one of their own number, whom they had 
despatched to Switzerland for instructions. When he returned 
he brought word that the troops were to return to Switzerland, 
and were on no account to accept service under Napoleon. 
The Emperor was furious, and ordered all the Swiss officers to 
quit France within twenty-four hours. They accordingly left, 
strictly enjoining the sergeants to keep the men to their duty, 
and not to allow them to enlist in the French service. When 
the officers had gone, Napoleon renewed his solicitations to the 
men, and succeeded in inducing about 5,000 out of the 6,000 to 
rqoin his eagles. These men were formed into a battalion of 
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his Foreign Legion, and fought at Waterloo. Ail who after 
wards returned to Switzerland were punished by the authorities 
of their Cantons as deserters from their colours. 

I^apoleon perforce allowed the rest of the men to return home 
where they were rejoined by their officers and were led back to 
invade .France in conjunction with the armies of the Allies. 
The regiments were finally disbanded at the conclusion of the 
war, and most of the officers and men joined the new regi ments 
which the Cantons were raising for the service of Louis XVIII. 

The general peace which followed upon Waterloo was equally 
fatal to the existence of the three Anglo-Swiss regiments. 
But for a long time they had been only nominally Swiss ; at 
first their ranks were filled up by drafts from the disbanded 
Swiss* rqgiments in the service of the King of Naples, and by 
Swiss prisoners from Napoleon’s army, taken at Maida and 
elsewhere, or by deserters, allured by the higher rate of pay in 
the British army, or disgusted with the miseries of campaigning 
in Spain. Clandestine recruiting for them was also carried on 
in Switzerland. But it happened that when De Meuron’s regi¬ 
ment was quartered in England, an officer obtained leave to 
visit his home in Switzerland, and, proceeding thither incognito 
by way of Paris, was discovered by Fouch^’s police in the 
society of known Royalists and other suspected persons, and 
Was arrested and shot as a spy by order of Napoleon. This 
incident drew the Emperor’s attention to the existence of the 
Anglo-Swiss regiments, and he prevailed upon Berne and the 
other Cantons to issue edicts recalling all their subjects who 
were serving in those regiments and threatening them with loss 
of civil Tights and confiscation of their property if they persist¬ 
ed in remaining in the service of England. The Swiss officers 
treated these orders with contempt, and the authorities, who 
were themselves weary of the despotism of Napoleon, were not 
very zealous in enforcing the prescribed penalties : the edicts 
were rescinded immediately on the fall of the Empire. Mean¬ 
while the ranks of the three regiments were filled up with 
deserters and prisoners of war of any nationality from Napo¬ 
leon’s armies, mostly Germans and Poles, but indeed nearly 
every nation in Europe was represented in their ranks. At the 
doge of the war not one half of the men were Swiss. De Roll’s 
Regiment was transported from Sicily to Spain, and there the 
remnant of Dillon’s Irish regiment—the last remains of the 
famous Irish Brigade of the old French Royal Army—* was draft¬ 
ed into it, and the regiment was henceforth officially known as 
the Regiment of Roll-jDillon. It served in Catalonia daring 
the operations there against the French under Marshal Suchet, 
and had the word Peninsula ** inscribed on its coloura After 
the conclusion of the war it was stationed at Conu ami in. x8id 
was taken to Venice, and there disbaoded. 
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The regiments of De Watteville and De Meuron were, in 1813, 
transported from Sicily to Canada to fight the Americans on 
the Great Lakes. The latter thus gained the distinction Of 
being the only Swiss regiment that had served in all the four 
quarters of the globe. It had garrisoned the Cape of Good 
Hope under the Dutch, and had served in India under the 
English. Both regiments were actively engaged, during the 
short war in Canada, and after its conclusion they remained in 
garrison there until the general peace, and were disbanded in 
1816. All the men who elected to settle in Canada received 
grants of land in the colony, and the greater number remained 
there : the rest were brought to England, and had their passage 
paid thence to their own homes. 

Napoleon had re-established the post of Colonel-General of 
the Swiss and Grisons in the French Army, and had con¬ 
ferred it on his favourite—Marshal Berth ier, whom he created 
Prince of Neuchatel ; and after the death of Berthier, which 
happened just after he had deserted Napoleon to join the 
Bourbons, Louis XIII conferred the appointment on his bro¬ 
ther, the Count d'Artois, afterwards Charles X. 

The restored Bourbons showed their appri'ciation of Swiss 
fidelity by every means in their power. The Company of 
Cent Suisses de la Garde was re-constituted with all its old 
honours and privileges, and with an increased establishment of 
333 of all r|inks : and it was ordered that all its privates should 
rank as sergeants in the Army. It was dressed and equipped 
as a company of Grenadiers, retaining its old uniform of royal 
blue-faced with scarlet and laced with gold ; but the cut and 
fashion of it were modernised. 

King Louis XVlll signed two fresh capitulatidns with the 
Swiss Cantons, divided into two groups for the put pose. Each 
group engaged to furnish one regiment of guards of 3 batta¬ 
lions, and two regiments of the Line of 2 battalions each, 
making altogether in round numbers, 11,000 bayonets. Each 
battalion had 8 companies, of which one was of Grenadiers’ and 
one of Voltigeurs : in the Guards the 3rd battalion was a Light 
Battalion composed entirely of Chasseurs. The companies 
had 100 rank and file. Each regiment had two field-pieces 
and an artillery detachment to work them, of one Lieutenant, 

4 Non-Commissioned Officers, 20 Gunners and 15 Drivers. The ' 
officers of the Guards retained the former privileges with regard 
to rattle, and both officers and men had a higher rate of pay 
than in the Line regiments. The latter, again, had a higher 
rate of pay than their French fellow soldiers. 

The regiments were humbered as * the yth and 8th Regi- ^ 
meitts of Foot Guards, and the ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 44:h Swiss » 
^gimehts. They ranked after kll the ^ench regiments of 
toe GOards and of the Lihe reipiectirely.^ ' ’ ■ t 
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The two Guards regiments were dressed in scarlet with royal 
blue facings and silver lace. The Line regiments wore red 
coats with royal blue or black velvet facings, some being 
distinguished by red piping round their cuffs and collars; 
the lace and buttons were gold. The rank and file of the 
Grenadiers were distinguished by red epaulettes; Battalion 
companies had them white or yellow, and Voltigeurs and 
Chasseurs green. White plumes were worn in the bear-skin 
caps of the Grenadiers, and in the broad-topped chakos worn 
by the rest of the battalion. 

But the position of the Swiss regiments in France was now 
quite different from what it had been in former times. The 
French officers and soldiers were envious of their pay and 
privile|[es, and jealous of the favours shown to them by the 
King; ahd the people looked on them as foreign mercenaries 
whose hired bayonets were used to hedge about an unpopular 
dynasty. Manifestations of ill-will towards them were fre¬ 
quent, even on the part of French officers in the same garrisons. 

In 1823 the Swiss troops formed part of the French army 
sent into Spain to repress the Liberal movement in that 
country. After this laudable purpose had been accomplished, 
the 1st and 2nd Swiss regiments served as guards to the re¬ 
habilitated despot at Madrid until 1828, when they were 
brought back to France, where the the Bourbon throne was 
again tottering to its fall. In July, 1830, it finally fell, and the 
blood of its Swiss defenders was again freely and fruitlessly 
shed in the famous three days’ fighting in the streets of Paris. 

The Government of the new King Louis Philippe annulled 
the capitulations, though they had nine years more to run, 
and sent back all the Swiss regiments to their own couutry, 
where their soldiers long continued to wear their red uniforms 
in the ranks of the blue clad Federal Militia. Many of the 
officers and men joined the Foreign Legion which was estab¬ 
lished in the French Army and which was afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to the service of Queen Isabella of Spain to aid her in 
the Civil war against the Carlists. 

The petty Italian princes were now the only customers of 
the Swiss mercenary-market left, and the troops which they 
hired from the Cantons on capitulation were no longer intended 
to defend their employer against foreign enemies, but to enable 
him to coerce his unwilling and recalcitrant subjects. 

Growing murmurs were heard from the liberal and demo¬ 
cratic parties in the Cantons at the misuse of Republican valour 
employed to rivet the fetters on the victims of tyranny 
and oppression : but the Swiss soldier never troubled himself 
''about politics, or about the colour of the money that he 
.'pocketed as his pay : he was faithful to his salt, and he obeyed 
VOL. CVIII,] 4 
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orders : if the oauae lie fought for a bad one, be could die. 
Cor it as well as if it were a good «ie. 

In 182O4 King Francis of Naples received notice to <|t}it 
from his subjects, but was re>instated by Austrian bayonets. 
After this experience He looked about for some more reliable 
force to uphold hts throne than could be found in his native 
aoldiery; and he concluded capitulations with divers Swiss 
Cantons fm* the hire of four regiments. The ist Regiment was 
furnished by the Cantons of Lucerne, Uri. Unterwalden and 
Appenzell; the 2nd by Fribourg and Soleure; the 3rd by 
Schwytz, the Grlsons, and the Valais ; and the 4th belonged 
entirely to Berne. There was a proviso in the capitulatfoos 
that, as far as was possible, the troops should not be employed 
against their felow-countrymen serving in other armies. 

Each regiment had 2 Battalions, of 6 compaAiel each, 
the flank companies being Grenadiers and Chasseurs. The 
strength of the Companies was 130 of all ranks. Each regi¬ 
ment had two 6 pounder guns with a Lieutenant and 39 
gunners and drivers, and 24 horses for the gun and waggon 
-teams. The gunners, as well as the Grenadiers and Qiasseurs, 
were picked from the battalion Companies. 

The regiments were numbered 1 to 4, but^were commonly 
called by the names of their Colonels. The promotion in the 
first three regiments was partly regulated by the Canton to 
which an officer belonged, the companies belonging exclu¬ 
sively to differeut Cantons : in the 4th regiment, which was 
entiiely Bernese, the promotion went by seniority only. 

There was a Brigade Dep6t at Genoa, to which the recruits 
were marched in batches from their respective Cantoi^s, to be 
embarked on board Neapolitan transports for conveyance to 
Naples. 

The term of enlistment was for six years, with option of 
re-engagement. After twelve years’ service the soldier could 
claim his discharge with a year’s pay as gratuity ; but, if be 
elected to re-engage, he might retire with a pension equal 
to half-pay after twenty years’ service; to two-tliirds of 
his pay after twenty-five years; to three-fourths after thirty 
years, and to full pay after diirty-five years. Or he might 
elect, after twelve years’ service, to be transferred to the Neo- 
politan Veteran establishment Next to the British army, diese * 
Swiss troops in Naples were tlie best paid troops in Europe; 
they were also among the best dressed, their uniforms being 
scarlet, with gold lace and buttons, and facings of various 
colours, those of the Bernese regiment being as usual of black 
velvet. King Francis had good reason to rely os his six 
thousand Swiss soldiers, who in 1848 saved Uie throne of bis 
aon and successor King Ferdinaixd, whHe all around the crowns 
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•of Europe were rolling in ^e dust AU seeoed lost set 
Naples: the city was in the hands of the aaob and the 
National Guards; the native tpops were inclined tp join them; 
there was no hope of help from Austria, who had the Pied¬ 
montese and the insurgent Lombards on her hands. At the 
eleventh hour the terrified king, driven to bay, took the bcdd 
resolution of launching his eight Swiss battalions on the 
Insurgent city. The streets had been barricaded, the houses 
loop-holed, the churches turned into redoubts, and the town 
swarmed with armed national guards beaded by desperadoes 
from every country in Europe, who had hurried to Naples as 
a centre of triumphant and militant anarchy. The Swiss 
stormed the barricades, escaladed the balconies of the fortified 
houses, blew open the gateways with their field-pieces, carried 
the churches by assault: they lost 6 officers killed and 13 
wounded, aud had more than 200 men put de combat in 
the desperate street fighting, but they cleared the city from 
end to end—“ comme ils ont balayi cette canatlU ! and by 
the end of that bloody day there was no more talk of a 
Revolution in Naples 1 

But this most signal success of the Swiss regiments proved 
their greatest misfortune. In saving the life of a Bourbon dynasty 
they had signed their own death-warrant. Their exploit, instead 
of being applauded, was execrated by their fellow-republicans 
who complained that Helvetic valour had been grossly misem¬ 
ployed. The authorities of the Confederation and the Cantons 
refused to renew the capitulations with Naples, condemned 
the system of hiring out troops to foreign Powers, and ordained 
that it should henceforth cease. But still for some years 
longer Switprland continued to be a recruiting ground for 
foreign armies. In 1855 English recruiting agents appeared 
there, occupied in raising a Swiss Legion of two regiments 
destined to reinforce the British Army in the Crimea. At the 
same time the Emperor Louis Napoleon established recruiting 
bureaux on the French side of the Swiss frontier for the 
reception of Swiss recruits, from whom he formed a Swiss 
Legion of two double-battalion regiments of infantry and an 
independent battalion of Chasseurs. They were dressed and 
equ^ped like the French infantry, only the colour of their 
tunics was dark green instead of dark blue. 

These troops never left France. The Anglo-Swiss regiments 
had reached Smyrna on their way to the front, when the 
news of the Peace of Paris reached them there. They weie 
disbanded accordingly and the men were sent back to Switzer¬ 
land. Louis Napoleon also broke up his Swiss Brigade, and 
re-formed it, from the men willing to continue in his service, 
in one regiment of two battalioos, which was named the 1st 
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Foreign Regiment, and was sent to Algeria to fight the 
Kabyles. But it became increasingly difficult to obtain Swiss 
recruits to keep up the strength, and, at length, altogether im¬ 
possible. It was therefore broken up, and the remains of 
it were incorporated in other foreign regiments. The Pope 
and the King of Naples continued to recruit in Switzerland 
and to attract the mountaineers to their service by large 
bounties and high rates of pay. In 1859 the Swiss soldiers 
In the Papal service again covered the Swiss name witb 
obloquy by their brutality in the repression of the revolt 
at Perugia. Punch parodied a well known Swiss song in the 
words 

** Am not I, am not I, say, a very Swiss boy, 

When I hire me to whoso will pay ? • 

Tell smiles on Bomba's carbineer, 

And Pio Nono’s halberdier : 

&c., &c.'* 

But the battle of Castelfidardo soon after effectually dis¬ 
posed of all His Holiness' hired troops, Swiss or others: and 
the capitulation of Gaeta equally disposed of those still in the 
service of Naples. The almost universal introduction of uni¬ 
versal Ijability to military service gave the coup-de-grdee to the 
demand for mercenary soldiers, which had been the origin of 
the Swiss system for their supply. The enlistment of soldiers 
for the service of a foreign Power is now forbidden in Switzer¬ 
land : and Great Britain could no longer hope to raise Swiss 
regiments there, though she is very certain to need them as 
much as ever, as long as she sticks to the now antiquated system 
of recruiting by voluntary enlistment, which was the very 
fans et origo of the Swiss trade in mercenaries. Clandestine 
recruiting in Switzerland still supplies the few recruits neces¬ 
sary to keep up the strength of the company of parti-coloured 
halberdiers at the Vatican, now the sole representatives of the 
50,000 Swiss Grenadiers and Fusiliers who during the Euro¬ 
pean wars of the eighteenth century, carried their white cross 
colours to the front on all the battle-fields of Flanders and 
Lombardy, and who dyed with their heroic blood the rocks of 
the Dalmatian Coast and the sands of the Mauritanian desert. 



Art. III.—history IN COPPER-PLATE. 

I N India, whether in past ages or in comparatively modem 
times, the practice of writing important documents on 
paper, and of registering them in order to make them valid 
and binding, was not in vogue. Though the leaves of the 
palm-tree, the barks of the birch {bhurja-druma in Sanscrit), 
and other trees, and, occasionally, rough paper like the 
arseniuretted yellow-coloured kind used, at the present day, for 
writing MSS. and horoscopes upon, were used for writing 
purposes, yet the art of manufacturing the strong parchment¬ 
like paper used at the present day by attorneys for writing 
deeds, was not known in those times. Owing to the ignor¬ 
ance of the device of registering and other legal methods 
for lending validity and binding-power to documents, the 
validity of a deed was not recognised unless it was transcribed 
on some lasting mateiial, such as metal or stone. The people 
of those times, when making a gift or grant of land, or selling 
a property, usually took care to have the hibahnamah (deed 
of gift), or the bainamah (sale-deed), engraved on plates or 
slabs of metal, and then to hand them over to the grantees 
or the vendees. Documents, securing titles to landed property 
dsed also to be drawn up In the same form. These metal 
documents usually contain the dates of the transactions 
evidenced thereby, as also other chronological facts. Validity 
was lent to them by annexing them to the metal seals of the 
donors*or vendors. In the Museum at Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces there are eight copper-plate grants which illustrate, 
in a remarkable manner, some of the above-mentioned facts. 
The first grant (the donor's name is Luxumi Mohan), presented 
to the Institution by Major Bloomfield, shows that this method 
was sometimes adopted for drawing up sale-deeds, as will 
appear from the following translation of the inscription en¬ 
graved thereon: 

*'Be it blessed, in Samvat, 1135, (A.D.ioyp) Thursday, the Z4th 
of the latter half of Vaisakh, will the Victorious King Luxumi 
Mohan Tide Ralwaru Telugi Dewaklai Pravaktana, Ralaka, 
Singten, Davaradra, Paoul and Pampalu enter into a transac- 
iion. This day the village Manjin was sold. It woe purchased 
for 272 Bhagar. Witnesses to this are Ta Probhakar, Ta Rama, 

Sa Varata Singh, Sa Roralal.written . . , . , 

by." This plate also illustrates the fact that the 

practice of having these metal deeds attested by witnesses, 
like the modern method of attesting documents b^ marginal 
witnesses, was sometimes resorted to. Sometimes, this method 
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of attesting was replaced by that of annexing the seals of the 
grantors, or the vendors, as will appear from an examination of 
the plates numbered 2 and 3 in the same collection, the former 
discovered at Arni, the latter at Raipur, and both presented 
by Major Bloomfield. Number 2 comprises a set of three 
copper-plates, joined together, and has a seal attached; and 
Number 3 also contains the same number of (plates, similarly 
|oined, and has, in like manner, a seal attached. The copper¬ 
plate numbered 4 was transferred from the Jabalpur Museum, 
and nothing particular is known about it. 

It is a curious fact that the plates upon which these records 
are inscribed are usually of copper, or of an alloy of copper 
and silver. Very rarely brass plates were used for the same 
purpose. The Lahore Museum is possessed of f^ve. brass 
plates bearing inscriptions in Persian and granting land, all 
of which were acquited by that institution through the good 
offices of Mr. E. Nicholl, Secretary to the Municipal Commit¬ 
tee of Amntsar. All of them appear to have been granted 
by Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Khalsa, or Sikh, Dynasty 
in the Fanjab, and they record the following historical and 
chronological facts : No. I is dated the 27th Baisakh, 1852 
(Vikramaditya Era), signed by Sirdar Jodh Singh ; No. 11 
bears date the 3rd of Maghar, 1869 (V.E.), and is signed by 
Sirdar Diwan Singh; No. Ill is dated the 4th Maghar, 1873 
(V.E.), and is .signed by Faqir Mir Din and Sirdar Bisakha 
Singh; No. IV is dated the rst Maghar, 1873 (V.E^), and is 
signed^ by Sirdar Bhag Sing, Sirdar Bisakha Sing and Faqir 
Mir Din ; and No. V is dated the 14th Baisakh (V.E.), and is 
signed by Sirdar Jndh Singh. • 

There is one remarkable fact shown by the above-mentioned 
plates, wa., that during the regime of the Khalsa Dynasty, the 
Vikramaditya Era was in use in the Panjab, and that all the 
documents are testified to by witnesses. It is to be noted here 
also that the sanad No. 6 in the Library of tlie Asiatic Society 
of Bengal consists of three brass plates inscribed in Sanscrit 
and Canarese characters. It is from Chitradurg in the 
Capiatic. Now, it is to be inferred from the Lahore and the 
Chitradurg plates that brass was not only occasionally used 
for these ,puI poses in comparatively modern times, but Also 
that it was u.sed in South India so far back as the fourteenth 
eentury of the Christian Era. Occasionally an alloy of copper 
and silver was used for the purposes of the seals, and, most 
probably, of the plates also. There is now preserved in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum a copper-silver seal* of Kumara 
Gupta II, found, at some time before 1886, at Bhitari in the 
Ghazipur district, N.-W.-P., and presented by Mr, J. NichoUs, 
G.S. Most probably tlie seal had once been affixed to a coftper- 
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f>}Rfe grant aflid fcad beerr sdtdered cm to it. Ttrfe seai hr of 
great historical value, for the tnscri|»tion on it gives, for the first 
time, a genealogy of the ear!/ Gupta dyoasty (Ar D. 3r9-53o) 
arhich emimerates nine generations, instead ot only seven 
hitherto known. 

Almost all the hiseribed metal plates that have been hitherto 
discovered and described are of copper ; perhaps because of its 
smooth surface and softness in yielding to the engraver’s tools. 
In the grants made by royal personages, the reigning dates of 
the donors, as well as the names of the dynasties to which 
• they belonged, are also given. In those times, ft was a common 
practice for kings to entfow Brahmans and other meritorious 
persons with grants of rent-free lands, either for the encourage¬ 
ment df learning, or for religious and charitable purposes. 
Similar grants were also made to maths, or monasteries, temples 
and other religious foundations ; and, even at the present 
day, many such sanads must be in the possession of such 
rnstTtution*«, which are jealously concealed from the scrutiny 
of the cunous and are only brought out for the purpose of 
filing in court as documentary evidence in support of some 
title that may be set up in suits pending therein. Such cases 
frequently occur tn the Bombay and the Madras Presidencies. 
Almost all the inscribed copper-plates that have been hitherto 
discovered are sanads of this description, which serve the 
purposes of title-deeds to land. The inscriptions engraved 
thereon record the fact of the occurrence of stich transactions, 
the grantee’s name and the grantor’s name and dynasty or 
family. , 

In the ignorance of fhe art of manufacturing stout paper, 
and of the usual legal devices now adopted, this method 
of recording transfers of land on metal plates was almost 
nniversally resorted to in every part of India, not only 
tn Bengal, but also in Madras, Bombay, the N.-W. Provinces 
and the Punjab. That the d3mastie’s which reigned In fhe 
western pavt of India before it came under the dominion of 
the Malmmedan rulers of this country, adopted this method, 
will appeaf from the large numbers of copper-plate sanads 
which have been brought to light in various parts of the 
Bombay PresTdeney. ^ny one may ascertain the truth of 
this by going through Che various volumes of the Journals 
of the Bombay Literary Society and of the Bombay Branchr 
of fhe Royal Asiatic Society, whercio he will find deserfbed 
a large number of them granted by the kings who at various 
times reigned there. If a visitor to the Western Capital will 
pay a visit to tlie Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Rc^al 

* VUe Procaediagv A. 9- fi. p. rpc; A. S. U., Vot. LVIl, |^, 84 -foS; 
also the Iiidian Antiquary, ▼ot. XfX, p. 3S^ ff. 
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Asiatic Society, arranged in its rooms in the Town Hall of 
that city, he will find there exhibited, among the images 
of Hindu gods and goddesses, Buddhist and Jain Images, 
Budhhistic antiquities from Bramhapuri Hill near Kolhapur 
and from Sopara near Bassein, and inscribed stones and 
slabs, a collection of thirty-seven copper-plate grants mainly 
made up of contributions by private persons and by the 
Government of Bombay. Nothing particular is known regard¬ 
ing their history (only some of them have beeij described in 
the B. B. R. A. Society’s Journal). But they record the names 
of the following kings and dynasties only* viz., Dahrasena *, 
{Traikutaka Dynasty'); DharasenaIV\ (VaUabAt Dynasty) \ 
Govindraja I {Rashtrakuia Dynasty) ; Amoghavarsha {Rashtra- 
kuta Dynasty) ; Siladitya § ( Vallabhi Dynasty') ; Siladftya IV 
( VaUabhi Dynasty) ; Siladitya I ( Vallabhi Dynast^ ; Bhimadeva 
{Chalukya Dynasty) ; Singhana 11 ( Yadava Dynast^ ; Ramdeva 
(Yadava Dynast^; Dadda II || {Gutyjara Dynasty) and 
Siladitya II {Vallabhi Dynasty)» Among them is a copper¬ 
plate grant, supposed to have been found in the vicinity of 
Ujein, and presented by Colonel Sandys, through the Lord 
Bishop of Bombay. The character is Sanscrit and the sanad 
appears to have been given by Vueyulludeva, a petty chief on 
the banks of the Nerbudda and a dependent of AJuy-upaldeva, 
on the 13th day of the bright half of Kartick, in the year 1231 
(A. D. 1174), to record that a village named Ailuveegamb was 
granted on the 12th of the bright half of Kartick in the same 
year, on the occasion of performing the ceremony of Oodyapun 
(consequent on the fast observed by Vueyulludeva on^the iith 
of the bright half of Kartick)^ for the purpose of* feeding 
fifty Brahmins daily (J. Bo. Br. R. A. S., Vol. iii, Part I, 
p. 181.) 

Three sets of copper-plates of the. Kadamba Kings of Bana- 
rasi presented by the Government of Bombay in 1876. They 
were discovered in the course of excavating the tank of 
Devagiri, ^ Taluka Karajaghi. Set No. 1 , the smallest of 
the three in size, consists of three rectangular sheets of copper 
measuring about 5 by 25^". It records the grant by King 
Mrigesavarma, the son of Santivarma, of the Kadamba 
Dynasty, in the 3rd year of his reign, of ceftain lands to 
the Supreme Divine ArhaU Set No.* II consists of four 
sheets measuring about "x 2j^ *. It records the grant by 
the above mentioned king, of the village of KAlavanga, after 


* From Surat, described by Bhagban Lai Indraji in J. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVI, 
'• 3 ® 4 " 

t Idem^ Vol. X., p. 66 . 

i Uescribed by ije Grand Jacob in Vol. IV, pp. 97 and loo. 
t Described by V. N. MandUk in i*»», Vol.XI, pp. 331 , 335 - 35 ». 33 ’- 34 . 3 S 9 * 3 ^ 3 « 
II Described by R. G. Bbandarkar in VoL X, p. i9. 
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dividing ft in to three parts, to the Jinendra Arbat. Set No. 
Ill consists of three sheets about 7 ^ "x ^ It records the 

f rant by King Devayarma, the son of Krishnavarma, of the 
Cadamba Dynasty, of certain lands for the benefit of the 
worshippers of Arhat (J. Bo. Br. R. A. S., Vol. xii. pp. 300 ff. 
and Appendix). Two sets of copper land grants dug out of the 
earth in Western Guzerat and inscribed with characters inter¬ 
mediate between those of Asoka and of the Guptas. The first 
. set records a grant of land, in the year (according to Anderson) 
Saka 33 o=A.I). 274, by King Dhara Sen II, son of Guha Sena, 
of the Vallabhi Dynasty, and is signed by his minister Skanda 
Bhatta. Set No. II records a grant of land, dated 370 Saka= 
circ :’3i4 A. D, by King Dhruva Sena III, of the Vallabhi 
Dyimsty, and is signed by his minister, Madana Hala, son of 
the above-mentioned Skanda Bhatta. It consists of two 
plates^the second leaf being much worn, and, consequently, 
illegible—which are joined together with a copper ring sur¬ 
mounted by the seal of the Vallabhis—a bull, and, under¬ 
neath it, the name Bhattaraka. (J. A. S. B., Vol. iv, p. 477; J. 
Bo. Br. R. A. S., Vol. iii, pt. II p, 213). 

Two copper-plate grants issued by Dhruba Sena of the Val¬ 
labhi Dynasty in Samvat 310 (254 A.D.). These were discovered 
in the course of excavations at the site of the ancient city of 
, Vallabhi, and were presented in June, 1868, by the Thakur 
Saheb of Wulla. They are very much corroded and scarcely 
legible (Vol. ix j. Bo,Br. R. A. S., pp. X Iviii, xxiv ; Ixxx.) 

Two copper-plate grants, found during excavations at the 
ruins of Vallabhi, and recording grants by kings of the 
Vallabhi Dynasty, were presented in October,*! 868, by Colonel 
Anderson and Krishnajee Luxuman Esq. (Vol. ix, pp. ixxiii, 
xxiv, Ixxxi.J 

A copper-plate grant of an ancient date, found in the village 
of Bhatera, of Kupperwanj Talooka. The inscription on it 
runs thus : ** Khamdar Sha Ramchtind Ameerchund, deposited 
here 1,51,000 worth of Mohurs, on Magsur Sud, 4th Samvat, 
1332 (A.D. 1476). It was presented by the Collector of Kaira, 
through the Government of Bombay (Vol. ix, pp. xxvi, Ixxxi). 

A copper-plate grant recording the gift by King Dahrasena, 
o^the Traikutaka family, of a village to a Brahman named 
Nannasvamin, in the year 207 (era unknown), and dug out at 
**Fardi*’ the head-quarters station of a taluka 50 miles south 
of Surat. It was presented by J. G. White, Esq., C. S., Collect¬ 
or of Surat (Vol. xvi, p. 346). 

A copper-plate grant, recording a gift of land by Dand^ha 
ChikkadSva, a feudatory of King Singhana II, of the Devagiri 
Yadava Dynasty, to a colony of BrEhmans, in the Saka 
year zi6o for 1159 (A.D. i237-8)» and dug out in the village 
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jwfe df HafilAhalK In Karajgf Taluka of the D 9 i?rrw?tf Dfstrlcf, 
It was presented bp the Bcmrbay Government in 1880-82. 
(Vol. XV, p. 583 ; p, XXX; p. xlii). 

A copper-plate grant, recording the gift bp King Dadda 11 
of the Gurjjara Dynasty, in Sika 417 fpth June 495 A, D.), 
of a village named Rachhchbavam, rn the district Annkul^svara, 
iii Giijerat, to a Rigvedi BTd.hmaii named Ndrdpan of the 
K^syapa Gotra. It was discovered in a village in the Surat 
Collectorate by Mr. Manekji Adeji and presented by him. 
to the Society. (Vol. x, p. 19, p. xi). Two copper-plates from 
the Bhownugger Durbar, presented by Dewan Gowree Shankar 
through J. Burgess, Esq, (Vol. x p, xi; xxvii). 

One copper-plate presented by the Government of il^inbay 
(Vol. X p. xxxvm). • • 

One copper-plate presented by the Chief of Gondul, through 
Captain Phillips (Vol, x, p. xxxviii). 

One large Copper-plate from Wullee, formerly called 
Bhimlapoor and afterwards Wulbapnra, near Bhownugger was 
presented by W. E. Frere, Esq., C.S, to the Museum of the 
B B. R. A. S. {Viiie Vol. v., p.662). Another small copper¬ 
plate, found near Barunga in Guzerat, was also presented by 
Mr. Frere, {Vide Vol. v., p. 662). 

A copper-plate inscription, dated Saka 910, h) the possession 
of a Jain at Kharepatan, was presented by the aforesaid owner, 
to the B. B. R. A. Soc. in April, 1851, (Vol. v, p. 669). 

The Hindu kings of Southern India also used to indulge in 
this practice, as will appear from an examination of the collection 
of seventy-three copper-plate grants now in the possession of the 
Archasologicat Section of the Government Central Museum at 
Madras. Notable among these are three grants of the Pallava 
Dynasty, of which No. i is described in Epigraphia Indiceff 
Part F, and No. 3 in Vol. I, page 144 pf Dr. Hultzsch's South 
Indian Inscriptions. The plates numbered I are a Prakrit grant 
of the Pallava King Sivaskandarvarman, and were purchased 
from Ohinnappa, a merchant of Hirahadagalli, in the BellRri 
D^trict. They are eight in number, and numbered with the 
ancient numerical signs of the ahshctrapalli ; but, contrary fn 
the ordinary usage, the figures are found on the first side of 
each sheet. The plates are held together by a sii^le rhrig 
to which a nearly circular seat is attached. This seal shows, 
as emblem, an animal, which may be intended for a horse or 
deer. Below these stands the word Stvaskandavarmanali, the 
last three aksharas of which are much defaced and doubtful. 
The first four aksharas are perfectly plain, and leave m doubt 
that this part of the grant was in Sanskrit, just like the 
mangala at the end. On the otherwise blank outnde of the 
fifst plate the word diikam ik uiscribed in very Farg# letters 
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The sanad No. awn fragment ei » Pellava coppei^Ete grant 
which consists of the Initial portion of a Sanskrit lascripttoa 
engraved on one side thereof. It measures 8^ by aH itiches ; 
and the remaining plates of the sanad are not forthcoming. On 
the left of the inscribed sMe of the preserved plate is a hole 
for the lost ring, whick musi have borne the royal seal' The 
name of the King who granted this sanad is lost; but the 
fragment contains the name of the grantor's great-grandfathef^ 
S.ri-Vira-Korchavarman, • whose laudator/ epithets agree liter¬ 
ally with those attributed to the Pallava Kings Skandavarman 
I and Skandavarman II, respectively, in two published copper- 
* plate grants, t The plate ends with the hrst syllables of a 
compound with which, in the same two grants, the description 
of the Re3(t king opens. This clase agreement and the archaic 
alphabet of the fragment leave no room for doubt that it was 
granted by one of those ancient kings of the Pallava Dynasty 
whose grants are dated from Palakkada, $ Dasanapura § and 
Kanchtpura. IT This view is further confirmed by the first 
line of the plate, according to which the king’s order wan 
dated from the prosperous and victorious residence of 
Dasanapura.” The inscription runs to the following effect t 
'’Hail I Victorious is Bhagavatl From the prosperous and 
victorious residence of Dasanapura. The great-grandson of 
the Maharaja Sri-Vira-Korchavarman, who was very pious, 
who acquired by the power of his arm a mighty treasure of such 
penance as becomes the warrior caste ; who ordained ail laws 
according to the sacred scriptures ; who was constant in virtue^ 
nnd whose mind was immeasurable. ” Hecently the same 
institution has acquired a Pallava grant, bought for the 
Government of Madras by Dr. Hultzsch, the Government Epi- 
graphist, from the Dharma-Karta of Kuram, a village near 
Kanchipuram, which has been deposited in it. It is engraved 
on seven thin copper>plates in a bad state of preservation, 
and will be published in Dr. Hultzsch's forthcoming Souik 
Indian Inscriptions'* 

The Hindu dynasties whch, at different times,, swayed the 
destinies of the North-Western Provinces of India, notably 
among them the King^ of Kanouj (Kanyakubja), are represent¬ 
ed ky nine land-grants now preserved in the Lucknow 
Provincial Museum. Six out of them were granted by Raja 

* The name KorchaTnrman reminds one of the Korcha, Koracba or Korava carte 
who constitute the gipsies of Southern India. 

t Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, p. 51; Vol. VIII, p. 168. 

$ Indian Aniiquarv, Vol. V., p. 52. Dr. Burnell’s identificatjoa of P a le kk eAt- 
with the modern Pulicat (Sooth Indian Paleography, 2 nd Edition, p. 36') iSiMten- 
able, ae the latter name h an Anglo-Indian eorruption of Paravev kadu, tke aid 
forest of v$l trees {AegU mamteiet}. 

\md Vol. V,p. 154. 

^ OonjeToram of the present day. Ibid Voh VlI- 1 , p 1^ 
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Govindachandra Deva of Kanouj. The sanad numbered i 
in the Lucknow collection is the Kh6h copperplate* inscription 
of the Maharaja Hastin, dated in the year 163. The set 
consists of three plates measuring 7^" by 5^.* The inscrip¬ 
tion is one of the Parivr&jaka Maharaja Hastin. It is dated, 
in words thus : “ in the enjoyment of sovereignty by the Gupta 
Kings/’ having been granted in the year 163, or A. D. 482-83, in 
the Mahll Asvayuga Samvatsara, and on the second lunar day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Chaitra. It opens with ai? 
invocation to the god Siva, under the name of Mabadeva; 
otherwise the tenor of the inscription is of a non-sectarian 
character. It records the grant by Maharaja Hastin of the 
Agrdhdra of Kdrparika to certain Brahmans. These plates 
were discovered in 1852, near the village of Khdh, <in the 
Nagandh State, in the Baghelkhand Division of Central India. 

This is the second of the two gi ants, on two and three copper¬ 
plates respectively, of King Hastin, which, bearing dates both 
In the Gupta era and the Jovian Cycle, are of great value for 
determining the initial year of that ancient era. The first 
grant, consisting of two plates, is now preserved in the Libary 
of the Benares College. Sanad No. 2 is the Madhuban 
copperplate j* of King Harshavardhana ol Sthanesvara, the 
modern Thaneswar, dated in the year 25. It is a single plate, 
measuring 205^ inches by 13^ inches. It records the transfer 
of the village of Samakundiki, situated in the vishaya of 
Kundadh^ni, and in the Chukti of Sravasti, to two learned 
Brahmans. The village had formerly been enjoyed on the 
strength of a forged sasana by one Vdmarathya, from whom 
it was taken after destroying the old plate^ Tiie grant is 
dated on the 25th year of the Samvat era, clearly referring 
to the Sriharsha era, and corresponds to A. D. 6311 The 
plate was discovered, in January 1888, by a cultivator whose 
ploughshare struck against it in a field near Madhuban, a 
village in Fargana Nathupur of Tahsil Sagri, 32 miles N. £. 
from Azamgarh, in the N.-W. F. Sanad No. 3 consists of 
one plate measuring 13^ inches by 8J^ inches and is 
a copperplate grant | of King Mahdsdmanta Balavarmadeva, 
dated in the 20th year. The legend on it runs to the effect 
that, from his residence at Brihadgriha, Balavarmadeva makes 
known to present and future royal families, and to the people 
concerned that, at the request of the village of merchants, 
headed by Sreshtin Dammuka, he, for their and their parents* 
spiritual benefit, granted the village of Bhujangika on the 

• Vide Corpus Inscripiionum Indicarum, Vol. Ill, pp. ioo>i(i5; Prinsep’s Essays 
Vol. I. p. 251 sK.; J. A. S. B, Vol. XXX, p. lo ss ; Archaeological Survey Reports, 
Vol. IX, p. i I ss. 

t Vide Epi%raphia Indica, Vol I. pp. 67-75. 

t Vide T/ie Indian Antiqmry^ Vol XX, pp. 123 m 25. 
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river Vegananda to certain religious students, enumerated by 
name. And he exhorts both the rulers and the inhabitants 
of the village to make over to the donees all customary dues 
and taxes. The locality where it was discovered is unknown, 
Sanad No. 4 is the Bas^hf copperplate grant * of Raja 
Govindachandra D6va of Kanauj, dated Samvat, 1161. It 
consists of one plate measuring 1^-4^" by lo^." It records 
the grant, to the Brahman Alheka of the Gautama gotra, of 
the village of Vasabhi in Samvat 1161, or A. D. 1104. It 
was discovered in a kher 4 close to the village of Bdsdhi in' 
the Etiwah district, N. W.-P. The fifth sanad is the Basahi 
copperplate inscription-f* of Raja Govindachandra Deva of 
Kanauj, dated Samvat, 1174, and consists of one plate 
measmrit^ by It records the grant to a 

Brihman Thakura, named Devapdla Sarman, of two villages 
(the names of which are not decipherable) in Samvat ii74,» 
1116 A. D. This plate was discovered along with No. 4. 
These plates (Nos. 4 and 5) were described in 1873 by 
Rajendralala Mitra, and it may be added here that Raja 
Govind Chandra belonged to the Rathore Dynasty of Kanauj. 
The sixth sanad is the Raiwan copper-plate grant | of 
Raja Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj, dated Samvat 1180, 
and consists of one plate measuring by 11^". It records 
the grant to a Brahman Thakura, named Bdlddityasarman, of 
the Pardsaragotra, of the village of Soharyaka, in Samvat 
1180,=A.D. 1123. It was discovered in a khera at Raiwan— 
the estate of Raja Amir Hasan Khan—in the Sitapur district, 
Oudh. It is of greater historical interest than Nos. 4 and 5, 
as it gives the ancestry of Govinda Chandra of Kanauj in 
greater detail. This inscription, together with Nos. 4 and 5, 
was redescribed by Dr. Fiihrer before the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal iu 1887. The seyentii sanad is the Rdn' copper-plate 
grant | of Raja Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj, dated 
Samvat 1188, and consists of one plate measuring 1^-3" by ii 
The inscription grants to the Brahman Ldhada Sarman, of the 
Gargagntra, a certain portion of land, belonging to the village 
of Dosahali (the modern Dasauli on the Jamnd) in Samvat 
1188.SA. D. 1131. It was found, in October 1888, in the 
delsris of a fallen high bank of the Jamnd, close to the village 
of RSn, not far from the village and police station of Lalanti, 
In the Fathpur district, N,-W. P. This grant exhibits some 

• Pide J.A.S,B. Vol. XLIl, p. 314SS.; The Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XIV, 
p. ini 

t Vide f.A. S.B Vol. XLII, p3148s; The Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XVIII, 

^*X^Vide /.A.S.S. Vol. LVI, pi07s8; The Indian Antiquary yoh XVIII, 

p. 56. 

§ ?ide The Indian Antiquary Vol. XIX, p 249. 
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curiou* new readings, not occurring in any of the previously 
found grants of the same king ; but it is specially remarkable 
because of the fact of its being dated in the Sam vat year 
1188, which is given both in words and figures, and is 
important because it proves that Govinda Chandra was still 
reigning in the year 1131 A. D, his latest date hitherto 
ascertained being the year 1128 A. D. (Samvat 1185). 

The eighth sanad is the Bangdw 4 n copperplate* grant of 
Raja Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj, dated Samvat, 1208, 
and consisting of one plate measuring i' 4* by 
It records the grant to the Brahmana AnataSarman, of 
the Vasishtha gotra, a resident of Patna, of tiie village 
of Gatiara, on Monday, the full moon day of the month 
Karttika, in Samvat 1208,=A. D. 1151. It was found by & Pasi, 
or toddy-drawer, in December 1887, in a field near the village 
of Bangdwdn, pargana Dariabad, in the Bira Bdnki district 
of Oudh. The ninth sanad is the Machhiishahr copperplate * 
inscription of Raja Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj, dated 
Samvat, X209, and consists of one plate measuring 4* by 
11^*. This inscription records the grant to the Brahman 
Pandit, Vamsadhar Sarman of the Kasyapa gotra, of the 
village of Peroha in the Mahdsaya district, on Monday, the 5Td 
lunar day of the bright half of the month Vaisdk'ha, in Samvat 
1209, or A. D. 1152. The plate was found in September, 1888^ 
in a field close to the town of Machhiishahr in the Jaunpur 
district, N.-W. P. The tenth sanad in the Lucknow collec¬ 
tion is a copper-plate grant*, discovered sometime in June, 1891, 
or thereabouts, in the house of one Gunga Prasad, a goldsmith, 
in the village named Pall, pargana Karari, of the Allahabad 
district It was dug out of the ground and consists of a 
single plate measuring 7 inches by 6 inches. The inscription 
consists of 16 lines engraved on both sides of the plate, and 
the characters are of the Northern class of Indian alphabets. 
The inscription belongs to the illustrious Maharajah Lakshmana, 
a feudatory prince of the great Gupta dynasty, and is issued 
from the city called Jayapura (?). It records the grant, in the 
)^ear 158 (A. D. 477), in the full moon day of the month 
Jaistha (May-June), by the abovementioned king, of a village 
to certain Brahmans. Attached to the plate is a copper ^al, 
bearing in relievo the figure of a recumbent lion, and below 
it are faint traces of the legend '*of the illustrious Maha¬ 
rajah Lakshmana,” It was presented by . the Magistrate of 
Allahabad. The inscription is translated thus:—'*Oml Hail 
from Jayapura I A most devout worshipper of the God 

* It has not yet been published, but will shortly appear in Epigraphia Indita, 

(I) Not yet published, but will shortly appear in Epigraphia Indica, 

* The Amtita Bazar Patrika of the yth July IhQl. 
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Jifabesvara ^Snra), the Itloatriotts Maliirij-i Lakshmana, being 
in good health, issues a coosmaod to the residet^s be^mitug 
ivith the Bratoanas, and to the cultivators at the village ^ 
Plieia Barvaitlca Be it known to you tlmt, for the purpose 
of increasing the religious merit of my parents and of rnyseH, 
this-village is granted by me as an a^ahara to the Brahmana 
Revatiawamin, of the Kantsagotra, a student of the Vajasa- 
neya, Madhyamdiaa school, you shall be obedient to bis 
commands, and you shall render to him the offering of the 
tribute of the customary taxes, gold, &c/’ And on the same 
subject there are also the following verses by Vyasa : He who 
confiscates land, rich in kinds of grains, that has been 
granted, becomes a worm in the ordure of a dog and sinks into 
heil together with his ancestors. The earth has been enjoyed 
by mSny kings, ccmimencing with Sagara : whosoever at any 
time possesses the earth, to him belongs, at that time, the re¬ 
ward (of this grant that is now made, if he continue it). The 
giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty thousand 
years; but the confiscator of a grant, and he who assents to an 
act of confiscation, shall dwell for the same number of years 
in hell! The dutaka (an officer whose duty it was to* carry 
the king's orders to the local officials, by whom the charter 
w’as then drawn up and delivered) is the illustrious Maharaja 
Naravdhanadatta, This charter has been written by Baladeva 
in a century of years, increased by fifty-eight, in the full-moon 
day of the month Jaistha.” The plates No. 8 and 9 are 
very important, as they show that Govinda Chandra was reign¬ 
ing so late as 1151 and 1152 A. D.—the latest dates of his 
reign hitherto discovered. In addition to these, Dr. Fiihrer 
reports that, in November 1886, Mr. Hivett-Carnac, the Opium 
Agent at Ghazipore, sent two copperplate inscriptions of 
Govinda Chandra of Kanauj to the Lucknow Museum for sale ; 
but their purchase by that institution was declined as they were 
substantially the same as Nos. 4 and 5 in the said Museum. 

The British Museum of London,* in its Department of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnography, is 
possessed of a collection of forty-eight Indian copperplate 
grants, of which five are early acquisitions, eight were pur¬ 
chased during the period 1882-90, twenty-six were presented 
by Sir Walter Elliot, K. C. S, I., in 1882, &c.. one was presented 
by J. F. Fleet, Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, and the 
remaining eight were presented in 1889 by the Maharaja Singh 
of Rewah, through Major D. W, K. Barr. These are exhibited 
in one of two small table-cases in* the Asiatic Saloon of the 
British Museum. Most of them appear to be unpublished * 

* Mr. A. W. Franks of tke Depavtmeot •ot Archssoto^f and 
Britbb MasetUB,> LoadiMi, writes to under date \he arttih lAaieb .1 ** l^ar 
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The kings, who reigned in North and North-Eastern India, are 
amply represented by the collection * of the eighteen sets of 
copper-plate grants now preserved in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in their rooms in Park Street, 
Calcutta. Some of the plates are also from -other and 
remote parts of India. Sanad 3 No. i is a .copper-plate 
grant dug up in the char, or alluvial land, of some rives 
in the Pergunnah Edilpura, zillah Bakharganj about 12.0 
miles due east of Calcutta. It records a grant of land 
by Raja Kesava Sena, of the Sena dynasty of Bengal, in 
the year 1136 Samvat 1080 A.D.. It was presented to the 
Society by Babu Kanai Lai Tliakura, and the inscription was 
translated by Saroda Prasad Chakravarti. Sanad No. 2 Is 
a copper-plate inscription in Sanskrit and was discovered near 
the river called the little Gandak, in the district of Gorakhpur. 
It records a grant of land, but bears no date. It was deciphered 
by a pandit in the service of Captain Wilford, and was pre¬ 
sented by the latter gentleman. Grant No. 3 consists of a set 
of five copper-plates discovered near the confluence of the 
Varuna (a small stream running past the north of Benares) with 
the Ganges. They measure about 20" X l6", A thick iron ring 
goes through the upper part of each, to which is attached a 
bell-shaped seal, bearing the name of Jaya Chandra in the 
centre, a figure of Ganesa above, and that of a conch below. 
The inscriptions on all these plates are in Sanskrit and are 
similar, differing only in the names of villages and those of 
donors and donees, and record formal grants of land in the 
years 1234 and 1236 Samvat = A. D. nyy and 1179. They 
were presented by the Government of India and were tran¬ 
slated by Captain Fell. Grant * No. 4 is a copper plate, 
similar to the above, and was discovered 011 a subsequent 
occasion near the identical spot. It is smaller in size than 
the above, and is dated 1177 Samvat,= 1120 A. D. It records 
the grant of th6 village of Kavandugram in Pargana Ambuli- 
tapattala by Govinda Chandra, the grandfather of Joya 
Chandra. It was presented by the Government of India and 

Sir.—Our collection of Indian copper-plate grants has been thoroughly stu<lied by 
Mr. Fleet, who has published, or is preparing to publish, in the Indian Antiquary, 
all of them excepting a few of late date, and four which at present cannot be 
deciphered. In his articles, which are no doubt well-known to you, Mr. FleePgivea 
all the particulars that are known about them Our own information is scanty, 
and 1 r^ret that I cannot do more than furnish a list of the numbers with donors* 
names.** 

* The writer is indebted for the description of the plates numbered 1 to 18 now 
in the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, to the admirable little * Catalogue 
of Curiosities ” published in 1849. 

s Published by Mr. H. T. Colebrook, in 1807, in the Asiatic Rcsearcka, Vol. IX., 

pa 4^^* 

a Fublished by Mr. H. T. Colebrooke in 1807, in tdkm, Vol. IX p. 438. 

3 Tttblished in 1837-38. byllr. J. Ftinsep, in J. A. S. B., Vol. VII, p. 40. * 
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wat translated by Captain E. Fell. Sa&ad* Ko: ccmsbts 
of three copper>plates joined together by a large copper 
ring to a seal, containing, within'a raised rim, a figure of Gatiesa 
and the name and titles of Rajk Banamali Varma Beva. It 
was dug up near the station of Tezpura, in the Durrung 
Division, Assam. The Sanskrit inscription on them records 
the grant, in perpetuity, to a Brahman named Ishwara Deva 
Sarma, in the 3rd year of the Rajd's reign, corresponding to 
1136 A. D. They were presented* by Major F. Jenkins and 
translated by Babu Saroda Prasad Chakravarti. Inscrip* 
tion* No. 6 consists of a grant of land engraved on a set of 
three plates of brass^ discovered in 1800 A. D. at Chitradurg 
in the Carnatic. The plates measure /' by 7", and are joined 
togeth^ by a brass ring, on which is a seal of the same metal 
representing a boar, The language is Sanskrit, but the portion 
of the insciiption describing the lands is in Canarese. They 
are dated Samvat, 1317, corresponding to 1395 A. D. It was 
presented by Colonel C. Mackenzie, Sanad> No. 7 consists 
of two copper>plates, joined together by a ring seal, dug 
up at Khumbhi, on the right bank of the Hiran river, 35 miles 
North-East of JubbUlpore. The seal belongs to Srimat Vijaya 
Sinha Deva. The legend is Dnrga, in the form of Maha 
Laxmi, supported by two elephants, and at her foot is the bull 
^ of Siva. The inscription is in Sanscrit and records the grant 
* of a village by Ajaya Sinha, of the Kulachuri dynasty, as heir 
apparent, by order of his mother Gdsald, to a Brdhman named 
Sitha Sarma, and is dated Samvat 932= A. D. 876. It was 
presented by Dr. J. J. Spilsbury. Sanad^ No. 8 consists of 
a set of three copper>plates and r-cords a grant of land. 
It was discovered at Gumsur amongst the other properties of 
the late Rajah of that place. The insciiption engraved there¬ 
in^ appears to in be the Bengali or Gaur alphabet of the loth 
century, written in a cramped hand, and carved by an unskilful 
engraver; and the language is composed of different words 
from Sanskrit, Uria and Tamil. It was presented by 
Captain J. Campbell. Grant 3 No. 9 is a copper plate sanad 
surmounted by a highly wrought ornament of brass, which 
is drawn to some length on the p'ate, so as to occasion a 
a Ainsiderable break in the upper lines. The ornament is en¬ 
graved with Buddhist emblems, and the name Sri Vigrahapala 
Deva. This grant was discovered by a peasant of Amgach}, 

> Published in 1807 by Mr. H. T. Colebrook in the Asiatic Rttta*cke 9 t VoL IX, 
p. 441. 

• PabUshed in 1807 by Mr. H. T. Colebrook in idtm^ Vol. IX, p. 406. 

3 Published in 1807 by Mr. H T. Colebrook in idem^ Vol. IX, p. 4Sa. 

4 Pub'ished in 1837-38 by Mr. J. Prinsep in J. A. 8. B. Vol. VI, pi 667. 

5 Poblished in 1839 in J. A. S. B., Vol. VII 1 , p. 487. * 

6 PabUshed in 1840 by Major Jenkins in J. A, S. B., Vol. IX, p. 766. 

.. VPL. CVIII.} 
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iti the district of Dinajpore, in the year 1806 A.D., and is be»> 
Keved to be 800 years old. It was presented by Mr. James 
Pattle. Sanad No. 10 “ consists of a set of five inscribed 
copper-plates joined together by a ring surmounted by a figure 
of the bull Nandi, and records a grant of land. These plates 
were found in the possession of a Zemindar of Seoni, and are 
much corroded and otherwise injured. The inscription, which 
is written in a doubtful and often unintelligible Sanscrit, re¬ 
cords the names of five princes not known to history. The 
date is z8 of a local era, supposed to be after Mahendra Gupta 
of Kanoiij. It was presented by D. M McLeod, Esq. The 
nth Sanad « in the collection is a land-grant inscribed on a 
large plate of copper surmounted by a brass tablet, bearing the 
genealogy of the grantor in relief. It records a list pf weight 
kings, probably of scions of the Pdla Dynasty of Bengal, and 
is dated in the 6sth year of the reign of VinAyaka Pdla Deva, 
the donor. It has been translated by Babu R. Mitra, and was 
presented by Colonel L. R. Stacey. The 12th Sanad 3 con¬ 
sists of four plates of copper inscribed with Sanscrit inscrip¬ 
tions discovered at Kairah in Guzerat. No. i is in prose, 
and records a list of nine princes of the Balhara^ or Vallahhi 
Dynasty of Guzerat, the last of whom Dhruvasena III gives 
.a field to a Brahman ; it is dated the ist of the lunar month 
of Baisakh, Samvat 365,=A. D. 309, and is signed by his 
minister, Madana Hala, son of Skanda Bhatta. It was* 
presented by Dr. A. Burn. The 13th grant ‘ consists of 
two copperplates inscribed in Sanscrit and was discovered in 
a field in the village of Caplianagar in the Shujalpore Per- 
guniiah. It records the grant of the revenues of a village to a 
Brahman family by the young RAjA Arjuna, a descendant of 
Raja Bhoja of Dhar, and is dated the loth of Falgoon, 1267, 
Samvat,= A. D. 1210. It was presented by L. Wilkinson, Esq. 
The 14th Sanad 7 is a copper-plate grant measuring 17 inches 
by 14 incheS| and is inscribed in Sanscrit characters. It was dis¬ 
covered at Jliou><y, a village near Allahabad, which boasts of great 
antiquity. It was presented by R. Brown, Esq. The 15th Sanad s 
is a copperplate grant discovered near Chittagong and pre- 
jsented to the Society by A. L. Clay, Esq., C.S. It bears date, 
the year 1165 of the Saka era, corresponding to A. D. I2J3.» It 
iias been translated by Pandit PiAnnAth Saraswati. The i6th 
inscription* is a land-grant on copperplate issped by RAjA 
Govinda Chandra Deva of Kanauj. It was presented to the 

X Published in 1836 by Mr. L. Wilkinson in J. A. S. B., vol. V., p. 378. 

3 Published in 1S36 by Mr. J. Prinsep in A. 8. B , vol. V., pp. 724 

3 Published in 1837-38 by Mr. J, Prinsep in vol. VII pp 901, 908,966. 

4 Pnb.lished in 1848 by Mr. H. Torrens in J,A.B.B., vol. XVII, pp. 68, 71. 

5 ViJeJ, A. S. B vol XLIIl p. 318. 

* Viidf P. A. S. B. for 1876 page 130. 
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Society by Mr. F. S. (Srowse of Mathura* The i^tH. Sanad ® 
in the Society*s Collection is a copperplate grant discovered 
- near Bhagalpore and presented to the Society by W. R. Daviev, 
Esq. The i8th inscription in the collection is a copperplate 
grant • which was discovered in 1884, or 1885 by a ryot named 
Mir Khan, while levelling a mound in Ashrafpur^ about 30 miles 
S. E. of Dacca and about $ miles from Sital Lakhya. It was 
found at a depth of 6 or 7 feet, from the surface of the ground. 
Another copperplate was discovered at the same time and has 
been described and figured in the Society*s Proceedings for 
JMarch, 1885. The plate was purchased for Rs. 3.5* by the 
Society, and is in a good state of preservation, ft records a 
grant of land by a Jain. It has been deciphered by Dr. R. 
Mitra, aTid«promises to be of great historical interest, inasmuch 
as It records the names of four kings hitherto unknown to 
history, who flourished in Bengal before the Pala Dynasty^ 
which flourished in the 9th century A. D. 

From the descriptions which have been given above, of the 
copper-plate grants now in the possession of the various 
Museums and Asiatic Societies, both in India and England, some 
broad facts may be generalised and may be stated as follows ;— 
(a). That only the dynasties of Hindu and Buddhist Kings, 
who have, at various times, flourished in India, were in the 
habit of granting free gifts of land to Brahmans, and other 
deserving persons, out of pious and charitable motives, and that 
the Mahomedan dynasties who succeeded them did not resort 
to the same by recording jagirs, &c., on plates of metal j and not 
a single land-grant or sanad of this description, issued by a 
Mahomedan King, has as yet been discovered. Probably this 
may be owing to the fact that the Mahoinedans knew the 
secret of manufacturing better kinds of paper than the Hindus 
did, and almost all the sanads granted by the former, hitherto 
known, are upon this kind of material. 

(ff). That copperplate sanads were n6t only granted by the 
kings of very early times, beginning from the fifth century 
A. D. up to the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries of the same 
era, but that they have also been granted even so lately as the 
last and the present centuries, as is testified to by the copper¬ 
plate gAnt of the last century from Orissa exhibited by Pandit 
Haraprasdd Shdstri at the meeting held in December 1890, of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and also by the Lahore brass- 
plates granted by Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Khalsa Dynasty 
of the Pdnjdb, who flourished from 1792 to 1839 A. D. 
i' (c). That they were usually inscribed in Sanscrit characters; 

, ^VidtV. A. S. B. fcr 1R77 parc 257. 

7 Vidk Asiatic Researches Vdl. XVII, p.6ai. 

« Vide P*A. S. B fM 1890 p 34 ». 
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but occasionally other characters such as Bengali, Ooriyia 
Tamil, &c., were used. There is only one instance known of * 
Persian characters having been used in recording a land-grant, 
viz^ the Lahore brass sanads which bear Persian inscriptions, 

(d). That these sanads were so highly prized as title-deeds, 
just as paitas and other documents are at the present day, that 
they were occasionally forged in order to create fictitious titles 
to land, as is shown by the inscription on the Lucknow Copper¬ 
plate (No. II) of King Harshavai'dhana of Thaneswar, and also 
by the forged bronze plate, inscribed with Pali characters, and 
dated 1404 Samvat, recording defeat of Bhads by LodhiSf 
which is now in the possession of the Assiatic Society of Bengal, 
{Vide the Asiatic Society’s Catalogue of PaintingSy &c,^ Edition 

18971 P- 54 -) < ' 

(tf). That these grants were always recorded on plates of 
metal, usually copper and occasionally brass, and that the use of 
ihe former metal for the above purpose was far moie general. 
Only three instances of brass plates, having been used for the 
purpose are known, namely, the Lahore Museum plates and 
the Chitradurg plates and the bronze plate refened to above, 
now in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is 
probable also that an alloy of copper and silver was also 
occasionally employed, as is evident from the seal of Kumara- 
gupta II now at Lucknow. 

(/), That copper-plate grants have been, in the majority of 
cases,'discovered in out-of-the-way places and have been dug up 
either out of churs or lands formed by the alluvial deposits of 
rivers, or the fallen debris of high river-banks, or the soil of fields 
in the course of ploughing them, or the beds of old tanks, as was 
the case with the copperplate grant of Lakshmana Sen discovered 
in the bed of Torpondighi, a small but old tank at Dinajpur, or 
in the course of excavating the foundations of buildings, or 
occasionally as heirlooms in the possession of families of long 
standing. 

Now arises the question how they came to be deposited 
underneath the ground ? Were they purposely deposited 
there, or did they get buried accidentally ? It appears to 
be difficult to give a satisfactory solution of this question, 
unless it be that, as they were valued as title-deeds ^\o land, 
.they were deposited underneath the soil of those lands the 
titles to which were secured thereby, just in the same way as 
current coins of the realm and newspapers of the day are put 
into a bottle and then deposited in the foundatiqns of build¬ 
ings now-a-days. In the case of treasure-trove, coins were 
purposely buried beneath the ground, in those times, when pro* 
perty was insecure and might was right, in order to evade the 
cupidity of the lawless rulers of the day. Now the value o) 
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copper-plate grants, except as tftle-deeds, was nff* XSti\ 6 » 
the solution given above be correct, it is difficult to explaili |n 
any other way the fact of their being always found beneath 
the ground. It is scarcely possible to believe that they have 
remained buried there, because somehow or other they fell there 
and have lain there unremoved since then. This explanation 
may hold good of one or two cases, but proves absolutely worth¬ 
less when we take into consideration that, in the mayarity of 
instances, they have been dug out of the ground. Under these 
circumstances the theory of their having been purposely deposit¬ 
ed there in order to secure titles thereto seems tenable and 
worthy of belief. 

Now I shall go on to describe the uses to which these 
copper-pfate grants may be put : (i) From a philologicid 
point of view, they show the state of the language in which the 
records are inscribed, at the time when they were issued. Thus, 
from studying them carefully, much may be learnt about the 
development of a particular language. 

^ (2). From a palaeographical point of view they show the 
different forms of writing obtaining at the time when they were 
issued. The different forms assumed by a letter in the alphabet 
of a language and the different stages through which the 
alphabet of a language has become developed to its present 
fdrm may be studied from the characters engraved on copper¬ 
plate sanads. It is by a study of the different forms of the 
N&gari letter ^ ya as represented on various pillar, cave 

stone and the copper-plate inscriptions of Skanda Gupta from 
Indor, and of Hastin from Majhgawan, that Dr. Hoernle has 
arrived at the conclusion that the birch-baik Mss. brought by 
Lieutenant Bower from Kashgaria, which he has deciphered to 
be a Buddhist treatise on medicine, entitled Ndvaniiaka, must 
have been written some time during the 5th century of the 
Christian era. 

(3) . To the artist, they are of * value for the different 
kinds of ornamentation with which they are decorated, and as 
showing the. state of the art of engraving on metal plates in 
those early times. From an examination of them it may be 
inferred that this art had been carried to a very high pitch of 
perfection. It is only occasionally, as in the Sanad No, 8 in 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, that the carving 
was clumsily done. 

(4) . To the student of legal antiquities they show how, and 
on what materials, deeds of sale and gift were drawn up and re¬ 
corded. They further evidence that these sanads were, in 
those early times, used and valued as title-deeds and that they 
were occasionally forged. 

(,$}, To the mythologist they are important, as they are very 
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often inscribed with the figures of Ganesa, Durga, the boar,, tlvs 
bull Nandi and other mythological personages and animals. 
They further furnish a key to the emblems of different religions 
by which they are usually accompanied and which vary accord¬ 
ing to the creed of the kings by whom they were issued. Thus 
the Amgachi copper-plate (No. 9) in the Library of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society bears Buddhist emblems among its ornaments, 
and shows that the creed of the Pala Kings by whom it was 
•granted, was Buddhism. Plates bearing Hindu emblems prove 
that the grantors were of the Brahminical faith. 

(6). To the general student, the inscriptions disclose the 
picture of a society which has been broken up and is now k 
thing of the past. These are some of the objects which can be 
gained from the study of copper-plate inscriptions. 

Hathwa, 

The S(h May, 1898. 




Sarat Chandra Mitra. 



Art. IV.-VASCO t>A GAMA'S VOYAGE. 

“ The Journal of the Voyage of Vasco da Gama ^ 
BY Sea to India in the year 1497.** ' ' 

(Continued from October 1898^ No. 214)* ’ 

O N Sunday, St. John Baptist's day, June 24th, the cargo wa^ 
conveyed to Calicut, and the Admiral arranged that all 
the members of the expedition should go thither in turn to 
guard it, thus giving every one a chance of seeing the city and o|t 
making what purchases he would on his own private account; sp 
it was fettled that each ship should send one man at a time, 
others taking their places when they returned. 

We all, whilst on our way to Calicut, received great hospi¬ 
tality from the Christian natives, who were very much pleased 
when any of us went to eat or sleep at their houses and will¬ 
ingly shared with us what they had. Many men likewise used 
to come on board the fleet to sell flsh for bread and were warm¬ 
ly welcomed ; and by the Admiral’s orders we always gave a 
meal to those who came with their sons and slaves. All this 
we did to get on friendly terms with them and to gain a good 
name in the country. We were greatly encumbered by the 
* crowds oj beggars who often arrived long after nightfall, so that 
we could not turn them off. the ships. The population, indeed, 
is very large, and the means of subsistence very small. Often, 
when our men went on shore to mend the sails and took biscui^ 
with them for their dinners, such a throng of beggars, both 
young and old, pressed around them, that the food was snatched 
out of their hands and they got nothing to eat. The whole of 
our crews, as 1 have already told you, used to take it id 
turns to go up to Calicut, twcs by twos and threes by 
threes. We all used to take with us whatever goods we had 
brought for our own private ventures, such as bracelets, 
cloths, tin, shirts and the like ; but we did not get such 
good prices for them as we had hoped we should when we 
first arrived from Mozambique, for a very fine shirt which 
might be worth some three hundred reis^* in Portugal, here 
sold for two fanoos, which are worth about thirty reis^', though 
the purchasing power of thirty reis in this country is great. 
Not only shirts, but all our other wares, were held very cheap 
by the natives, who, indeed, bought them only in order to , 
able to show something from Portugal as a curiosity.. Ouf 
men used to lay in^a stock of the produce sold in the ptacei 
such as cloves, cinnamon and precious stones, and after eadh 
of them had concluded his own private business, he went baqk 
bniioard the deet without anyone offering him any hindrance. 
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The Admiral, seeing how well disposed towards us the people 
were, resolved to leave a supercargo with a secretary and 
some of our other men behind in charge of the cargo. 
When the time for our departure arrived, he sent a messenger 
to the king, with a present of amber, corals and many other 
things, to tell him that he intended to return to Portugal 
and to ask if His Majesty wished to send any envoys back 
with us to our king. He added that he intended to leave a 
supercargo, a secretary and some other men in charge of our 
cargo at Calient, and that he would be obliged if, in exchange for 
his present, His Majesty would send his Royal (Master) a bale 
of cinnamon, another of cloves, and some other spices, which he 
wanted as samples, but that, if he wished it, the supercargo 
would pay him for them when he had turned the cargo into 
money. 

The Zamorin would not receive the AdmiraPs messenger 
until four days after his arrival, and when he came into his 
presence, greeted him with a fVown and asked him what 
his business was. He accordingly repeated to him the Ad¬ 
miral's message, adding that he had brought him a present. 
The king told him to hand over what he had brought with 
him to the supercargo, as he did not wish to set eyes on it, 
and that, if the Admiral wanted to leave, he must Brst give 
him six hundred XeraBns^*, and that he might then take him-, 
self off, for such was the custom of Calicut and of those who 
resorted thither. Upon this Diogo Diaz, who had taken the 
message, replied that he would take back His Majesty's 
answer to the Admiral. Just as he was leaving the palace, 
some men also left it, who, when they got to the warehouse in 
the town where the cargo was stored, placed a guard inside 
to prevent those who were in charge of it from going out, and 
at the same time gave orders to the town criers to make a 
proclamation throughout the city that no boat was to put out 
to the fleet. On seeing that they were prisoners, our men sent 
a black boy they had with them to go along the shore and see 
if he could find any one who would put them on board the 
ships, so as to let the Admiral know that they had been made 
prisoners by the king's orders. The boy went to the city 
where the firshermen lived and got one of them to put him on 
board for three fanoos.^* As night was just closing in, the 
boat could not be seen from the city, and, after bringing him 
on board, put off again from the ships without a moment's 
delay. This was on Thursday, August 13th, 1498. 

We were all very sad at this news, not only because some 
of our men were in the hands of their enemies, but because 
we foresaw that this incident would delay our departure. At 
the same time we felt the conduct of the Christian king in 
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treatingf os In, this dirty way deeply, particularly ni we bad 
given him everything we could. On the other hand* we did 
not blame him as much as we had every fight lo do, ei we 
knew for certain that the Moors who were about him and whO 
were traders from Mecca and other parts where the Portogoese 
name was very well known, had set him very much against 
us by telling him that we were pirates and that, once our ships 
began to make voyages to Calicut, not a single ship from 
Mecca, from Cambay, from the East African coast, nor from any 
Other country would ever come there again. He would be 
no gainer by the exchange, as the Portuguese would give him 
nothing, and would, indeed, be far more likely to take from 
him what he bad, and thus his country would be ruined. They 
were nlways pressing him to take us prisoners and put us to 
death, so that we might not carry the news of our discoveries 
home. This the captains learnt fr-m a Moor of the country 
who disclosed to them the conspiracy and warned them, aod 
more especially the Admiral, never to go on shore from the 
ships. Two Christians fully confirmed the Moor*s report. 
They added that, if the captains went on shore, they would 
have their heads cut off, this being the penalty the King usually 
indicted on those who came to his court and who did not give 
him gold. 

Whilst our affairs were in this critical condition not a single 
boat came out to us. Two days after the arrest of our men 
a pirogue manned by four boys, bringing precious stones for 
sale came alongside. We supposed they had come by the 
orders of the Moors, and not merely to sell stones but pro^ 
bably to see whether they would come to any harm: the 
Admiral, however, made them welcome and sent back a letter 
by them to our friends on shore. When the natives saw the 
boys had come to no harm, many traders daily used to come 
on board, as well as many others who were merely sight-eeers. 
We gave them all a hearty welcome and made them very 
good cheer. The following Sunday about twenty-five mcQ 
came, amongst them being six nobles. The Admiral seeing 
that he had thus a means within his reach to force their friends 
to exchange our men who were on shore as hostages and 
priaoners, laid hands upon the nobles and also arrested at 
least twelve others as welt, so that we made nineteen prisoners 
in all. We sent the rest of the party on shore in one of our 
boats with a letter to the King’s Moorish factor, to say that 
we would exchange our prisoners for his. When they learnt 
that we had taken some of their men, a great crowd w^it 
to fetch our men who were at the warehouse and broilgltt them 
down to the factor’s house, but did not do them any^baim 
Oa Wednesday, August aird, we set aaU, after scadkig 
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them a message that we were going to Portugal, but we hoped 
that we should very soon be back at Calicut, and that they 
would then see whether we were pirates or not. As there was a 
head wind, we dropped anchor about four leagues to the 
leeward of Calicut. Next day we stood in towards land, but 
could not clear the banks in front of the city, so stood out to sea 
again and re-anchored within sight of the town. On Saturday 
we again stood out to sea and anchored almost out of sight of 
land. On Sunday, whilst we were riding at anchor waiting for a 
breeze, a sea-going ship, which had put out in search of us, ran 
up and reported that Diogo Diaz was at the King’s palace, and 
that, as His Majesty saw that we had not yet left, he and his men 
were to be brought on board. However, as the Admiral thought 
the message had only been sent as a means of keeping us at 
Calicut until they could arm a squadron against us, or a fleet 
arrived from Mecca strong enough to take us, he told them 
to sheer off and never to come on board again unless they 
brought him his men or a letter from them ; otherwise he would 
fire on them with bis cannon. He added that, if they did 
not come back at once with the message he expected, he 
would cut his prisoners* heads off. After this a fair wind 
sprang up; so we sailed some way up the coast and then 
anchored again. 

• 

^ How the King sent for Diogo Diaz and spoke to him, as 
follows:— 

When the news of our having sailed for Portugal reached the 
King, and he saw he could not carry out his plans, he tried to 
make good again the harm he had done. He accordingly sent 
for Diogo Diaz, and, when he came into his presence, greeted him 
with great effusion, in a very different style from the reception 
he had given him when he brought him the present, and 
asked him why the Admiral had arrested his men. Diogo Diaz 
replied that he had done so because the king would not allow 
the Portuguese to go back on to their ship, but had kept them 
prisoners in the city. The king said that in this the Admiral 
had done well, and again asked if the Factor had asked him 
for anything, with the evident intention of giving him to 
understand that he himself had had no shaie in what 4 iad 
taken place, but that the Factor had done it all to force them 
to pay him something, and, after loading his agent with abuse, 
added : ** He does not know that, but a little time back, I had 
another agent put to death for bringing law suits against some 
merchants who had come here.’* The king also said : ** Go off, 
with thy friends who are with thee here, to the ships, and tell the 
Admiral to send me his prisoners, and hand over the stone 
lupacoo he sent to tell me he wished to ...put up here, to these 
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who will take thee on board, and they will bring it back and 
set it up, and, moreover, that thou, for thy own part, wUl’st 
stay here, with the cargo/’ He also sent the Admiral a letter 
to give to the King of Portugal which Diogo Diaz drew up 
.him on a palm leaf These leaves are the only writing 

.materials the natives use. They write on them with iron pehsti 
The king's letter ran pretty much as follows 

*' Vasco da Gama, a nobleman of your household, came to 
my country. 1 am very well pleased with him. In my 
country there are quantities of cinnamon, cloves, ginger, 
allspice and precious stones of many kinds. Gold, silver, 
coral and scarlet are what I want from thy country.” 

On Monday morning, August 27, whilst we were still at 
anchor,>seven boats, crowded with men, came up with Diogo 
Diaz and his companion. As they did not dare to put tltcm on 
board, they put them into the Admiral’s long boat which was 
then towing astern of the flagship. As they hoped Diogo Diaz 
would come back with them on shore, they had not brouglU 
the cargo. Once, however, the Admiral had our men on board, 
.be would not allow them to go away again, but he gave the 
stone beacon to those in the boats, as the king had sent to tell 
him he would have it put up. He also gave up, in exchange 
for his men, the six of his prisoners who were of the highest 
. rank, keeping back an equal number, and told them that, if 
the cargo was brought him next day, he would then band them 
over those whom he had detained. 

On Tuesday morning, whilst we were still at anchor, a 
man from Tunis who understood Portuguese came on board 
to take passage with us. He said the Indians had plundered 
him of all his goods, and that he was not sure they would not 
treat him even worse still, as those on shore said he^ was a 
Christian and had come to Calicut by the orders of the King 
of Portugal. He preferred, therefore, to leave with usj rather 
than stay in a country where he might be killed any day. At 
10 A.M., seven boats, very strongly manned, came up,; three 
of them had some of the bales of cloth we had left on short 
lying in the stern sheets, and they gave us to understand that this 
was the whole of the cargo which was still unsold. The three 
bo»ts drew up close to the ships, whilst the other four lay somq 
way off; but they would scarcely come within a stone’s throw 
of our sterns, and called to us to put their men on board thq 
long boat, and they would take them off and put the cargo Oft 
board it. As soon, however, as we found these foxes were 
at their old tricks, the Admiral hailed to them to sheer off, as 
he did not want the cargo, but would take their men back with 
him to Portugal, and that they had better keep A good look 
out, as he hoped soon to be back agaio at Calicut, when the^ 
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would see if the Portuguese were pirates, as the Moors said, 

or not. 

On Wednesday, August 29th, seeing that we had now 
found and discovered what we had come in search of, both in 
the way of spices and of precious stones, and that all our 
efforts would not succeed in securing a treaty of alliance with 
the natives, or in founding in the country a party friendly to 
Portugal, the Admiral, after duly consulting the other captains, 
agreed to sail, taking with us the men we had on board, so 
that those in charge of the next expedition to Calicut might 
use them as envoys. We, therefore, immediately sailed on 
bur way to Portugal; and glad, indeed, were we at heart, at the 
good fortune which had sufferred us to find such a great thing 
as we had found. About midday on Thursday, Ai^u'st 30, 
whilst we were being becalmed below Calicut, nearly seventy 
boats, crowded with men, ran up to us. They had put up round 
the gunwales very stout screens stuffed with wool and faced 
with Scarlett cloth. The armour they use for their bodies, heads 
and hands is: 

[The author omits to describe this armour.] Directly 
they got within a cannon shot of the fleet, we at once fired on 
them from the flagship and the others. They pursued us 
closely for an hour and>a*ha]f; but, whilst they were in full 
chase, a tornado burst upon us and carried us out to sea ; so, 
seeing that their efforts would be useless, they put back again 
to shore, whilst we went on our way. 

“The Spice Trade of Calicut. 

[The following description of the Spice Trade of Calicut 
and of the route by which the spices were conveyed to Europe 
is here inserted in the Mss. probably by a mistake of the 
copyist, as it appears more naturally to belong to the list of 
articles of traffic at Alexandria given in the appendix. The 
description of the route to the East by the Red Sea was quite 
new to the Western Europeans of the Fifteenth Century, as, 
since the Crusades, the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt had closed 
the Isthmus of Suez to the Franks, and the only European 
traveller who had made the journey was Nicolo Conti of Veqice, 
on his way home from India about 1445.] 

From this country of Calicut, which is otherwise known 
as Upper India C^^), come the spices which are consumed in 

(**). The three *'IiidMS ** known to Mediaeval Geographers were (i): **An India 
Bairo,” Nether India, the whole of East Africa from Abyssinia to Mosambigue ; 
(2): ^‘An India alia,** or Upper India, now British India; (3): Furtier I$$dia," the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula. The ** H'itst Indies ** were so called by Columbus because he 
fanaraned he had readied the istaads which, according to Marco Pelo,iiay south-east of 
our India. Saint Catherine of Mount Sinu ” is the famous monastery at Mouit 
Bfaud, said to have been erected by Justinian over the place where St. Catherine 
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the West, is the Best, in Fnrti^al, end, most tikely'i in ell parts 
of the world ; from this City of Calicut precious stones of otany 
kinds are brought, and the following spices grow in its territory, 
that is to say, quantities of ginger, allspice and cinnamon, 
although the cinnamon is not so fine as that which comes from 
an island called Ceylon, a week’s voyage from Calicut. All 
the cinnamon is warehoused at Calicut, and there is another 
island called Malacca, from which the cloves reach this city. 
At Calicut the spices are shipped on vessels which come from 
Mecca and are carried to a city which is in Mecca, called 
Jeddah, the distance from Malacca to Jeddah being reckoned 
at fifty days with a fair wind, astern, for the ships of this 
country cannot sail close to the wiiKl. At Jeddah they unload 
the targo and pay the dues to the Grand Seignior The spices 
are then transhipped into other and smaller vessels, and are 
carried up the Red Sea to a place which is close to 
Saint Catharine of Mount Sinai called Tunz (®*). 

Here they pay a second duty. Then the merchants load* 
the spices on camels, which are chartered at four cruza- 
does a head, and carry them to Cairo, where they 
again pay a third duty. The caravans, whilst on their road 
to Cairo, are often attacked .by the robbers who abound in 
these parts, and who are Arabs and others. Here they 
- pay duty a third time. At Cairo they reload the spices on 
ships which ply on a river, called the Nile, which flows down 
from Prester John’s Countiy®« in the nether Indies®^, by which 
they are carried down in two days to a place called Rosetta 
where they pay a fourth duty, and are then loaded on camels 
and carried in one day to a city called Alexandria which is u 
sea port. The galleys of Venice and Genoa come to Alex¬ 
andria to fetch them. It is calculated that the Grand Seignior 
draws a yearly revenue of six hundred thousand cruzadoes®^ 
from these duties on the spice trade, a hundred thousand of 
which per annum he pays over to q king named Cidadym®® to 
make war on Prester John.®® This title of Grand Seignior 
must be purchased for money by its holder®®, as it c^not 
descend from father to son. 

Alftandria had been buried by angels, who had transported her through the air 
from the scene of her martyrdom. Prefer John’s Country ” is Abyssinia. The 
<< Blue Nile ” is shown as rising there in Fra Mauri’s map of t4%9, **Tim’* le 

either Sues, or Tor, a small port on the East Coast of the Gulf of Suez, bow - ucA 
as a qaaraatine station. 

65 A cmsado is 2 s. 3<f., 600,000 oruzadoes are, therefore, 1,350,000^ 100,000 
cmsadoes ^^225,000. 

66 ** Prester John ” is the Christian king of Abyssinia. The " Cyda^m " a 
word derived, according to Barton, from Islumder, the Arabic for Alexaaw was 
probably a Mamelnki Sheikh of Upper ^ypt. It is not true that the title Grand 
Seignior had to be bought by its holder, who, according to lawf was lUWaVs the 
oldest Uring nule of the race of Othmaa} bat crerj Soltaa gave Isiige doaatims to 
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; The author again resumes his account of Vasco da Gama's 
voyage home. 

' As the wind was very light, we were obliged to make our 
way up the coast by steering out to sea with the land wind 
and then standing in shore again with the sea breeze, and 
dropping anchor in the calms between the shifts. On Monday, 
September loth, as we were sailing along in shore, the Admiral 
sent one of our prisoners, who was blind of one eye, with a 
letter to the Zamorin, written in Spanish Arabic by a 
Moor on board. The country where we landed the Moor is 
called Compia*rj and its king, Biaquelle.®r He is at war with 
the king of Calicut. Next day, whilst we were lying becalmed, 
boats ran alongside with hsh, and their crews came oa board 
without the slightest fear. The following Saturday we arrived 
^t a group of small islauds^^ about two leagues off shore. Here 
we sent out a boat and put up a beacon, to which we gave the 
name of Saint Mary’s Beacon, in one of the islets. We did 
BO because the King had commanded the Admiral to erect 
three beacons, the hist of which he was to name Saint Raphael, 
the second Saint Gabriel, and the third Saint Mary, so that 
this was the last of the three which we were under orders to 
put up. The first, that of Saint Raphael, we had erected at the 
River of Good Omens, the second, or Saint Gabriel’s, at Calicut, 
and the last, which was Saint Mary’s, in this island. Here 
many fishermen brought up their boats alongside our ships ; 
and the Admiral gave them shirts and made them very 
good cheer. He asked them if they would let him put up a 
beacon on their island. They told him they would gladly give 
him leave to do so, and that, if we would put it up, they would 
then say that we were Christians like themselves. So the 
Admiral went on shore and set up the beacon amidst great 
demonstrations of friendship from the islanders. 

The riext night we set sail with the wind from land and 
.went on our course, and the following Thursday, September 

die Janissaries on his accession ; hence, doubtless, the origin of the story. The 
then reigning Sultan was Bajazet I, son of Mahomet II, the Conqueror of 
Constant inotHe. 

67 *'Compia ** is Cannanor, that is Kannannur, KannanVs Town,” the capita? of 
(he Arab Pirate Kings of Cananore: it is now the chief British military station on 
the Malabar Coast, and is famous for the number of its mosqnes. The population 
is Moplah. 

Its king Biaquelle ” is really a mistake for the *' king of Baticala ** or 
Badashngarh, which is now a fort in North Oanara District, Bombay Presidency, at 
the entrance to the Kali River, on a flat>topped hill with a precipice on the river 
side. ** At its foot is the village called chitikul (Cintacora), the residence of 

Tinoja, the pirate chief, who was employed by the king of Gairsoppa, to attack 
** Vasco da Gama at the Vingorla Rocks.** Cf. Correia. 

' ** S/. Mary’s Isles ” are the Mulpi or Mnlki, Rocks off Mulki, a town on an inlet 
the sea in South Kanara, (Madras), 19 milu north of Maugaloro. They are alto 
known ns Fiemevia Rocks. 
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19th, we found ourselves off a very lofty and beautSul' coast, 
with good air. We saw six little islands^? close in to the land.- 
We let go our anchors very close in shore and sent out a long 
boat, as we had to fill up with wood and water for the run straight^ 
across to the African coast which we meant to attempt if we 
fell in with favourable wind*;. When we got on shore we met 
a young man who took us to a spring of very good water 
rising up between two rocks in the bed of a torrent The 
Admiral gave him a cap and asked him if he was a Moor, or a 
Christian. He answered he was a Christian, and was greatly 
pleased when we said that vve, too, were Christians. At early 
oawn, next day, a pirogue, laden with quantities of gourds 
and water-melons and manned by four men, put out to us. 
The Admiral asked the crew if cinnamon, ginger, or any other 
kind of spices grew in their country. They replied there was 
a good deal of cinnamon, but no other kind of spice. The 
Admiral, accordingly, at once sent two men with them on 
shore to get him a sample of it ; so the native took them to a 
jungle where quantities of cinnamon trees were growing, from 
which they cut down two large branches in full leaf. In the 
mean time, we went on towards the watering place in our 
boats, and met our two men carrying the cinnamon boughs and 
accompanied by about two hundred Indians, who were bringing 
the Admiral a large present of chickens, cow’s milk and gourds. 
They asked him to let his two men go with them, as they 
had a large quantity of dried cinnamon, of which they wished 
him to have a sample, stored some way off. 

After we had filled up with water, we went back on board 
and the Indians stayed on shore. Next day they came back 
to the fleet with a present of cows, pigs and chickens for thq 
Admiral. At sunrise, on the following day, we sighted two 
large brigantines, about two leagues off from us, close in shore ; 
but we paid very little attention to them. Whilst the tide was 
with us, vve went on shore for wood, as we had to run a long 
way up the river to water. Just rfs we were in the midst of 
our wood cutting, the Admiral thought the strange ships must 
be larger than he had at first supposed. He at once ordered us 
all back on board the boats for dinner, and that, whilst we were 
eating, we should go up in the boats to see if the new comers 
were Moors or Civristians. As soon as the Admiral was 
back on board his ship, he sent a sailor up into the tops to see 
if he could sight any other vessels. The man at once saw 
eight merchant vessels lying becalmed about six leagues to 

Tht six little islands close inshore " are the VingoriS Rocks, which lie.about 
nine miles north of YingurtS, a port in the Rain&giri district of Bombay, which 
was formerly a famous pirate haunt. The deep narrow valleys on the coast dT the 
mainland of Ratn^ri are well watered, and their udes are woodedT witii groves 
of cocoa nm and areca nnt palms Their soil is usually very rich and covered with 
a thick'gspwth of jungle [ff. Sir W, Hunter). 
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setward of us, and so the Admiral at once ordered our ships 
to be laid straight for them. As s^a as the breeze caught the 
strangers, the>^ drew in as fast as they could} and, when they 
had come up level with us, though about two leagues off, so 
that we felt sure they must have sighted us, we made for them. 
When they saw we were steering for them, they began to draw 
into land, stern foremost. One of them, however, broke her 
rudder, before she could get in shore, so her crew sprang into 
her boat which was towing astern and rowed hastily off to 
land. On drawing up to her, we at once grappled her, but 
found nothing on board but provisions and arms. The pro¬ 
visions were coconuts and four jars full of loaves of paim* 
sugar : in the hold there was only sand ballast. Her consorts 
were run on shore by their crews ; so we went in the Jong boats 
and played on them with our cannon.®* 

At sunrise, next day, as we were riding at anchor, seven 
men boarded us from a boat and told us that the ships were 
from Oaiicut and had come with the express object of taking 
us and putting us all to death. The following day we again 
set sail, but re-anchored about two gun-shots beyond our first 
anchorage, off an island, ^ on which they told us there was 
water. Nicholas Coelho was at once sent off in an armed boat 
to look for the watering-place. He found a building on the 
island, which turned out to be a church, built of large hewn 
stones. The islanders told us it had all been pulled down Iby 
the Moors *® with the exception of a chapel, now roofed with 
thatch, in the body of which stood three black stones which 
they worshipped. On the iiighest point of the island beyond 
the church we also found a large tank, four fathoms deep, lined 
with hewn stone, from which we drew as much water as we 
would. In firont of the church was a sandy beach on which 
we careened the Berrio, but were prevented from doing the 
same to our flagship, the St. Raphael^ by the events which 1 am 
now going to describe to you. 

One day, whilst we were working on the BetHo, which,was 
drawn up on the beach, we saw two large cutter-rigged vessels 
crowded with men drawing up to us with their sweeps* out, 
drums beating, bagpipes in full blast, and standards flying from 
their tops. Five more were scattered along the coast as ^•a rear¬ 
guard. Before they got up to the ships, we asked the Indians 
who^ were on board with us, who they were. They warned us 
on no account to allow them to come on board, as they were 
pirates, who would take us if they could, as the men of this 

CS The flotilla was that of Tinojh. 

69 The ** island ** was Angediva, IS leagnes sooth of Goa and a league from 
Cintacora. According to Hnrton, the temple, which was sacred to one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu, had been rained by Moslems about A.D 13CS. 

fO The pirates were subjects of the King of Goa. 

« Tambaram ** is Tamil for “Lord.’* It is used generally cS Shirs. 
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•eotiotiy^ who always ^ about armed, often /ve^la as 

friends, and if they ficKl themselves in sufficient strength, seize 
them by force. As soon as the strangers camie iwithin 
range, the St, Raphael and the Admiral’s fiagehip foed (on 
them. On this their crews began to cry oat ** Tainbarmtn^ ’f ^ 
that is, ** Lord,” to show they were Christians; fcnr the Indian 
Christians call God ** Tamdaf am ; ” but, seeing that we were 
not inclined to welcome them as such, they at once began to 
make for shore. Nicholas Ooelho went after them for some 
way in His long boat, but was recalled by a flag hoisted the 
Admiral’s ship. 

Next day whilst the captains with many of thekr crews were 
on shore careening the Berria, two small boats arrived with 
about *twelve men, cleanly clad in cotton cloths, bringing a 
bundle of sugarcane as a present to the Admiral. When they 
had come close in shore, they asked the Admiral for leave to 
go over the ships. However, as he thought they were spies, 
he began to scold them lustily. Just as he was doing so, two 
other boats pulled up with about as many men again ; but, 
seeing that the Admiral was not giving the others a very 
friendly reception, they called to those who had arrived first 
to come away without landing, so they thrust off again from 
the beach and went away after their friends. 

. Whilst the Admiral's ship was being careened, a man of 
about forty,'* who spoke Venetian very well, came to us. 
He was dressed in a linen suit, with a very fine cap on his 
bead, and an embroidered girdle round his waist* Directly 
on landing, he went up and embraced the Admiral and the 
other captains and began by telling us that he was a Christian 
from the Levant and had come to India whilst very young, 
^and lived with a.great lord who had forty thousand horsemen 
in^bis service, and was a Moor. He said that, though he was 
outwardly a Moor, he was at heart a Christian. Whilst he was 
living at home, he heard that some mpn had come to Calicut 
'"whom no one could understand and who were always fully 
clothed. On hearing this, he said the men could only be 
Franks, wljich is the name we Europeans go by in those parts ; 

7 « man of about 40 '* was a Jew from Posen in Poland, now an im- 

J ortant Prussian town. According to Burton, be had fled to Bosnia when the German 
ews were expelled from Poland by Casimir IV. (1445* 1492) in .I450( **He bad 
drifted to Alexandria and India, married a Jewess of Cochin, and become Oaptain 
of the fleet to the Sabair (Governor) of Goa under the King of fiyepur.'* After 
his arrival in Portugal be was baptised under the name of Don Caspar da Gann, 
and taken into the royal service He was finally knighted and sent back to Ind^ 
where he rendered great services to Almeida and Albnouerque, for wltioh In was 
rewarded by large p«isions and commanderies and died very rich. Aceerdhig to 
Oorreia, hoarever, he was a Granadine Jew, who, after the taking of Canada, 
A.O. 1492, had been banished, and after traveling throogh naqy eottatries had 
come by Turkey and Mecca to India, wherein beriune admiral to £iahogO| was 
a Muhammadan and King of Qoa. 
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VASCO DA GAMA’S VOYAGE. 


SO he asked his lord for leave to c^e and see os, saying 
that, if he would not let him do so, he should fret himself to 
death. His lord, accordingly, gave him leave and told him to 
tell us that he would not allow us to be at any expense what> 
soever whilst we were in his country, but that, on the contrary, 
he offered us provisions for nothing, and added that, if we 
wished to settle, there he would gladly allow os to do so. The 
Admiral sent him many thanks for his kindness, thinking this 
lord must be well disposed towards us. 

The stranger also said that he would be greatly obliged if 
the Admiral would kindly give him a cheese, to send to a friend 
of his who had stayed on shore, and who had made him 
promise that, if he got a friendly reception from us, he would 
send him a token to put him at his ease. The Admiral on 
this ordered him to be given a cheese and two new baked 
loaves. The stranger remained on the island and talked a 
good deal about every subject which turned up. In the mean-. 
time Paulo da Gama went to the Christians who had brought 
him there, and asked them who he was. They answered that 
he was .the shipowner who had come to attack us here, and 
that, on shore, he had his own ships of war with large crews. 
They did their best to explain this to us by signs, so, in conse¬ 
quence of what they told us, we took the man, brought him 
to the ship which was on shore and began to scourge him to 
make him confess himself to be the shipowner who had 
attacked us, and what his purpose in now coming to us 
was. He told us he knew that all the country wished us 
ill, and that we were surrounded by armed men hidden in 
the creeks, but that not one of them durst attack us ; so they 
were waiting for the arrival of about forty sail, which were 
being fitted out against us, though he did not know whether 
they really meant to do so or not. At first he only gave us 
the same account of himself, as he had done before * but, on 
being re-examined three or four times, he told us, though not by 
word of mouth, but by gestures, which we understood, that he 
had cometo the ships to find out what arms and crews we had. 

On this island we stayed twelve days. Here we got a good 
supply of fish which the fishermen from the mainland used 
to bring us for sale, with boatloads of gourds, watei<melons, 
and green cinnamon wood with the leaves still on. After 
careening the ships and filling up with water, we broke up our 
prise and then sailed on Friday, December 5th. 

The owners offered the Admiral a thousand fansens?* not 
to break the ahip up ; but he told them that he would not sell 
It, as it was enemies’ property, but proposed to burn it. 

y* A thooiuid fimieni ■■ ,^61 5^. 
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When we had ran about two hondred leagues to aea from our 
point of departure, the Moor we had taken said he thought It 
was now time for him to speak out as to the real facts of ^ 
' case. When he was at his master’s house he was told that we 
had lost our way and were sailing at haphazard along the 
^oast,' as we did not know any route which would take us back 
to our own country; so many fleets had put out to take us. 
When his lord heard this report, he bade him go and see in what 
condition we were, and if there were any means of inducing us 
to come to his country, for people said that if the expeditions 
* which had been fitted out to take us succeeded in doing so, they 
would not give him any share of the plunder. Once, however, 
he ha<| us in his own country, he could seize us when he 
would, an*d, as we were brave men, make use of us as allies in 
his wars with the neighbouring kings. In this, however, Master 
Moor reckoned without his host. 

We were so long on our voyage across the ocean, that we 
spent three months all but three days upon it, as we so often 
fell in with calms and head winds. All the crews, therefore, 
fell sick, and their gums swelled out so much as to cover their 
" teeth and prevent them from eating. Their legs, too, swelled 
up, and large swellings. broke out all over their bodies, which 
used up a man’s strength so much that, at last, he died without 
any other perceptible disease. Of this sickness thirty of our 
men died during the passage, and, as we had before lost about 
so many, we were so short handed that only seven or eight men 
were left to work each ship, and even these were by no means 
as sound as they should have been. I swep to you that, if we 
had continued in this state only one fortnight longer, we must 
have drifted about helplessly in these seas, as there would not 
have been a man left to work the ships. We came, indeed, into 
such extremities that we had all made up our minds to the 
worst, and, whilst we were in this miserable condition, made 
many a vow to saints and intercessors for the ships. The cap¬ 
tains had already resolved that, if we fell in with a steady wind, 
we should run back again to India and take refuge there. How¬ 
ever, it pleased God in His great mercy to grant us such a wind 
that in six days it wafted us to land, a land which were as glad 
to see as if it had been Portugal, for we hoped that, with God’s 
help, when once on shore, we should grow sound again as we 
had done before. We made our land fall * on Wednesday, 
February 2nd, 1499.74 As night was drawing in and we were al¬ 
ready close in shore, we steered on the seaward tack and stood 
on and off during the night. At daybreak we stood in to . re¬ 
connoitre the country and find out whither our Lord had 
brought us, for we had no pilot on board and not even a (ban who 
could lay off our position on the charts, so that we might as- 
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certain where we were. All we knew for certain was that some 
said we must be among some islandsTS which lie about three 
hundred leagues from the miunland in the parallel of Mozam¬ 
bique, though their only ground for saying so was that one of 
the Moors had said that we should make our landfall at Mozam¬ 
bique. These islands are very sickly, and their native in¬ 
habitants suffer from the same disease as we did. We found 
ourselves off a very large town with houses several storeys high, 
and in the middle of it there was a great palace and round it 
there were four towers. The city runs close along the water’s 
edge, and belongs to Moors and is named Magadoxo.74 As we 
ran close in shore along the sea front we fired many cannon shots 
and went off down the coast before a fair stern wind, sailing by 
day and lying to by night, as we did not know how far we 
were from Melinde, our intended destination. On Saturday, 
February 5th, as we were lying becalmed, a tornado came 
down upon us and broke the haliards of* the Raphael. Just 
as we were about repairing the damage, an armed flotilla put 
out to attack us from a town named Pat^.?^ It consisted of 
eight boats crowded with men. Directly they came within 
range our cannon opened upon them, and they at once fled 
back to shore. We did not pursue them, as we had no wind. 

On Tuesday, February 9th,^e came to anchor off Melinde. 
The king at once sent off a longboat to us with a large csew 
bringing a present of sheep and a message to the Admiral, 
couched in the most friendly and courteous terms, that he 
was most welcome, and that his arrival had been expected for 
some time. The Admiral sent back one of our men ^ with 
them to shore with orders to return next day with oranges 
for the sick, who were eagerly craving for them. He, however, 
came back at once with some and with large quantities of 
other fruits, but the supplies proved of but little avail to the 
sick men, as the climate of the place was so deadly et this 
season that many of them died here. Many Moors, too, came 
on board by the king’s orders with poultry and eggs for sale. 
When the Admiral saw how hospitably the king received us 

7 S The Comoro Islande at the Northern Entrance of the Mozambique Channel 
between Madagascar and the mainland of Mozambique are, perhaps, intended, but 
they are not more than three htmdred miles from the mainland. The Gilbert and 
Farquhar Islands, to the North of Madagascar, are further frma the maiobnd but 
are small and insignificant. 

u The land fslTwas at Magadozo, now an important town on the .Italmn Somali 
Coast. 

75 It is evident from the dates of their anival at Mozambique and at San Braz 
Bay that January ” should be read fm* “ February" until they reached the Idands of 
St. George 

76 The “ stone beacon," a weather-beaten column of white marble bearing the arms 
of Portugal, is still to be seen at the north side of the entrance to Melinde Harbour. 
Paid is Patta, a town on the coast of British East Africa to the South of Witu. 

Tamugata" is Tanga opposite Zanribar, on the mahihmd of German £a$t Africa. 
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at a time when we so sorely needed his kindness^ he sent 
him a present and message by one of his men» the onb^ 1 
mean, who spoke Moorish Arabic, to ask him to send h> m m 
tusk of ivory to take back to the king his master, and also to 
grant him permission to set up a stone beacon’^ in his territory 
as a mark of friendship. The king replied that he would gladly 
comply with all his requests out of his love Ibr the King of 
Portugal, at whose service and orders he always desired to be ; 
so he accordingly sent the Admiral the tusk at once and 
commanded the beacon to be put up on shore. He also sent 
, us a Moorish youth who wanted to return with us on a visit 
to Portugal, specially recommending him to the Admiral 
with an urgent message that he was sending him to tell the 
King of Portugal how much he desired his friendship. 

To our great satisfaction, we made a five days* stay at 
Melinde to refresh ourselves after the terrible hardships we 
had undergone on our voyage from India, during which we 
had all so nearly perished. At daybreak on Friday we sailed, 
and on Saturday, February x2th/5 passed Mombassa close in 
shore. On Sunday we anchored at Saint Raphaers Banks, 
where we burnt the Saint Raphael herself, as it was impossible 
for our scanty crews to work three ships. We brought all her 
cargo and fittings on board the two ships we had left. We 
remained at Saint Raphael's Banks five days, during which 
the people of a town named Tamugata,?* on the mainland 
opposite, used to bring us quantities of poultry for sale and to 
exchange for shirts and bangles. On Sunday, January 27th,rr 
we sailed from here with a very good stern wind. The next 
night we lay too and at daybreak found ourselves close in 
to a very large island called Zanzibar. It is very thickly 
inhabited by Moors, and lies about ten leagues off'the main¬ 
land. Late on the afternoon of February ist,’^ we dropped 
anchor off the Islands of St. George at Mozambique. At 
daybreak next day we landed on the island which we had 
said was on our outward voyage, and erected a stone beacon. 
The rain was falling so violently that we could not get a fire 
alight to melt the lead to seal the cross with ; so we left it 
there, without doing so, went back on board and sailed 
at oncft. 

(Tff be continued^ 



Art. V.—sixty YEARS OF THE " TIMES OF INDIA. 

A Chapter in the History of the Anglo-Indian 

Press. 

O N the ^rd November, 1898, the Times of India entered 
upon its sixty-first year. Sixty years is a long span in 
the life of a newspaper anywhere ; and in this land of vicissitudes 
it is certainly very unusual for a journal to have enjoyed such a 
long and unbroken lease of life. The Calcutta Englishman is 
the only Anglo-Indian journal that can boast of a longer career 
than the Bombay Times, for it was started five years earlier. It 
is, in fact, among the native papers that we have to look'for an 
older journal, in the venerable Bombay Samachar^ which is now 
in its 77th year. But it must not be thought that, when this 
paper was started, sixty years ago, it had no contemporaries. 
It nad many, and some of them old ones. There was the 
venerable Bombay Courier^ started so far back as 1790, and the 
old Bombay Gazette —^the existing paper of the same name 
dates from March, 1843,—which was only a year younger than 
the Courier, There was the Bengal tiurharu established in 
1795, and there was the Friend of India started in 1835 as 
a newspaper in Calcutta, beside some minor journals. But all 
those older papers have passed away, the Englishman, as we 
have just said, being the only English journal existing at the 
time of the establishment of the Times of India that still 
survives. 

We may preface this historical account of the Times of India 
with a short sketch of the early days of the newspaper press 
in India, especially as its history has not yet been written, and 
it is not easy to get at the facts and dates in ordinary publica¬ 
tions. The very first paper in India, it is now pretty well- 
known, was the famous, or rather infamous, Bengal Gazette, which 
is generally known as Hickey’s Gazette,” from the name of its 
writer and publisher. It first appeared on January 29th, 1780, 
and, after running a course of two years, marked by extra¬ 
ordinary coarseness, vulgarity, and even brutality, it came to an 
end, unwept and unsung, in March, 1782. Hickey’s Gazette was 
followed by five papers, within as many years, which were 
certainly much more respectable than their pioneer. Bombay 
followed the lead of Calcutta within ten years, and the first 
paper on the Western side of India appeared under the name of 
the Bombay Herald in 1789. This was short-lived. But one 
that appeared a year later, in 1790, had a very long span of 
existence. This was Uie Bombay Courier, which, after a long 
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and useful career of fifty>six years, ceased to exist as a separate 
journal in 1847, being then merged into the newly-^tablished 
Bombay TeUgraph. The combined Teligraph ami finally 

amalgamated with the Times of India a little after it took its 
present title, in July, 1861. The Courier followed, a year later, 
in 1791, by the old Bombay Gazette, which, too, had a long life and 
ceased to exist in August, 1842. More than eighteen months 
after its demise appeared on the 6th March, 1843, the GentU* 
mafCs Gazette, which assumed the name of the Bombay Gazetfz 
on the 12th November, 1849, under the sole control of John 
Connon, one of the distinguished Bombay journalists of the 
l&st generation. It is this second Bombay Gazette that exists 
to<day as the contemporary of the Times.' The two papers, the 
Courier ^d the Gazette, occupied the entire field of journalism 
in Bombay Tor a very long time without any rivalry or competl* 
tion. The reason of this was that there was no room for 
competition. . The press was circumscribed by regulations and 
* restrictions which were by no means allowed to be a mere dead 
letter, but were frequently enforced in a very stern way. So 
many obstacles were put in the journalist’s way by the law 
and its officers, including,a vigilant censpr, that very few who 
cared for a quiet life were willing to join the ranks of the pro* 
fession. Editors were hauled up for the most trifling offences, 
and nothing like free criticism of public men and measures was 
tolerated. Government officials, from Governors and Council¬ 
lors down to the humblest functionaries in the Secretariat or 
other departments, showed their jealousy of the press by 
prosecutions or threats of prosecution which usually had their 
effect. Among the prosecutors of newspapers in those days we 
find Commanders-in-Chief, heads of the Marine, Chief Justices, 
and other high officials. Deportation without any trial or ex¬ 
planation whatever was quite a usual and well recognised mode 
of punishing editors. 

How sensitive and captious the Government of those days 
were with, regard to the press will be best illustrated by a 
few instances of their proceedings against newspapers taken 
from a letter of the Chairman of the East India Company of 
1823, printed in an old and rare blue-book. On September 
21st, i^i, some grave comments were made in the Gazette on the 
state 01 the police. • The Government expressed its disapproba¬ 
tion, and desired the editor in future to send the proof sheets to 
the Secretary for inspection. The Bombay having insert¬ 

ed a passage saying that Lieutenant Emmett was prosecuting his 
surveys at Poona, its editor was also called upon to submit 
proofs in future. In July, 1802, the proprietor of the Gazette 
was censured for inserting the advertisement of an Intended 
publication of the trial of Mr. Bellasis for murder, and 'directed 
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to make a public apology on pain of forfeiting the Company's 
protection and of an immediate stop being pot to his press. 
In July, 1S07, Bombay editors were directed not to publish 
articles of naval intelligence except such as should be sanctioned 
by Government. The climax of absurdity and captiousness is 
reached when we read that Government, in z8ii, ordered the 
editor of the Courier to be informed that an advertisement in 
that paper of a sale of certain premises on a Sunday was con¬ 
sider^ extremely objectionable, and it, therefore, directed him 
in future to refuse admission to advertisements of sales intended 
to take place on Sundays! No wonder that, when Government 
behaved like this to the press, it should be In a very indifferent 
state. Very rarely did an able and self-respecting man like 
Silk Buckingham find himself in the out-caste ranks of the 
Anglo-Indian journalists. And the troubles and difficulties by 
which he was overwhelmed are notorious; but then his heroic 
ffght and final triumph are also equally well-known. Stocqueler 
stood alone as an able journalist in Bombay in the twenties, 
as Silk Buckingham did in Calcutta, though his trials and 
sufferings were not so heavy as the latters. He came to 
Bombay very young, and in his interesting autobiography, 
he gives a very good account of the Bombay press as he 
found it in 1822. " There were but two papers extant at 

the time, and very comical things they were. The Bombay 
Courier and the Gazette, composed almost entirely of selec¬ 
tions from English papers, and an occasional law report, the 
pen of the editor seldom found nobler occupation than the 
record of a ball and supper, or a laudatory notice of an amateur 
performance. Only once did an editor, Mr. Fair, of the Bombay 
Gazette, venture to insert an article personally offensive to the 
Recorder, Sir Edward West, and he paid a bitter penalty. 
The Recorder invoked the protection of the Government. The 
Government deprived Fair of his licence, and he was 
deported and ruined.’* {Memoirs of a Journalist, p. 49.) 

Some minor and short-lived papers, like Stocqueler’s. own 
Iris and Argus, were started during the twenties and early 
thirties; but they had none of them any marked effect on 
journalism. The severity of the early press regulations of 1^99 
and 1818, which had been intensified by the rigorous execu¬ 
tion of ^em under the short temporary rule of Adam in 1823, 
had been relaxed under Lords Amherst and William Bentinck, 
and the press was pretty much left to itself by those rulers. 
But still the regulations were there hanging like Damocles’ sword 
oyer the journalist’s head and ready to fall at any mom|pt. 
lliat, even under the administration of such a liberal ruler as 
Bentinck, the press was at the merey of his subordinates, may 
be seen from the fact that Lord Clare, Gcnreroor of Bombay^ 
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oottld not tolerate a Oalcutta paper's crftiefsm of df^ibu- 
tion of patronage by him here, and in 1832, wro^ a passing 
letter to Metcalfe, who was head of the local Gbreriintent in 
Bengal, calling upon him to ** force the editor to make a public 
and ample apology, retracting every word he bad stated to the 
prejudice of Lord Clare, or to withdraw the editor's licence.'' 
Metcalfe, however, refused, politely, but firmly, to do anything of 
the kind, and told his Lordship of Bombay to mind more 
serious matters than worrying a newspaper editor for perform¬ 
ing his legitimate functions. Metcalfe wrote in this letter to 
Clare that since the local administration had been in his bands 
' the press had not once been interfered with in the slightest 
degree ; and so satisfied am I,” he declared emphatically, ** that 
this isAoyr the most unobjectionable course, that 1 shall continue 
to follow it as long as 1 have any discretionary power on the 
subject." Within three years he came to possess not only 
discietionary, but supreme power on the subject, and he used 
it to emancipate the entire Indian press from the vexatious 
bonds which had held it down so long. 

The year 1835, in which Metcalfe granted this freedom to 
the press in India, is a great landmark in its history. 

This wise and liberal measure gave a great impetus to 
journalism, raised its tone, increased its influence, and, above 
^1, induced able and self-respecting men to employ their talents 
in the service of the liberated and independent press. Several 
papers, indeed, had already come into existence under the 
favouring influences of the latter half of Bentinck’s rule, and of 
the friendly attitude of Metcalfe towards the press even before 
the great measure was passed, on September 15th, 1835. Tlie 
Englishman had been started at Calcutta by Stocqueler a short 
time before ; and the famous Friend of India began its career 
as a newspaper in the yeiy year of the emancipation, of the 
excellent use of which it was always a conspicuous example. 
While Calcutta was taking such .strides in founding new 
journals, Bombay was not idle. In three years after the 
passing of Metcalfe's Act a body of Bombay capitalists com¬ 
bined to bring out a newspaper which would be a worthy 
representative of the power of the press in this country, on the 
modq} of the papers at home. Another circumstance, besides 
the emancipation of the Press, also induced these men to ven¬ 
ture upon their new enterprise. This was the establishment 
ofrogtOar communication between Bombay and Europe 1^ 
ftieans of steam during the late thirties. The persistent efiTmts 
o|the indefatigable enthusiast, Waghom, were at last tol^ 
crowned with success, and a monthly mail was to be esb^ihsh- 
ed between Bombay and London. I^us, when fresh^ informa- 
tioB was now to be obtainable at stated short periods, not, 
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as hitherto, only after long and capricious intervals; when 
people here were no longer to be dependent on the mercy of 
chance steamers or ships to bring news of importance, and when, 
moreover, news could be published at the editor's own will and 
discretion without any let or hindrance from jealous authorities, 
it was natural that capital and talent should seek the channel 
of journalism for their employment. Accordingly, a number of 
Bombay capitalists started a journal on November 3rd, 1838, 
under the name of ihi^Bomhay Times and Journal of Commerce, 
The paper began as a bi-weekly, appearing on Satur¬ 
days and Wednesdays, consisting of tw'o sheets of eight pages, 
nineteen inches by twelve, and four columns to a page. 
Of these only the first page contained advertisements, which 
rarely overflowed into one or two columns of the second jpage. 
An analysis of the contents of the first number shows that 
there were three columns of European Intelligence, three-and- 
a-half of what is headed Spirit of the English Journals "—a 
stock heading of papers at home in those days—, containing 
interesting extracts on various subjects from the home papers ; 
a column of “ Spirit of the French Journals,” half a column 
about America, besides reviews from English journals. One 
page is headed the “ Journal of Commerce,” and contains com¬ 
mercial information about various parts of the w’orld, and 
details of prices in the Bombay market. Then follow two 
columns of intelligence from the N.-W. Provinces, Bengal, and 
Madras papers, also from Burmah and China. After this 
comes the editorial of two columns ; underneath are which two 
small paragraphs about troopships. The last two columns are 
devoted to domestic occurrences, civil and military matters, and 
General Orders in the various Public Departments. The annual 
subscription, it may be noted, was Rs. 36 in advance and 
Rs. 46 in arrears. On September and, 1850, the paper began 
to appear as a daily, retaining the same size, wdth these 
remarks; “We have already pledged ourselves to give 
the reader as much printed matter as our contemporaries. 
We have found it convenient to retain the form in wnich our 
paper has heretofore appeared, but as this would afford nearly 
a tnird more than is given by any paper in the Presidency, we 
reserve for our§elves the power of issuing a single sheet of four 
pages two or three times a week should circumstances require^ 
or should our advertisements fail to supply matter sufficient 
for our expected full size. This reservation, we hope, will not 
often require to be taken advantage of.” The price of the 
daily edition was raised to Rs. 46 in advance. The bi-weekly 
edition was, however, continued to be issued by the side of the 
daily at the former rates, and it is still issued. 

When the paper became the daily Times of India, 
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was increased to a much larm sheet, twenty-seven inches by 
twenty-one, of four pages, of seven columns each. This conti¬ 
nued, with but little chan^, to be the size until October, i88i, 
when the paper appeared as an eight page journal. 

Sir Robert Grant was Governor of Bombay at the time, 
and he cordially approved of the scheme; several of the most 
distinguished servants of the Government also countenancing and 
supporting it. An analysis of the list of its projectors and pro¬ 
prietors shows that among them were eleven of the principal 
European houses in Bombay, the oldest and most distinguished 
native merchant, two of the most eminent barristers of the 
•Supreme Court, and the most distinguished private medical 
practitioner in Western India. They selected, as the editor 
of the new^aper, Dr. Brennan, a lecturer of eminence on 
anatom^ in Dublin, who came here willingly, at his delicate 
state of health rendered a warm climate desifable. Besides 
being editor of the Bombay Times, Dr. Brennan held also 
the post of secretary to the recently established Chamber of 
Commerce. He lived only for a very short time to enjoy either 
post, dying within a few months after he had taken up his 
editorial duties, in 1839. 

We shall quote here from one or two of the earliest numbers of 
the Times some passages showing the object which the founders 
and projectors had in view in those early days—objects which 
it will be found have been steadily kept in sight by all who 
have had control over the destinies of the paper throughout 
its career. The Times started, it must be sa.id, with a high 
ideal for those days. It aimed at doing for this country what 
some of the best of the English journals were doing at home^ 
advancing the public cause by instructing and enlightening the 
people on public questions, and by bnnging them in to touch 
with persons in power and authority. From the first it took 
for its model the press at home. 

In the editorial address in the very first number pointy 
reference is made to the ignorance and indifference about India 
and matters Indian shown in England, and hopes are enter¬ 
tained that the two countries may come to know each other 
better. "Our countrymen are all at this moment labouring 
in every land for a common object—the universal peace, inti- 
macy,«and Mendship of mankind. In the midst of this uni¬ 
versal enquiry there is one country—^perhaps only one--in 
which the British public feels but little interest. Few think 
of visiting India with the exception of those officially connected 
with its government. Its history, institutions, lan^age, and 
manners receive no share of that public attention which is so 
profusely lavished upon those of every other country. Yet 
the few who have made them the oDject of thdr research 
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declare that in almost all these particulars India ^challenges 
the first place in public attention.' In fact, view India in any 
aspect, and what a wide field presents itself, not only for 
philosophical investigation, but for practical exertions. . . . 
India may be viewed in a far nobler aspect than any to which 
we have as yet adverted. Asa field for moral and intellectual 
exertion she stands perhaps unequalled in the world. Her 
millions, steeped in the deepest iterance, demand not only 
the enjjuiring study, but the active benevolence of all who feel 
wherein consists the true dignity of man. That spirit which 
has preserved unchanged the social system of* India, has 
operated with dismal force upon her moral and intellectual de¬ 
velopment. But is there not some brighter promise for the 
future ? In the strenuous exertions which the Govemnjent have 
of late made to educate the native mind, we recognize the 
first effectual assault upon the superstition and ignorance of 
ages. Such are the claims of that country which the British 
public have hitherto regarded with indifference, and of which 
they are in consequence so lamentably ignorant. The extent 
of that ignorance can, perhaps, only be estimated by him 
who, long engaged in other pursuits at home, arrives in India 
whether as the ruler of his ^mde, or the humble instrument 
of his authority. How painfully must all such feel their 
deficiency in that local and general knowledge which is so 
essential to their usefulness, and which, at the outset, at leas't, 
none can expect them to possess. Of the general ignorance 
at home there are but too many proofs. Not long since, during 
the Parliamentary discussions upon a question which deeply 
affected the moral and political welfare of the vast population 
of this country, a leading organ of public opinion declined all 
commentary upon proceedings, which, as it alleged, excited so 
little publick interest.... Instead of tracing the causes of this 
strange indifference, or dwelling upon its extent, we turn rather 
to these bright prospects of improvement which are already 
rising upon our view. The time has arrived when the British 
^ess can no longer overlook the claims of this country to public 
attention. Some whose prophetic glance extended beyond the 
passing hour, perceived even in its infancy that the steam- 
engine was destined to work a mighty revolution upop the 
whole surface of society. . . The facility of establishing a 
steam communication between England and India is no' longer 
a question for discussion ; the battle has been already fought 
ana won by the public and the Press of India. The system is 
still in its infancy—yet the barriers of time and space have 
been already surmounted with almost incredible success. When 
that system shall have attained its maturity, when its influence 
ffTiftll have extended to every accessible point of the Indian 
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PenioMda, when iitith the ic^merce of England, arts and 
sdence, her feelings and c^inions shall have become known to 
themUlions subjetet to her sway—then may we look for those 
s^l nobler results which nnpt inevitably follow in their train. 
Humbly but ardently to co-operate in that glorious movement, 
is the design of the publication which this day enters uprni 
its existence." 

This may, to the modem reader, seem somewhat too 
transcendental 

But we must speak becomingly of these early pioneers of the 
press. .And let us thankfully admit that the progress of this 
country during the sixty years that have followed since the 
above was written, sixty years which very nearly correspond 
with tfle Whole of the Victorian era, has followed pretty much 
on the lines anticipated, and that some of the ** nobler results ” 
so wistfully foreseen by the writer are already before our 
sight. • 

In the New Year’s issue of 1839, the ideal ” of the Times 
is once again proclaimed ;—Placed as we are upon the con¬ 
necting point of the Eastern and Western nations, our main 
object will be to awaken in each an interest in the condition 
and prospects of the other. To excite upon the one side, 
among our countrymen at home, some share of that attention 
towards their * fellow men and fellow subjects of the East, 
which has been hitherto so contemptuously and so unaccount¬ 
ably withheld from them ; and upon the other to diffuse among 
the iniiabitants of this country some little notion of the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived, not only from the Arts and Sciences, 
but from the moral, intellectual, and social advancement of 
Europe, such we may set forth as the general outline*of our 
design. But we put this forward merely as the 'ideal' to 
which our efforts shall be directed, for while we are not vain 
enough to over-estimate how little any individual can effect in 
the furtherance of so vast an anterprise, we feel, upon the other 
hand, that every one, however humble, may do something 
towards its accomplishment." 

On another interesting subject, the political views of the 
paper and the party to which it belonged, the editorial address 
has ^ome very candid remarks. “ We need scarcely say that 
it forms no part of our plan to enter into the arena of party 
politics. In our humble opinion the first requisite in a states¬ 
man is a perception of these two great truths, that the object 
of civil government is to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number of mankind, and that to obtain that end the 
course of society must be ever and essentially onwards; once, 
however, satisfied that the march is really in that directiofi, we 
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care little whether the banner is borne by Sir Robert Feel, or 
by Sir William Molesworth. . . . We are fully sensible of 
the advantages which we might secure to our journal, by judi¬ 
ciously selecting, in the first instance, some great section of 
society whose number or influence render them in general the 
arbiters of a journal’s destiny, and accommodating our opinions 
as' well as the expression of them to the standard of that party. 
But with whatever hazards to our interest as journalists, we 
shall neither put forward opinions which we do not believe, nor 
profess raptures which we do not feel. If from adopting such 
a course, consequences must result which many consider* 
inevitable, we shall, at least, find consolation in the precept of 
ouf* great poet; * Fit audience And, though few.* ” ^ 

This sounds very independent; but the notion that a'journal, in 
order to be politically influential, must be financially successful, 
had no recognition here I 

We shall quote from the opening address one more paragraph 
before we have 'done with it, as it contains a prophecy about 
the prosperity of Bombay which the past sixty years have quite 
fulfilled. “ The conviction is entertained by some resident in 
this Presidency that our city is destined to hold henceforth, 
in many respects, a position of far higher importance than any 
it has yet occupied. The establishment of the overland route 
for ever constitutes Bombay the point, not only of commercial, 
but also of political and social contact between Europe and the 

Eastern nations.But we were never Utopian 

enough to think that the success of steam communication with 
India would outweigh those advantages which nature herself 
has bestowed upon our city. A single glance at the map. will 
satisfy any impartial observer that while Bombay, possessed of 
an adequate steam establishment, can hold communication in 
two days with the shores of Scinde and Persia; in less than a 
fortnight with those of Arabia and Egypt; and we have no doubt 
eventually within the month, by the waters of the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic, with those of Italy, France. Spain, Portugal, and 
England, she must necessarily be the main channel of commu¬ 
nication with all these countries, and that she must possess 
that privilege as long as she retains her geographical position 
upon the North-Western shores of the Indian Peninsula.* This 
at least is our conviction, a conviction to which our present 
enterprise in a great measure owes its origin, and which ic 
unfounded or absurd will, of course, carry with it its own 
correction.” 

Dr. Brennan, the first editor of the new paper, having died, 
as we have said above, in 1839, the paper was conducted for 
a time by Professor Henderson of the Elphinstone College, a 
. Geveromeot servant, and afterwards by Dr. Knight of the 
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Bengal Medical Service, who later became Residency Surgeon 
at Kotah. In May, 1840, however, a new editor who had been 
selected because of the eminence he had attained as a provin¬ 
cial journalist in Scotland, arrived in Bombay and took charge 
of the paper. This was Dr. George Bui.st, the most dis¬ 
tinguished journalist in India of his time. He came to Bombay . 
with eight years’ experience in the newspapers of Forfar, Perth, 
and Fife, and with an excellent scientific and literary training. 
He kept up his connection with the home papers throughout 
his stay herei being a valued contributor to some of the best 
, London papers, including the Timts, on Indian, political and 
scientific subjects. Buist stayed in Bombay for eighteen years, 
leaving it only to die a short time after in Allahabad. Seven¬ 
teen df these eighteen years he spent in the service of the Bombay 
Times, making it the best and most extensively circulated 
journal in Western India, enjoying great personal influence, 
and commanding the respect of all men. Though he held one 
or two other posts, notably that of Meteorological Observer 
of Bombay, and took a large part in the public affairs 
of the city, he worked hard for the paper, and made it 
not only an influential organ of public opinion, but also 
a flourishing concern from a pecuniary point of view. 
The undertaking was a small one in those days ; but, for 
9II that, we learn from a paper published in 1850, when the 
Bombay Times changed its proprietors, that during the pre¬ 
vious ten years Buist had earned as remuneration or free profit 
for his employers the sum of Rs. 3,30,000 in. cash, besides 
meeting all the charges of the establishment and extending its 
strength and efficiency. The paper, in fact, flourished so much, 
yielding from 30 to 40 per cent, annually on the amount 
originally invested, that many of the most distinguished 
Government officials became shareholders as soon as the Court 
of Directors passed the order allowing its civil and military 
servants to be connected with the pre$s. In 1847 the principal 
proprietors, after the editor, were the Puisne Judge of the 
Sudder Adawlut, the Collector of Customs, the Deputy Quarter¬ 
master-General of the Bombay Army, the Secretary to the 
Medical Board, who afterwards became Physician-General, and 
the Medical Storekeeper, who later became Superintending 
Surgeon at the Presidency. 

The close connection which Government servants maintained 
with the Bombay Times in those days may also be seen from its 
subscription list. From a classified list of subscribers laid 
before the proprietors about the beginning of x8$2, it appears 
that of every thousand subscribers, 123 were civil servants of 
the Government, 179 messes of regimental libraries, >517 mili¬ 
tary men, 52. British merchants, 36 banks and public corpora- 
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tions, 26 natives, 245 private individuals, oocovenauted ser¬ 
vants, tradesmen, etc., the rest clergymen, lawyers, native rajahs, 
and the like. Tlius two-thirds of the whole were officers under 
the Crown or covenanted servants of the Government. ^ In the 
present day the Anglo-Indian papers, though they retain their 
hold upon the “ Services," appeal to a much wider public and 
count a considerably larger proportion of the educated native 
community amongst their readers, thus realising one of the 
hopes set forth in the opening address of the Times, 

Of his services to the public through the Bon>d>ay Times 
during the first twelve years of his editorship, we may 'learn, 
something from an account which Buist presented as a petition 
to the House of Commons during the periodical Parliamentary 
inquiry into the East India Company’s affairs on thewenewal 
of the Charter in 1852. In it he says, in a sentence which we 
cannot commend for its terseness, that he “ not only devoted 
the columns of the Bombay Times to the advancement of good 
Government, to the spread of education, of improvement and 
economy, to the denunciation of those bloody and superfluous 
wars which within these twelve years have cost us thirty 
millions sterling, and thai*poIicy which under the name of ex¬ 
pediency disregards the principles of truth and justice, and 
sets up a standard of morals for statesmen opposed to the 
principles of Christianity, and the evils of which to our napie 
and characters, as Wellington has so well remarked, cannot be 
compensated by the most brilliant victories, but has, as far as 
circumstances permitted, endeavoured in his private capacity 
to promote the improvements he as an editor recommended—-a 
circumstance to which numerous letters of acknowledgment 
received from Government bear ample testimony.” 

A rapid survey of the subjects which enlisted the attention of 
the first editor of this paper may be of interest. At the com¬ 
mencement of his editonal career Buist strongly condemned the 
Post Office arrangements of the day, and, in recommending their 
improvement, collected with great labour and care and publish¬ 
ed a vast mass of steam and mail statistics which he found 
scattered about in a hundred different quarters, and which he, 
for the first time, put into convenient and popular form ; and 
the desired changes were in a great measure brought about in 
the course of two years. In 1840 he condemned the arrange¬ 
ments then made for the reception of sick soldiers from Aden, 
and ajgeneral order was, a few weeks afterwards, issued, secur¬ 
ing the remedies suggest^. On some larger questions of pub¬ 
lic policy the Times was opposed to the Govemmect. ^ch 
was the case in the notorious mscussions on Baroda matters, in 
which it had a very large number of Directors on its side. The 
enormous sums expended in the Afghan War, and the derange- 
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of 00 ixmc^ spade to a oou&tiy from which it cow Adtl^ 
maxif years zetimi^ were early pointed out by the TSieis umr 
Its able editor. And its views were fully borne out by the 
into which the finances of India had been brought in 
when the Hon’ble Mr. Biid^ then President in (Totmdly ststed 
to Sir Henry Willock that the closing of the *tn9ism M 
September had been contemplated, and by the accounts or the 
Company since then pubhshed. As regards the first A^^iaa 
War, the Times pointed out that to maintain the Booranee 
alliance was next to impossible, and the attempt to main* 
tain ourselves in Afghanistan a folly which comd not but 
issue in. the most mghtful disasters. Had the warnings then 
given been httended to in time, the events in Oabul whkm justi¬ 
fied them six months after might have been avoided, and a dark 
chapter in our history left unwritten. Buist’s condemnation of 
the conquest of Sind brought the paper and its editor into direct 
conflict with that rough-hewn hero, Sir Charles Napier. 
Buist saw folly and worse in our policy in Sind, and he was at 
first not credited. Had the press or the politicians of Enghmd,** 
as he wrote, ** examined or believed the statements set forth by 
me and all since fully verified, the blot which Sind throws upon 
our good name might have been obliterated, and the disgrace 
and* mischief it has occasioned us avoided." The controversy 
with JMupicr continued for a long time, and was carried on by 
Napier with all his peculiar vigour and rancour. After his death, 
his brother publisned a pamphlet against Buist, which cer¬ 
tainly does no credit to the brave but eccentric General. 
The ** Blatant Beast" Napier called him, and all the abuse and 
invective of which he was such a master, of course, recoiled on 
himdelf. 

Buist continued editor till the Mutiny year—a year of 
crisis in the history of the journal as well as of India.. 
Bombay Times had come to be chiefly in ihe hapds of native 
proprietors, who possessed a majority of its shares. They did 
not like the attitude which Buist had taken up during the early 
dayd of tlM Mutiny towards the Indian communities, and trim 
tp bring ^m round to their views. Independent as he was, he 
naturally resented this, and pursued his own line in the paper 
till the end, which wa^ fiast^approaching. The native propr^ 
tors in a majcMity successfully combined to remove him nrom 
the editorship, jtowards the dose of 1857. Buist, on retirement 
from the TlVess, founded, in 1858, with the help of his fidetai^ 
a'new paper called the Standairdj which, however, did net' 
Soprish. Mr. Dosabhai Fram^, C.S.I, was then ntarfiwer. df 
the and Bifist, reoognisinghis abili^, invHed him to 
m sis new venture. But young Dosabhai stode to the ddship 
y<^ c«{i4 y 
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tof$Uy, and oontmiied to be its matif^ fof a !oii|^» 
wnen be left it to enter upon the omcial oafeer in whidi 
gidaed esteem and distinction. 

Mr. Dosabhai was one of the ruling Parsis who have render^ 
distinguished and valuable services to the T/mes throug^hout its 
ptire career. • The Parsis have been connected with the press 
in Bombay from its very commencement. The old Courier 
had Parsi printers and compositors in the last oenturj^ and every 
Anglo-Indian paper and press in Bombay has bad to dep^d 
upon that enterprising and intelligent race for its chief hands. 
Of the assistance which the Parsis rendered to the 7 i>«es o/” 
India one of its proprietors and managers, Mr. Matthias Mull, 
thus spoke, after his retirement, before the Society of Arts in 
London : “ For a long period he had had a considerable num- 
bcar of Parsis in his employ, and without their assistance, especi¬ 
ally in the. early days of printing in India, it would have been 
difficult for him to have conducted journalism effectively. He 
had Portuguese, Hindus, Mahomedians also in his employ ; but 
the Parsis surpassed those races in every way ; for, though the 
latter were wiling to do what was required, they were wanting 
in the strenuous qualities necessary in journalistic ^erations, 
and thus the Parsis always came to the front. He had re¬ 
marked for years the tenacity with which they pursu^ any¬ 
thing they took in hand, and to that element m their cha¬ 
racter he attributed the success and influence of the whole 
community.” 

The proprietors offered the editorship of the Times, after the 
retirement of Biiist, to Mr. Robert Knight, who had been an 
occasional contributor during Dr. Buist's regime. He. was a 
merchant, and his strong point was public finance. He had 
also great sympathy with the natives, which Buist, it may be 
said here, never lacked, until the excitement of the Mutiny 
influenced his judgment against them. His great labours for 
the Sewee &hool of Industry', in which he spent nearly his 
whole fortune, ought alone to show that he had at heart the 
good of the Indian people. But perhaps he lacked the ocuber- 
ant and almost aggr^ive sympathy which was the characteristic 
of Robert Knight, who was therefore very popular with the 
natives Mr. Knight remained editor for nearly seveb years, 
from.)|kfl to 1864, and did much to render the paper popular, 
especially among the educated hatives,byjhis ardent advoca^ of 
several much-nmed political reforms. *^e native proprietors 
and others who pwn^ shares in the paper parted wil^ it m 
i860, and sold it to th^r editcn*, who took into paitnersh^ 
manager, Mr. Matthias Muff. The paper whidi Buist had atari- 
ed as the rival of the Titties couM not hold on, and within two 
jj^eapa it was meisM into the latter^ whksh became the 
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Tmet and Standards On Hay xSth, iB6Z| tIidjMi|Mr abdUitat* 
ad the local name of the Bombay Time$ and took tiM 

Imperial name of the Titnes of India, We shall <pK»te swira^m 
remaiks with which it assumed this new style After tne 
existence of nearly a quarter of a century the Bombay Time$ this 
day loses its modest title to become the Imperial Times of hsiba. 
We are not insensible of the disadvantages riiat attend the 
change; nor have we decided upon it anthout maturely wei^^« 

‘ ing these disadvantages against the considerations that have led 
to its adoption. Among the foremost of these is the fact that 
•Bombay is already the capital city of India, although not as 
yet the seat of the Supreme uovernment. It is to the Bombay 
rress that the home public look for intelligence from all parts 
of India, and upon it must the Indian public wait at no distant 
period tor the news of the world. The point of arrival and 
departure of all the mails ; the centre of tiie great interest that 
binds the two countries together; Imperial in its resources 
whether for commerce or war; and the natural emporium and 
capital of Asia—there is a future before Bombay that the most 
sanguine cannot adequately forecast. While the city is Im¬ 
perial, its Press has been hiUierto, in title, only provincial, and 
in annoimcing ourselves as the Tunes of India we are simply 
undertaking to keep up with the march of events. Again, the 
purely local title we have hitherto borne, has hardly done 
justice to our circulation, which extends to every heart of India, 
while the Over/and Nummary of the Bombay Times is a pimer 
with which people are familiar in every part of the world. For 
these and other considerations which may possibly suggest 
themselves to the reader, we have expanded into an Imperial 
title, and we wish our subscribers to understand the change tp 
be a pledge that all we can do to make the journal worthy to bear 
it will be done. The rapid increase in our subscription list 
affords gratifying proof that our exertions are ^predated, mid 
it will be tlie steady effort of the proprietors to keep pace with, 
if they cannot surpass, the first expectations of the public.” A 
few weeks after tliis change ot title, the old Telegraph aftd 
Courier was also incorporated with the paper. 

Thclatterdays of Mr. Robert Knight’s editorship coincided with 
the da'^ of Bombay's temporary and extraordinary prosperity 
owing to tlie cotton famine brought about by the American 
War. Crores upon orores of rupees flowed into the city, which 
thus held money very cheap indeed. Mr. Knight retired at thp 
height of this wave of prosperity, and his native friends gav(S 
him a purse of three-quarters of a lakh for his zealous services 
in ^ir cause With this he went to Calcutta, where Jie lost 
more than the money that generous and appreciative 
had given him, and where, after many struggles and xev^(se^ 2m 
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figi^ established liimsdf as a leading journalist in the Siaies-^ 
man. Mr. Knight’s editor^ip was marked by great eneigy and 
independence ; and his finanaal abili^, shown in times when 
the entire financial pol»^ and position of the comitry were 
bein^ re-adjusted, afmr the terrible strain and drain of the 
Mutmy, by experts from heihe like Wilson and Laing, gave 
the paper a distinctive character, and its criticisms <m matters 
of imperial finance and taxation were highly valued. Seveial 
pamphlets which Mr. Knight wrote under the pseudonym of 
Times of India^ based on his articles in that paper, still attest his 
. great knowledge of Indian questions. 

Robert Kni^t was succeeded, in i86^, as editor and part pro¬ 
prietor by Mr, Martin Wood, who presided ov«: the destinies 
of this paper for a decade. This decade was a very eventful one 
for Bombay and the Empire. The short-lived prosperity of the 
early sixties proved a delusion and^ snare, and betrayed the 
city into one of the most disastrous monetary crises that have 
overtaken any country and pecmle. The share-mania of 1864- 
65, and the terrible crash that followed it, shook the commer¬ 
cial prosperity of the city to its foundations, and retarded its pro¬ 
gress for years. To the undue elation caused by the two short 
years of prosperity succeeded more than undue gloom and 
despair. The Times of India shared neither of these extreme 
feelings. It gave distinct warnings against the commercial 
bubbles and financial will-o’-the wisps which a credulous 
public too eagerly pursued. Yet, when the crash came, and 
people were given up to despair, it did not try to deepen the 
depression, but pointed out various considerations which 
would have a ** tonic effect on the will of the commercial 
public. *’ We may quote from the remarks which appeared 
on the memorable 1st of July, 1865, the day for the settle¬ 
ment of time-bargains which is still so bitterly remembered in 
Western India. It is easy to-day to see that we have gone 
sadly wrong In having chosen the path of speculation 
rather than that of production ; though it is not quite so clear 
where it was that the two paths divided, or what it wa^ 
that pushed Bombay from the true path of steady material 
development. Perhaps, the traditional aversion of the Sircat 
and the other part of the Service to developers and Western 
industry might have a deterring effect, in the first instance; 
then» v^hen certain local circumstances set the fashion of 
a sort of congested instrument within the island itself,. the 
heedless crowd followed. Still we do not see that strangers 
of the West have any right to lecture us hereon. Yet cm 
this day when Bombay doOs penance for the errors cbmoiit* 
ted it is a fitting time to acknowledge pur mistakei, and so 
to take the first step in the path of repentant* Though 
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tb6 Ooerland Mail is quite wrong io speaking ap, iC ^ere 
eottld be any general * over production * of usefnTatenteod^tev 
we mcnt ruefully admit that there has been a deoidad teNsiw 
‘production under the head of' financials, * and in all ran 
machinery that is merely Intermediate in the work of inter* 
national commerce. How this has come to pass is a question 
which may stand over for answer at another opportunity 
but from this day should date some better-devis^ and more 
comprehensive efforts on the part of our leading capitalists 
towards developing the inexhaustible resources of Western 
India. It is true that a desire for a high rate of profit must 
*be laid aside, and Eastern notions of rapid gain will have 
to be replaced with the Western maxim of *sIow but sure,’ 
No time^ powever, could be so opportune for the growth of 
sober views of commercial progress as will be this gloomy 
month of July in the monsoon of 1865. . . • When this 
first of July is passed we shall breathe freely dnce more; 
but let Bombay never forget the lessons which the results of 
this day should teach. ** 

Among other important events of those ten years was the 
Abyssinian War, which was very ably reported for the Times of 
India by a gifted correspondent, Mr. Shepherd, whose letters 
were read with eagerness by all and appreciated in the highest 
quarters. Indeed, war correspondence has been the special 
feature and strong point of the paper from Its earliest days. 
The first Afghan War had just commenced when the Bombay 
Times was established, and steps were at once taken by its direc* 
tors to have full and accurate accounts sent by eye-witnesses. 
Its correspondents were unusually well-informed, and gave 
many thiivgs which were suppressed in the official narratives. 
The letters on the first Afghan War were collected in book 
form in 1843, and this rare volume, one of the earliest to be 
issued from the Bombay Times office, contains an exceptionally 
reliable account of that disastrous war which they recorded. The 
second Afghan War of forty years later was also ably narrated 
in its columns by an officer well known for his accurate and 
extensive knowledge of the lands and the people of Afghanis* 
tan and. Central Asia, 

In tbe period when Bombay was slowly recovering from the 
effects of the crisis of 1865, its Municipal matters attracted a 
‘great deal of attention, and* the foundations were then laid of 
all the sanitary and other works that have benefited the dtv 
so much. The Times warmly supported the policy of Munich* 
pal reforms. But when some of the executive officers told ojt 
for this work mismanaged tbe whole thing, it was oatspoken In 
Us criticisms. *'Tlie Government now know, and Aii I^ia 
knows* that the law has been violated tqr onr Municipal 
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Officers; formal restraints have been sjrstematica^y-apMcal 
tinauthorised expenditiife has been iivcurredand concealed to 
a very serious extent; the public creditor has been placed in' 
jeopardy ; costly outlay has been promoted without any* 
thing approaching to adequate results, while many niSDSt 
needful works of civic improvement remain in abe3^ance; 
and the people of this most populous city in India, where 
modern corporate institutions might be expected to work best, 
have been disgusted with the very name of Municipality to 
such an extent that years must pass before the requisite con- 
ddence and spirit of co-operation can again be evoked.’* 

Among events of minor importance may be noted two ' 
matters which stirred the Parsee community deeply, the Towers 
of Silence case of 1873 and the Bombay Riots of The 

Parsees are hard to please, especially when their passions are 
strongly roused, as was unfortunately the case in both these 
matters ; yet the fair policy of the Times of India, which was 
neither violently against them in the first case nor passionately 
in their favour in the second, like its contemporary the 
Gazette, was appreciated by them. 

.Mr. Martin Wood was succeeded as editor by Mr. Grattan 
Geary, who directed the paper with ability and tact during 
the years of famine, war and financial difficulty which 
marked Lord Lytton’s rule in this country. A change in |he 
proprietorship had previously occurred which conduced 
greatly to its benefit. When Mr. Mull retired from the 
proprietorship, his share w'as taken by Colonel Nassau Lees; and 
on Mr. Wood’s retirement, Oolonel Lees became the sole 
proprietor. Being himself of literary tastes, as may be seen 
from his writings and especially his editions of the Persian 
historians of India for the Bengal Asiatic Society, he took a 
gr^at interest in the journal, developed its resources, and placed 
it on a sound financial basis. 

When Mr, Geary left the Times^ in 1880, to become editor 
and proprietor of the Gazette, which he had taken over from 
Mf* J< Maclean, when the latter went home in search of a 
Parliamentary career, Colonel Xjees appointed Mr. Henry 
Curwen to the editorship. He could not .have made a better 
sfelection f and it is within the knowledge of all that tbe work 
]^r, Curwen did on. the paper more than justified his choics. 
Undar Mr. Curwen's control the paper was gradually moder¬ 
nized and transformed. The fullest scope was given for ks 
development upon the distinctively literary side, but speciat 
pains was taken to make it above all things a newspaper, and 
a complete and comprehensive record of con-temporary events. 

Mr. Curwen had been Mr. Geary's Assistant Editor frotit tfiyd 
.tp and during this period, had acted aeveral.timee '«s 
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Meftenddttt editor dtarlng liie dliefi ebietieo iMn 

through Asietio Turkey ^ other pieces, fl| Jil«it m 4 
distinetlf literary turn of mind, and had done 
work in London before he came out to India ne 4 ewd|a|[ 
himself entirely to the paper, which he gradually tranttalMf 
from its former somewhat old-fashioned state into its prated 
condition. Its sise, matter, ght up, everything gradually^ 
hut steadily, improved. His proprietor quite entered into 
his spirit) and gave liim a free hand and a blank cheque, for 
the development of his paper. He was ably assisted oil 
the business side by the manager, the late Mr. C. fi. 
iKlane) who was inspired by the same motives of rendering 
the paper one of the foremost In every way in the East. BoUi 
Mr. Cuawen and Mr. Kane entered upon their work in f8do; 
and during the next ten years, until the death of their propridtor 
in 1889, made the paper flourish so well that Colonel I.e<d, 
in his will, directed that, on his death, they should have the first 
refusal of the journal at a stated price. Its value had mo^e 
than trebled during this period. The two fi lends bought It 
from the executors of their late master, and in 1890 entered 
upon the task of still further improving and develbping what 
had now become their own concern, a task ftom which both 
were relieved too soon, the one in only two and. the other In 
four years. 

Mr. Gurwen’s control of the paper extended from tSSo'to 
the time of his death in February, 1892, a period perhaps the 
roost important in the history of this country since the 
Mutiny. To recount the services which he did to the public 
through the Tsttus of Indta is to recount the history of those 
years, for there was not a single act or event of any im¬ 
portance during that time upon which the paper did not speak* 
His point of view was Imperial, only so far as they bore upofl 
the welfare and dignity of the Empire. He heartily supported, 
from this point of view, the policy of j^ord Duflerin, es^cUlly 
as regards the North-West frontier and the inevitable conquest of 
Burmah. On local Municipal and other matters he had no sec* 
tional views or theories, and was ever ready to support a scheme 
which promised general usefulness. On the other hand, lie was 
on thf alert to expose any meditated or attempted fraud on the 
public, as may be seen from many instances, especially the caSe 
(>f an impostor named Thomas who tried to fieece the ptiblic 
hy means of a bogus company. His own decidedly liieraiy 
temperament was accurately reflected in the Tim§i of luMdoik 
it developed under his bauds. Anxious for the adequate tregt* 
meat of the various subjects that arose for discussion iu me 
oolumne. he gathered roqnd him an able staff of cotitr^v^t^e 
tfom all parts of the country. As he himself uWd to' i^lnt 
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mit, a leading Anglo-lodiao paper here has to do the work 
which at home is done by several distinct journals. Such a 
paper ought to be the AtAtnmtw, Nature^ Lanctt, Btoad Arrow^ 
Saturday Review^ all roiled in one. It was, therefore, his 
ambition to act up to this standard* and to treat special subjects 
as they are treated in specialist journals. The changes in the 
personntloi the Times of Indta’ln the last decade of the century 
have been numerous, but there is no need to chronicle them 
here. A great newspaper is a great institution* dependent as 
much upon tradition and upon the character which is built up 
for it by a succession of workers as upon fleeting personal fac¬ 
tors. Men come and go, but institutions live, and those who are 
associated with the journal to-day ought to be content if the 
steady and unbroken development which it has undergone 
during the last sixty years, and the character it has Acquired in 
that time, may be worthily maintained in the future. 

A word may here be said as to the “ local habitations and 
migrations of the paper. The original offices of the Bombay 
Times were in Colaba, somewhere at the end of the Causeway, 
to the left of the Wodehouse Bridge, in what were known as 
Maneckjee’s Buildings. Thence they were removed to Rutter- 
field Street, Military Square, in a house which also is now 
pulled down. The next migration was to a house, which still 
exists, in Bell Lane, Medows Street, opposite the Fort Chapel. 
When the paper became the Times of Indta^ the offices weVe 
removed to No. 2, Church Gate Street, in the house occupied 
recently by its contemporary. After nearly a quarter of a 
century’s stay there it migrated to the large offices in Parsee 
Basaar Street, in which the paper and its press have been 
since located. The continuous growth of the printing establish¬ 
ment connected with the paper, however, at length necessitated 
the acquisition of additional premises, and in July last the 
Times of India enlarged its borders by moving a part of its 
staff and plant into the spacious and splendid building recently 
Occupied as administrative offices by the Bombay and Baroda 
Railw^—a not inappropriate way of celebrating the approach 
of its Diamond Jubilee. 



Art, VI.—the HILSA. 

T he jffi/sa iSi perhaps, the finest and most deltdioiis ^ nB 
the fishes that are found in this country. Any one 
who has had the opportunity of boating on the waters of 
the Hooghly of an evening, in the rainy season must have 
seen swarms of fishermen netting these silvery fish, as tiiey glide 
down the swift current of the rushing stream in their tiny 
^ boats. The fluttering //tlsa in the net, as soon as it is caught, 
looks like the veritable * silver-bow new bent in heaven.’ With 
ih^streaks of golden tint all over the body and the fine vefw 
milion tinge on its face, how beautiful a sight it is ! 

Oriental poets have styled it the * king of fishes * and have 
sung its praises in no measured terms. It is a purely Asiatic fish 
and is found in the fresh waters of almost all the big rivers 
of this country. Its origin, however, is the Indian Ocean, the 
depths of which it is said to inhabit during the winter months. 
During the rest of the year it makes migrations northwards 
and westwards. 

' The favourite resort of the /Tt/sa is the river Ganges, epeciai- 
ly that part of it known as the Padma, which literally teems 
with it during the rainy season, and where it is even found 
all the year round. What numbers are caught there may be 
conceived from the fact that millions are sent every year by 
railway to Calcutta and other places for consumption. 
Not to speak of the Hooghly, where it is found in the summer 
in fair numbers, it is met with far up even in the Indus and^ 
down the Krishna, the Kaveri and the Irrawady rivers. 

It Is a known fact that the majority of the high-caste Hin* 
dus who live up-country and in the Deccan abstain from fish 
on account of religious scruples. It Is in Bengal that 
it is chiefly valued as an article Of food. The Sikhs 
of the Punjab, of course, consume it freely; but nevertheless 
it is Bengal that is the principal fish-eating province in India, 
and the beautiful J^tlra is appreciated here more than any¬ 
where else. Not only is it eaten fresh, but millions are salted 
'and sent all over the province as a commodity of commerce, 
The J^t/sa belongs to the Ciupea family. It is the Indian 
SAuf, and to a great extent resembles the Herrimi and 
It Is distingoished by the absence of sensible teeth. It 
is much larger than the herring, attaining sometimes to % 
length two feet. Ita tali is much forked and on eaoH lidfH 
of the lower margin of the belly the scales are large. It 
narrow and short intermaxillary bones; and the Infiurior 
edge c€ the body, upon which the scales project like the teeth' 
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of a saw, !s sharp and compressed. Besides, the masaliarfes 
are divided into three pieces. The branchial openings are 
very much cleft, and hence fish of this class die speedily when 
removed from their native element The branchial arches are 
furnished on the side next the mouth with pectiniform denta* 
tions. Its stomach has the form of an elongated pouch ; the 
swimming bladder is long and pointed, and sends forward 
two long and small processes, which have connections with 
the internal ear. It has the most numerous and the finest bones 
of all fishes. 

The length of its head, and height are each one-fourth of ^ 
the whole length of the fish. The opening of the mouth is of * 
moderate size ; the lower lip is emarginate, while the upper jaw 
unlike that of the Herrings is distinguished by an emargination 
also, precisely as in Shad. The attachment of the ventral fin 
corresponds to the middle of the dorsal, which is placed further 
forwards than in the Hernng. The anal is longer and situate 
nearer the caudal fin than in the Herring. There are ten rays 
to the gill-covers which have irregular black, as well as yellow, 
spots behind them. It has one dorsal which has eighteen rays. 
The pectoral has fourteen, and the ventral, which is just 
under the abdomen, whence the order Ahdominales derives itsT 
name, has eight rays. The anal has twenty rays, while in the 
herring it has only sixteen. The sub-opercle is quadrangular ; 
the pre-opercle and opercle are striated, as well as rounded. 
The number of the vertebrse is fifty-five. The ribs are rounded 
and present the appearance of slender spiculae. Lateral spines 
are attached to the vertebrs above the true ribs and stand in 
kwo rows. There are eighteen ribs and the number of lateral 
spines or false ribs seems to be about eight. The swimming 
bladder communicates by a tube or tunnel with the intestinal 
canal and directly with the base of the stomach. It has a 
remarkable connection with the organs of hearing, as pointed 
out by Weber with regard to this class of fish. The coeca are 
numerous. As already stated above, the body is compressed 
and its lower edge serrated. 

The union of the swimming bladder witlt the ears is eifected 
by means of large air-canals which are given oif from tlie 
swimming bladder and enter the labyrinth. The number pf the * 
thontcfc vertebrae is forty-five and that of the caudal ten, 
making in all, as stated above, fifty-five. 

The ^es, as fti the Herring and Mackerel^ are covered with 
an adip^e fold of traivsparent whiteness both before and be¬ 
hind ; but these folds are fixed, and, being unprovided with 
fhuscles, have no mobility whatsoever. 

The liver, which is coloured brown, Is trilobed. It givsnoff n 
Saige quantity of oil—more than is found in any other ludiun 
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Theovarfei ftr« dooble, and, instead of beftif fiitlsetir paoci* 
form, are like flattened plates, from the lower svrIaQtt of 
which folds or laminated projections^ shaped like a flrill, taka 
their rise, and in these the ova are developed. The coloitt^ 
the eggs is yellow. They are extremely soft and esteemed A 
great delicacy. In fact, there is hardly any otlier Indian fldi 
the roe of which is so greatly valued as an article of food* 

The scales are soft and flexible, with simple rounded maigfina 
with more or less linear markings upon the upper surface and ire 
provided with slightly jagged edges. They consist of trans¬ 
parent or highly tefractive laminae, like mother-of-pearl. The 
*Ht/sa, if classified with reference to the structuie of its s^les, 
will fall under the great order of the Cychidtans, or cticle- 
scaled fish of M. Agassiz. 

Th^Hiisa ascends the rivers in the beginning of summer in very 
small numbers ; but it generally delays entering them in great 
numbers until the streams become somewhat sivollen by the rains. 
In the former case it collects at the mouths of livers, a few only 
running up into the laiger rivers, such as the Ganges, the 
Bliagirathy and the Brahmaputra, at this season, deterred 
perhaps by the clearness of the stream, or by some instinct 
which tells it that the water is not yet fit for its peregrinations. 
But, as the freshets approach, an increased activity is observed. 
The fish, on entering, rush forward with all their might as long 
as* the flood continues, seldom resting in their course during 
the time that the water remains discoloured. 

Dr. Buchanan thus describes the migratory habits of this 
fish. ** The Htl&ay like the salmon in Europe, swarms up the 
large rivers at the commencement of the South West Monsoon, 
as It is only in fresh water that their eggs can be brought 
to maturity. If these rivers are not barred by weirs, they 
continue their ascent for some hundreds of miles, lay their 
eggs ill suitable spots, and then return to the ocean as lean and 
poor in condition as a salmon out of season.** 

At what rate they travel can be ascertained only by 
knowing the ultimate length of their course in rivers. For 
instance, where the rivers are deeper and the interruptions less 
frequent, as in the Ganges, they are seen in the rainy season 
as far gp as Benares and Cawnpore, though in small numbers. 
I have personally seen the Htlsa taken by fishermen in 
the Jumna at Allahabad and had one of these delicions fish 
served on my table at Cawnpore. Now, Benares is over five 
hundred, and Cawnpore seven hundred, miles from the mouttk 
of the of Bengal, and to cover this distance in a month or 
three weexs shows at least that the rate at which they oitt 
travel daily may reach 25 miles. 

Dr. Buchanan thus writes about the fish 'Hile spteies 
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ia called Sable Fish by the English, and Is the most important 
in Bengal. It has a strong resembbnce to that called la Fmnte 
by Lacepdde, but has no teeth. During the floods it ascends 
in immense numbers to spawn in the Ganges and its larger 
branches for 500 miles from the sea, and retires as the rivers 
decrease. It Is usually about a foot and-a>half long, and is a 
rich, htghly'flavoured flsh. In taste it resembles somewhat 
the salmon and herring, to which last it has the Strongest 
affinity. It is, however, rather heavy and difficult of digestion. 

It is most extensively distributed over the whole 
of East Bengal, being found in most streams and rivers. 
If you wish to see it newly taken in its silvern glory, go to the 
broad, rapid*flowing and turbulent Padma and see how it is 
caught there by the most simple process. In a small boat 
about 26 ft. long and 6 ft. broad a couple of fishermen sit length¬ 
wise, each at its furthest extremity, and drop a short or 
moderate-sized bag-net, attached by means of a couple of ropes, 
into the river. The length of the bag is about 24ft. and its width 
6ft. The drop is about 3ort. and hence the catching of this fish 
is always carried on in deep water. The fishermen manage 
the boat, which is kept broadside on to the stream, and allowed 
to descend with it, as well as the nets, which they hold by means 
of two strong cords. They drift down slowly and silently 
until a sharp pull is felt. The cords are then swiftly drawn up 
with the much-wished-for prey. Its struggles are over 
in a few minutes. The mesh of the ffilsa net is somewhat 
large, about four inches square, and is peculiarly strong. 
The fishing boats are sharp at each end and broadest abaft 
the middle. They cost about 60 Rupees each and will last a 
score of years, but require frequent repairs. The net is 
usually made of son, which the fishermen weave at their leisure. 
A heavy weight of stone is attached to this bag-net by means of 
a tight twine in order to keep it straight. A couple of similar 
weights are kept in the boat.for the purpose of holding fast Che 
cords attached to the nets. These stones weigh over 20 lbs. 
each. 

The Ifi/sa fisheries near Goalundo and Kushtea are 
the most valuable in the country. Perhaps in no other part 
of India and in no other stream do so many fishermen 
from all sides of Bengal assemble to carry on this fishing pur¬ 
suit. Goalundo is a village in the district of Farid- 
pore, situated at the junction of the Padma and Jamna 
fBrahtdaputra) rivers, and is the great centre of the Ifilsa 
fish trade. These fisheries of Farldpore contribute In no 
small ^ degree to its material wealth. It is reported by the 
Collector of the district that a traffic to the extent of £zoi<i06 
is annually carried on in the produce of the fisheries^ wifleh are 
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let out to hudholders hy Gowrniaent At very 

FUtonaeo take ev« 5 iy yeaf ieaws of cwtaio gyygf SM 

rlvere for fishing, especially the Htlsa, One section 

out at no less than Rs.50,000 a year, ^ co«P*® - 

Ks. 20 to 25 thousand annually, and so on. Some ; , 

may be formed from these figures of the number of the fish 

^^^iridd'ition to the simple mode of capture ^ ^ 

described above, and which on account of its 

resorted to by the majority of Padma 

Vay of netting the ffilsa on a grand scale in the Padma. 

It is by means of a drift-net. These drift-nets, which go by 

the name of fagat-ber (world-wide), are some thirty feet «ep by 

a hSndfed anf twentV feet lon^. well-corked at the top and 

with lead at the bottom. A dozen or so of ^^®®* \ 

times attached-together lengthways, by 

thick rope and at the ends of *^h net 

deposit these nets in the river, no less than ' 

each manned by half a dozen rowers and a couple of fishermen, 

are required. The net hangs suspended in the 

cularlv about 2o or 25 cubits deep from the main jope a 

extends even to a mile and a half. ‘^®P®;'‘^*;;g ^ 

of nets engaged. The nets are generally shot in the fven«ng» 

allowS to r^emain in the water all night and hau ed m m the 

morning. Bv this means prodigious quantites of »“« 

secored%nd in one drift net no fewer than 1,500 fish 

! hare heard from most reliable sources that ‘h« day a «.!« 

in the Padma sometimes ^“dlion fish and mo e^ 

and. considering the extent of the fisheries, I have no hesitation 

in saying that the number is not exaggerated. „„m^roiia 

In’^ certain seasons when this fish s unusually numetow 
and abundant, the lower classes whiaHy f'™ 
months together. Dr. Basu, the Civil Surgeon of Fandpore, 
who has had fifteen year’s local experience 
markets have always appeared to be fully supplied and o t 
“ie. glu?ted Dminrthe famine of 1866 many ^or peopte 
tliere Uved entirely upon it. In the ff$lsaKMoa of l88j the 
fish baottght to market so far exceeded the 
some timf, that a considerable part had to be f 

end of each day’s sale. The railway could carry J!® 
even the Calcutta markets had far more than ‘*J® 
sume and the rotten fish had to be 
there buried or thrown away at the cost of the 
duantity of the fish brought daily ^ 

Eastern Bengal Railway to Calcutta, includiog 
S^rmek^^and Itagra, is roughly ^mated M ^ pA^nds, 
®^J 3 ^rng toaSi?*!vooofi.h. A far larger nnhiber thm. 
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this are sent away by steamers and boats to Assam and ejtbar 

S irts of the country. Lastly, perhaps the largest quantity oifttw 
h is salted and exported to every creek and corner of the 
Bengal province. 

This salting business is carried on on tliO banks of 
the Padma. it is a strange scene of bustle and life. The 
salting stages are temporary huts, long and low, perched 
on the steep banks, in some places projecting over the river. 
The day's take—perhaps i,ooo to a boat^is thrown up and lies 
in a heap on the floor on wooden planks or mats. The women 
then come out with their long fish knives {botis), which they* 
hold by their wooden handles with their feet. The head and 
face are first completely emptied of their contents. 
Then the trunk is sliced off in parts, in such "*3 way 
as to keep the back of the fish quite intact, some of the entrails 
including the bile being taken away ; but the roe and the liver 
are allowed to remain. The big scales are removed, but the 
others are left as they are. Then they are thrown into earthen 
jars on beds of salt, one layer over another, which ends this 
salting process. The salted fish are sent at once to all parts of 
Bengal, but are generally consumed by the lower classes. 
In the Brahmaputra large numbers of this fish are dried in the 
sun. 

During the cfioia bursaij a few Hilsa fish appear in the 
larger rivers and are caught by a sort of stake-net placed near 
the shore. But the season begins in the beginning of April 
and lasts up to August. . In September hardly any of the fish 
are found in the Hoogly. In the Padma they are seen in count¬ 
less numbers even in October. It is generally believed that 
the fish captured there are larger, fatter, and of a better quality 
than those of the Hoogly. August seems to be the latest time 
of their spawning, after which they dwindle in form and size 
and descend to the sea—where their former condition and 
silvery lustre are regained, their strength recuperated, and all 
their functions so repaired as to enable them to renew tlreir 
visit to the same stream in the following season. 

What becomes of the fry ? It Is an undisputed fact that,” 
after the eggs have been once safely deposited on river-beds, 
either under sandy gravel or in holes, they are tafa^n no 
care ofby themolher-iish. As many as 80,000 eggs have been 
counted in the belly of one fish, and it may be fairly inferred 
from this that it was never Intended by Providence that she 
should watch her countless off-spring with the same tender 
care and affection as animals and birds do. The ova, after 
lying inactive for a month, vivify about October and increase 
in size most rapidly. By November they have attained the length 
of five or six inches« and fishermen begin netting them iu very 
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larg« miflibers. The ymmg of the HUsa «r^ 

eisjui/ distioguiBtiable as sucli^ akhoogh Ihey do not Mi ^ 

beautiful as the mature fish. They are at this time of a 

grey above and silvery below, the scales being 'fxtreoi^ ' 

delicate and deciduous. They are known as the liisik iCMt^ 

fish, and fishermen assert emphatically that they are not a . 

distinct species. 

In February they appear as fulUfiedged HUsas^ though, at¬ 
taining a size of no more than eight or ten inches. They are 
then called Goda Hilsas^ or the dwarfs of the species. Tliey do 
*not usually remain in the small rivers for more than a month; 
but, as soon as they get strength and energy, troop down 
in shoals to the open sea, where they exult in the boundless 
waters of tlie deep until spawning season returns again. 

It is a curious fact that this fish does not take the bait and 
hence cannot be caught with the hook, all efforts in that direc¬ 
tion having hitherto proved fruitless. This is due, perhaps, to the 
fish dwelling generally off the coasts of rivers aiui always run¬ 
ning at a great speed, seldom stopping anywhere. It throws 
also a flood of light on the food of the HilsUf regarding which 
considerable doubt has always prevailed. Fishermen have 
described the stomach of the fish as quite empty, or at most, 
containing a little sand, even when it is in its best condition 
and with the finest flavour. This is, of course, the main reason 
why, of all fishes, it does not take the bait ; while, if it were ac¬ 
customed to eat worms, vermin and small fish, it could very surely 
be caught with the hook. In this respect it differs greatly from 
the Shad, which lives chiefly on insects and smaller fishes. 

It is to be regretted tiiat the investigation of the habits of the 
Hilsahvis not engaged the attention which its importance as an 
article of food demands. Another curious fact with regard to 
it is that it cannot live anywhere except in running waters, and 
all attempts to naturalise it in large ponds and pools, have 
hitherto proved futile. A friend ot* mine who has actually 
been an eye-witness to an attempt to transfer it from the river 
to a pool, describes what happened as followsr'* As soon as 
the Hilsa was dropped by the fisherman from the nets into 
the pool, it swam across to the other side of it in the tivifikling 
of an^ye and struck right on the banks. It ivas again thrown. 

., into the pool, and again the same clean sweep to the other side of 
it 1 *After repeating this process four or five times, the 
lay gasping to die.'^ 

It has been found to ascend even hill streams and torrM#« 
but such instances are rare. 

It is shid to have a dry and disagreeable flavour wh^ ^ett 
al aea. 

The fish coutaios oil in most copious quahtilM tirMifl 
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gives out freely in epoking. This oil Is cnrefully ooHeeM ^ 
Eastern districte the poorer people to eo^ 
ill other seasons, as well as for the purpose hf 
lamps. It is the oil which gives so much flavour sod tastfs ^ 
the flesh of the fish. For this reason it is always eaten In ^ 
East Bengal by the rich and middle classes of nativeif 
without extracting the oil. The best way of preparing It fs 
to cut it into slices—-for which the lower part of the body is 
admirably adapted, as it contains far fewer bones than the 
upper—and to put it within newly-boiled riee amidst a eouj^e^ 
of plantain leaves, the heat being sufficient to broil it without 
the Oil being washed out by a boiling process and much of the 
taste and flavour being lost. Those who use it without its oil, 
by frying it, or by turning the fiying fish into a soup,” not only 
lose its delicious and flavour, but also find the flesh difficult of 
digestion. The natives of East Bengal have also a beautiful 
process of extracting all the bones and forming the flesh into a 
sort of pulpy roll, long or short, as desired, which is then cdoked 
in curries and soups with an admixture of vegetables and be¬ 
comes most palatable to the taste. Finally, it can be turned Into 
an excellent pickle when cooked with old tamarind and slightly 
sweetened with sugar, the whole thing being seasoned with 
chillies. It would take more space than 1 can command if I 
were to enumerate here the various ways in which the roe of 
this fish is cooked, s ^metimes by itself, but often with othtt 
ingredients, 

1 said in the beginning of this article that the abodeuf the 
fftlsa is the rivet Pudma. That it is so, is now an undoubted 
fact, for the //tsA is born, bred and nurtured in the waters of 
this magnificent river. True, the setting in of the monsoon 
brings innumerable swarms of the fish from the ocean every year; 
but, as a matterof fact, there are millions already there which do 
not go to the sea with the rest, but remain In the Pudma, whe^e 
they have their chosen spots which they frequent daily, or at 
certain intervals. The young fry especially do not migrate with 
the old fish to the sea, but live, move and have their bdng 
in the fresh water of the river until they grow to a small sized 
JfffTril. It is these beautiful little things that are caught flttring 
the winter ki the Pudma by hundreds and thousands and sent, 
sometimes by special trains, to the Calcutta market, which^y % 
frequenty glut, to the infinite relief of the p"^oor« who tiiCn in¬ 
dulge in this dainty ^o their hearts’ content. 

These special trains convey daily no fewer than fifteen 
hundred thousand fish. It is a matter of wonder that It is 
in winter that the supply . in Calcutta reaches Its hdghtg . 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that the cold weather helps a good 
deal towards the preservation of the flah, and hence a far taiger 
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' DUfl^er are s^t from places not only in t^ie nelghboairbood ol 
QoalDodOi but'also from mray more distant. In car rtv^ here 
Resupply dwindles to almost nothing during the winter season* 
There is a great superstition in the way of netting lUsh Kkoird^ 
that is the young of the HUsa, amongst the fishermen of the 
pudma, and they, never, as a rule, catch it. This saves the smaller 
fish from destruction at a time when it would be most detrimental 
to the propagation and multiplication of the species. Our 
fishermen here have no such scruples, and the massacre of the 
Innocents is carried on freely to the detriment of the develop¬ 
ment of the fish supply in this part of the country. 

The Hilsa was once very common in the Brahmaputra, but 
it has become scarce there of late years. ' It is, however, 
found in the Tista and the Rangit In the rivers of the Madras 
Presidency it was formerly found in great abundance ; but the 
obstruction of their mouths by weirs of late years has greatly 
diminished its numbers. 

The scarcity of this fish last year attracted considerable at¬ 
tention amongst fishermen and the public at large.. In the 
Bhagiruthi, Barrackpore, Hooghly, Guptipara, Damurda, &c., 
are the places which are usually most frequented by this fish, 
and as many as four or five hundred or more are caught daily 
at these places. But last year scarcely half-a-dozen fish were 
caught daily at any of them. Even in the Pudma the number 
fell far short of that of previous years. The reason of this 
scarcity was probably want of rain, which can alone produce 
floods. It is known as certain that the higher the floods, the 
larger is the number of the fish. In fact fishermen often say 
that a bumper crop and a plentiful supply of Hilsa go hand in 
band. The public were not only deprived of a great luxury 
last year, but the fishermen as a class suffered a terrible loss. 
The Hilsa supplies them with their yearly income, and the want 
of it told seriously on them at a time when the dearness of food 
. grains greatly increased the cost of living. 

I^s regards the Ganges, the Hilsa is caught, of course, in 
the largest numbers in the Pudma; but the fisheries at Bhagai- 
pore and Monghyr yield a fairly good return, and those at Patna 
and Gya always produce a very handsome outturn, they being 
in fact the best in that part of the country. The Hilsa mart 
at Patna is a very famoqs one, and is resorted to by people 
from far and near. 

Ignorant people have ascribed! to the oil of this fish 
the same medicinal properties which afe found in the oil 
of the cod-liver. No doubt, they have been misled by the 
fact that there is a great similarity in the smell -of the 
two oils. It is for medical men to try the es^riment 
and see .how far it will serve the desired object. The only 
volT cvra .1 8 
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fish that are used as restoratives in this country are the Koi 
and Maguf ; and the Bilsa is always considered to have exact¬ 
ly the opposite result. The flesh of the cod has been always 
regarded as light and wholesome, while that of the HUsa is 
considered heavy and difficult of digestion. 

There is a notion universally current'amongst the people of 
Bengal that the HUsa generally lives near the surface of 
the water. The science of ichthyology supports this view. 
Mr. Yarrell observesThose fish that swim near the 
surface of the water have a high standard of respiration, 
great necessity for oxygen, die soon, almost immediately, when 
taken out of water, and have flesh prone to rapid decomposi¬ 
tion. On the contrary, those that live near the bottom have a 
low standatd of respiration and less necessity for bxygen; 
they sustain life long after they are taken out of water, and 
their flesh remains good for several days,” This principle, 
tested by the standard of experience, falls in some cases and 
is therefore not of universal application, but it is, no doubt, 
generally true. The HUsa is supposed by some to come 
merely from the deep into shallow water during the spawning 
season. But this belief is at variance with the scientific view 
quoted above, and very little weight can be attached to it. 
Fishermen say that moonlight produces a soporific influence on 
the HUsa, and hence advantage is taken of moonlight nights 
in capturing it along sandbanks in the midst of rivers. In clear 
moonlit nights the HUsa have been seen by fishermen rubbing 
their bellies against the sand. It isnotiknown for certain whether 
they deposit In that way their ova there, or do it merely as a 
pastime. Others lie close to them quite motionless—whether 
exhausted after depositing their eggs, or simply asleep. It is 
difficult to say. I mention these facts as stated to me by 
practical fishermen who have grown grey, ig capturing these fish. 
It has also been suggested that the only food taken by them 
is the sand of the river, which is probably mixed with some 
minute crustaceous matter. For one or other of these reasons 
the fish is often found in larger quantities near sandy chars 
than elsewhere. 

J. L. Chaudhury. 



Art. VII.—a definition OF CULTURE. 

• ^ A S is always the case,” says Tolstoi, in his diy way, 

s\ ''the more dim and indefinite the meanings given to 
words, the more confidently and assuredly do people use them; 
they make as though what was understood by the word was so 
simple and clear that it is not worth while even to talk about 
its meaning.” 

In reading this, a few days ago, in Tolstoi’s recent contribu¬ 
tion to the theory of Art, I was vividly reminded of much 
that h^s heen written recently touching Education and 
Culture; their relations and limits; their aims and purpose; 
the value of languages and science, for these ends; and 
the relative value of living and dead tongues. 

And, thinking over Tolstoi^s words, I realised that, while 
I had been reading these essays, such was their charm and 
vigour, I had come to believe that I knew quite well what 
education was; what success in life meant, and how to gain 
it; why we study languages, or leave them for sciences: 
and, above all, I thought I clearly saw what was, and what 
was not, practical. 

But now, looking back over the matter, when time has 
somewhat abated the glamour of these writings, I feel much 
more uncertain. I am no longer so confident that I really 
do know all these things; and I find myself forced to cast about 
for some general statement, or broad idea, by which to try the 
matter. I have come to realise, with some surprise, that, if we 
assume to know what is success in life, we thereby assume to 
know what life is, what we are, how we succeed or fail, and 
many more things, not so simple and axiomatic as we thought 
at first blush. 

In thus seeking for some firmer ground, I have come on 
one Of two principles, rather empirical, and not so incisive 
as I should like them to be; yet, perhaps, they .are broad 
enough; they will serve till some one sees a little further into 
the matter. 

To begin with : it seems to me that the end proposed for 
education, namely, success in life, is a true one. Now, in 
taking op this question of a successful life, I wish 1 could 
handle it in the vigorous and incisive way that carried me 
away in reading some of these essays. I wish 1 could pnt 
forward a brilliant and satisfying definition of life, and 
success, and, while in the vein, add definitions of beaufy and 
truth, and many more things, and so bring rest to the mind 
of man, and spread quiet and peace over many hard-fought fields. 
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But, unfortunately, I have no definitions; nor do, 1 see 
great hope of getting them. So I must take a lower way, 
and try, by mere empiricism, to reach the same end, if so It 
may be^ ,. 

Take this question 6f success in life, and how to g^in it. 
Let ns look at the matter as it stands. He*re we are, in the 
midst of this natural world, and here. It seems, we are to 
stay, for a time at any rate. And L hasteh to confess that 
I have no definition of the natural world, and, indeed* liRve 
long given up hope of finding one. But I mean the world 
of day; of sun and sky; of the green earth, and the ttees 
that grow on it, and the creatures that move about on the 
face of it, and, among them, ourselves,—we who would settle 
this question of culture; and many others who have not 
even heard whether there be any culture. That is not a 
definition; bub it will serve. 

Now we find ourselves in the midst of this natural world 
not (|uite taken care of; and yet not quite neglected. We need 
all kinds of things, and they are there, for the most part; but we 
must be up and doing if we would get them. And this gad¬ 
fly of necessity, so to speak, follows us for a certain nUmber of 
hours every day, and even murmurs round us through the 
watches of the night. 

So the first matter we must attend to is this: there are 
a number of things we need; and, for the most part, these 
things must be had: only we must bestir ourselves to get them. 
The natural world has a number of calls on us, or invitations 
and offers to us, if you will; and, by muscular exertion, we 
must obey these calls and accept these invitations. So that 
the first part of success in life, it seems to me, is this: through 
muscular effort to keep on good terms with the natural vi'ofld, 
so that we shall move into shelter, or even build a shtelter, 
when we are cold; plunge into the cool waves when we are 
hot; find such food as we may need to satisfy our hunger; ifod, 
when we have done that, find things pleasant to the taste, up 
to the limits of repletion ; further, if we find the weather too 
cold, to get such coverings as may be, and to adorn theiie as 
pleasing fancy may suggest; taking pretty-coloured fragfiimts 
of the natural world—stones and feathers^ and ffowers, and the 
like—^tp serve our ends. There are other ends thad of 
Warmth and eoolhess, of fdhd and raiiheiit, hut theSlEl the 
chief; and so long as we fulfil these, so Idhg as ^ are bn gbbd 
terms with Nature in these regards, 1 think We diay say 
that ouir life has been io far shcbesaful. 

Only ohe fdrther thing remains tb be said to this 

our first result, and that is this: Ihstead of ibflhctin|r fhe^ 
ends by our own intiscular estertfon, we hday persuade bthbe 
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peofi^e to b^ir .tjbfiin^elves, Instead of os: we 

^e * We 8 onl 4 tMD|r ^Iso; Ibr vl^ ^ 
swii^Iog 6y c^epntyi sapjftostng air and wafer pleasantly warm f 
' fint,' JTor ' aigtiinem' sake, let os suppose that eyei^ne of 
us mvfA so b^st^r himself as to' keep bn good tbrnii' adth ^the 
wp/^-^the battirar world of sky andf eaith, and all that 4 a 
jbetween them. '^ To do tlus, to keep on gobcl terms with Nature, 
Is success in life ^ to fau,—:is failure. 

.tl^ls be so, then education is everything that helps us, 
,tbat 'supplements our muscular efforts, or makes them mom 
ejOtectJye, or teaches us to ^t more out of Nature, br better 
,<^aility; In general, all that hetpii the natural man to keep 
on good terms with Nature. So far, I "think, we will' all go; 
and, going so far, it would seim easy enough to say what 
things ^e good in education, and what are not. For every* 
ming which helps us to keep on good terms with Nature is 
gocd ; and other things are not. ' 

It would seem, at the first blush, that 1 have come to the 
concWlo*) of some of the writers I have been reading; that 
the only thfng which it is practical to learn is natural science,— 
the teaching, that is, concerning the natural world ; and 
that children should be set to study this, and to leave all other 
things unstudied. But, if you think a moment, you will find 
that the cpnclusion is indeed thus,—and yet not quite. A 
wise education would rather be to teach us how to exert our¬ 
selves to jkeep on good terms with the natural world, and 
to direct us how to make these terms better; how to make 
our muTCular exertions of most avail; how to get as much 
out of the natural world as we can; or, briefly, to put us Into 
a U;^ relation with the natural world, through muscular exer¬ 
tion, through our natural powers.' 

And, lest I inay seem to have given up the citadel too 
,hurriedly fo the teachers of science, J must remind myself of 
one or two things which are sometidies left out of sight. Add 
I most own to a mittiving whether the teaching of' science, 
as it is called, and as it is understood, really does very much 
to put us on good terms with the natural world; and to keep 
ns there. .1 nave so' often taken up this or another science, 
iHtb good hopes, and seen the glampur fade so many times, 
that \ must record my disappointments as a warning to 
others. Tp keep on good'terms with the natural world, 
we must be healthy animals first, and adroit animals only 
aitdrwardf; and it seems to me that the ** scientific educa* 
lionf'aipis at maktbg us adroit animals first, and healthy anlfnals 
jaody aitcyw^ds. Does the man of science^ as he takes his w^l- 
Wned walks abroad, impress you ks being on as good teirms 
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. even if they do get drowned now and then, and ^ .find a 
new relation to things around them. In general, may we 
not suspect that there is a natural way, and a sophisticated 
way, of keeping on good terms with the world ; and that 
the first is known to the small boys in the pond ; the latter 
only to the ** professor" who observes them ? Is natural 
science really of so much use, either to make us heidthy 
animals or adroit ? I have come to doubt it. So that, if I 
am accused of surrendering the citadel to the armies of 
scientific educators, I am constrained to say I have done 
no such thing. I would far sooner leave the pond to educate 
the small boys than give them to the professors. '• 

And, as I have ventured so far, I feel in the mood to go 
a little further,—^just like these small boys swimming; if I 
get into deep water, 1 shall rely on them to pulf me out 
again. Briefly, I would take my courage in both hands, and 
question the whole claims of the scientific educator, aind bis 
assumption of making us more snug and homelike in this 
best of possible worlds. And I would not, without a struggle, 
consent to our babies being given up to the men of physiology 
. on the mere claim of these to put them in touch with the 
actualities of life ; to save them from Nature’s snares and 
pitfalls, to guard their tender feet among bad drains, and 
food unwholesome, and clothing not fit to wear, and much 
more of like practical force. 

This idea, that science is so “ practical," is just one of 
those things which Tolstoi’s words have given me an uneasy 
feeling about; and I feel that 1 must question it further! Our 
modern life is hedged in with comforts and amenities, it is 
true; and, though we have grown somewhat tender and hectic 
in consequence, yet much of this is altogether well. 

But, 1 think, the men of laboratories have got credit for 
far too much of this. How many of the arts of life really 
come out of the test*tube and crucible? How many out of 
the shrewd heads of upholsterers and followers of bumble 
arts and crafts; keen-eyed workmen, and clever boys ? I ta^e 
that tale as typical, of the boy who wanted to play pitch-and- 
toss, and so invented the self-acting valve of the steam-engine. 
He makes the invention; but the professor writes the annals. 
And so we find much praise of professors therein. •** When 
I write ray diary,*' said Wellington, "many statues will come 
down.** And 1 have long suspected that if the workmen, the 
upholsterers, the small boys, did their part in writing the 
annals, the "scientific education'* would lose something of 
its glossy pride. Have these assured persons really told us 
anything about life, about ourselves, about the natural world ? 
Have they shown us how to face our sorrows? But we wc^e 



spet^ingof dattiral life, and of our being on good. ltriiii witb 
tne oatnral world. " ^^, 

Let us come back, then, to this mere questlotl of 
of sanitation, If you will. Even here, much is believed . i^d; 
taken for granted that seems to me most questionable. . 
we have sanitary engineers enough to keep the waterwQrke 
of our houses in order, once we have doctors enough,—and 
I will not raise the question of how many that may be,— 
where Is the need of teaching the babes more of these things ? 
Shall we all turn plumbers and gasfitters,^ domestic car¬ 
penters, amateur electricians ? Shall we multiply indefinitely 
the armies of those who know how to cure a cold ? 

Not so long ago we were all afiame with the passion to 
save out; souls. We learned all things that made for that 
end ; and dll the things that hindered it; and all that had been- 
said on both sides by the advocates of the angels, and others. 
We wrought out for ourselves tedious theologies, questions of 
casuistry that were, beyond question, questionable; and we did 
these things with holy zeal and entire sincerity; with wrinkled 
brow and trembling breath. We burned our candles by midnight, 
and wrestled in the solitude to put the hosts of darkness to * 
flight. And what was the end of it all ? What the sincere fruit 
of so much sincerity ? Was it not the knowledge that the best 
thing we can do for our souls is often to leave them alone, to let 
them save themselves ? To throw our doors open to the everlast¬ 
ing youth of the sunshine, and, not too carefully instructing 
our hearts how they shall love and hate, to trust more and 
more to that primeval spirit within us, which comes gleaming 
up In our hearts, with its old omniscience, its passion, its 
sorrows, and Its joys. 

Nor will it be far otherwise with this passion of ours for 
saving our bodies through '^scientific education.” This new 
fanaticism, which now besets us with the same heavy-browed 
burning of midnight lamps. We shall come to let our bodies 
save themselves as our souls have to. •We shall trust more to 
Nature's old wisdom, gathered now through so many grey eons 
and stored up in us, even in every atom of our bodies; 
and having a far more certain hold on the natural world 
than the best of our professors. 

Take *a trite simile of the way we try to capture Nature. 
Ooe of those '‘modem" bathing-places where piers, and buoys, 
and ropes, and costumes trifle with the wildness of the waves. 
And take, ^ain, such natural joy as one may find on 
deserted coast, with no company but the seals and sea-gulls ; 
no costume but the white sea-mist and the slanting sunbeam|(',, 
across the gilded floor of the sea; the brown rocks, with 
seaweed tresses. It there not something here that ‘"will not 
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pe captured apd tamed ? 3aeh a trickling of buboes 
one's ribs as even paleolithic man might envy.' 

And 1 think all Nature may be taken in this direct wfliy, 
without any siege-train of sanitary' appliances; and in 
path to be explored in days to ^ome we shall first truly l^ii 
how much it means to be on. good terms with the natur|d 
world; to have a true relation to Nature. That will be the 
victory of the future; not some cheap trick of flying machine, 
or mineral food for chickens. Then shall we wear the world 
as a garment, the fair earth and the majestic dome of heaven. 

As we are finding out in the saving of our souls that they 
are well enough able to save themselves if we let them alone«; 
that there is, in them,—in us,—a certain divine and unconouer- 
able will, a fiery and serene magnificence, that can go forth of 
itself and settle matters with the Highest,—so we khail find 
that there is, in our natural selves, a far greater energy than 
we had imagined, a strange and magical power to lay hold 
directly on this lovely world, to come into direct relations 
with Nature, instead of talking about it; so shall we enter 
into natural life, and find that all our sciences, like our 
theologies, but kept us lingering on the threshold. We shall 
launch our boat upon the waves. 

We are to possess Nature directly, as it were, by sheer 
muscular effort, as the swimmer does, or the Alpine moun¬ 
taineer, who finds a gladness and mystery among the mountains 
that strings of tourists do not guess at. You can see the 
light of that secret on his face; but to win the light you must 
do as he did; no carving of names on alpenstocks will serve 
to initiate you. ^ . 

But, we are told, science teaches us truth and brings en¬ 
lightenment. Perhaps,—but we were speaking of the natural 
man, and his relation with the natural world; chiefly through 
muscular effort, or a refinement of this; an animal; a healthy 
animal first, and an adroit animal afterwards. What have 
these to do with ideal truth ? And where, in the natural world— 
the world of science—will you find any whisper of ideal truth. 
How did our professors come to imagine there is such a thing 7 
For ourselves, with our inability to frame definitions, we must 
conmnt ourselves with the lower ground, and speak of keeping 
on good terms with the natural world, of our bo<Kly well¬ 
being, of warmth, and swimming, and the like, wbi^ we 
are sure we understand; but about ideal truth, why, tna^ Is 
quite another thing. 

To be severely practical, then, 1 think that the first wise 
aim of success in life is to establish a true relation'^ with 
Nature, to get on good terms with the natural world ; to diie 
end of satisfying our wants and gratifying bur tasted 90 far 



cm do ; and that, hi ^ 

<^tit» ,wi navo far lo$a o«,ed of the scientist tf^ we jim«$ines 
fl^at want is the healthy animal's first-hand htlajbn 
Natam, and not all those theories about pur ri^atiooa, With 
jiatiice. 

Well, education should he aimed thus. And* haying ttihc^iad 
.this end, are we to esteem that all has beep gabled f Suppling. 
^t 1 have made such terms with Nature that I am warmied 
and f€;d, pr cooled and solaced, as my want may he ? Supposing 
further, that 1 have a sound reason to hope that^ this shall 
continue until 1 come to have that new relation with Nature 
discovered by the small boy who swims not wisely; may 
i than count that 1 have arrived ;" that I have gained 8uc» 
cess in life ; that I have no more need of education ? 

At,first it would seem so. But, looking the matter over, 1 
find I have omitted something,—namely, the other people. 1 
am admonished by a deep instinct that 1 am not sole inhabitant 
of the natural world. And here let me borrow once more from 
Tolstoi, not as taking his doctrine, but as finding pleasure in his 
thought. “ What is Art ?” he asks, in the essay 1 have already 
quoted; and, after telling much that Art is not, be thus makes 
answer: “Art is this; when, after having experienced an emotion,* 
I first call it up within myself anew, and then by sounds, signs, 
or symbols transfer to another the sense of my emotion, so that 
he also feels it, that is art.** And, rightly considered, though 
Tolstoi does not say so, this would make us all artists; for much 
of our life, even our common speech, is nothing but this, 
recalling our emotions and making others share them. 

But what interests me in this definition of Tolstoi's is 
something Tolstoi himself seems to have overlooked ; namely, 
the fact that our trying to transfer any emotion to anybody 
testifies to our fdth that we shall find in that other a heart 
to understand us akin to our own. Here is a weighty enough 
matter, and yet, with all its pretence, can science touch it ? 
I think the beggar by the wayside, with his draggled and not 
too faithful mate, knows secrets of* life and humanity, some¬ 
thing of the magic that lurks in a smile or a tear, nay, even 
the magic that pasion has in it,or the abandonment of 
a .roadside debauch,—secrets of our strange human souls, 
that at^e laboratories will never guess at; that retort and 
crucible may seek for in vain. For the beggar and his mate 
believe in each other* reality, each others humanity, so ter 
as they unclerstaod these things; each other's possession of a 
human heart. Hence 1 think that even publicans and sbipprs 
have a holiness of reality and natural will which mmy a 
saint has never dreamed ofi 

We may look de,ep^ into this matter. The ^qest^n to 
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understand that the heart which we feel within oaraelves—the 
old casket of joys and sorrows'—has an answering heart in our 
neighbour; in all men. We testify to our beliefj rather our 
certain knowledge of this, in our loves, but not less in our 
hates ; in our words of gentleness, but also in anger, and 
menace, and fear. For that sense of the common teart is a 
light that lights every man who comes into the world. And 
herein is the teacher justified ; it is as often in publican and 
sinner, as in preacher and saint; more sincere in the former, 
because more unconscious. It is a question of believing in 
each other's reality. 

But, it may be said, science has not proved that; very good,* 
that is one of science’s limitations. Let science go back to up¬ 
holstering and sanitation, and leave the matter to mpn and 
women who do understand these things, and act 6n them in 
every act of their lives. It is, as we have said^ a question 
of the human heart; of a true relation between my heart and 
my neighbour’s, even if only that we should hate each other 
well. What, then, of the relation of this matter to education ? 
Briefly, it is this: everything which will make our relation 
to our neighbour more direct and simple ; everything which 
will show us some of the infinite secret of the human heart, it 
is our duty to learn ; and that is a part of good education. 

But I should prefer to mark a difference here, and to intro¬ 
duce a new word ; let us say that, as the establishing of a sound 
relation with the natural world is the aim of education, so 
the establishing of a true relation between our hearts and 
the hearts of other men and women is culture. And though 
this may seem somewhat strange at first, yet I think we 
shall come to see that all true culture is nothing but this. 

And here we come to one of those points which were taken 
for granted by so many of the writers spoken of. It is taken 
for granted that we know why we study, or do not study, lan¬ 
guages ; what is a living language, and what a dead one; and 
what we have to gain by studying the one or the other. 
But by their judgments 1 doubt if all these writers are quite 
so sure of all these things. 

Why do we study languages ? Or, more generally, why do 
we read books ? Going back to our second milestone, we can 
see why at once. We read books, because they help*us to 
understand the heart of man and woman ; because they con¬ 
vey to us; and make us feel, the emotions that have been felt 
by others, of whatever time and place ; and because they there¬ 
by make us sharers of these other hearts, and therein satisfy 
an imperious necessity of our own,—the necessity of realising 
our common humanity. And we are not so partial to the 
good emotions as the preachers would have us. We find the 



sense of our tommon huoiani^ lost as well satisQ^ hy 
other peoples’ sins, as by their virtues; by their {M^ioos and 
ilorrowsi as by their joys;by tbeir failure and deaths as 
as by their happiness. Thus we may esteem that life 
Uvea, which leads not to the marble monument, but to the elbbs^ 
or the cross; to the nameless grave of the battle-field, or 
burial in the unharvested sea. So are our souls superior to 
upholstery. 

So there is, first, a true relation to establish between us 
Und the natural world ; to be established first by naturalisffli 
and the aboriginal out-of-doors ; and then only supplemented 
•by education. We are to be healthy animals before we are 
adroit animals. We are to delight in mother Nature before 
Vre try to exploit her. 

Then* there is this second imperious necessity, that we are 
.to establish and realise a true relation between our hearts 
and the hearts of others. And we must do this directly : must 
’begin, that is, with those who come into our own lives; 
and then, indirectly, to our further joy and gladness; we are 
to establish a true relation with all mankind. And all that 
serves to fulfil these needs is culture. 

Now we shall early make one discovery; and it is this. 
Even a plain man—or perhaps most of all, a plain man— 
knows that there is, within his heart, some kind of relation 
or possibility of relation, with everyone whom he may come 
across.. And the further scope he gives to this sense, the larger 
Twill be the regions he will find within his own heart,—great 
unexplored tracts of wonderful delight and fruitfulness. What 
the limit of the human heart is, no man knows. I do not 
,think it has any limit. To realise the wonderful life of the 
human heart; to realise the wonderful wealth of human 
life^thatis the end of culture. And once again we must 
say that fn this, culture is to supplement direct experience 
and delight ; and never to take their place, Life first ; cul¬ 
ture afterwards. 

So the study of books is for this : to make us understand 
. the human heart, which science knows so little of, and can know 
little of—and to understand human life. We read books that 
we may know the best that has been thought and said in the 
world*” And we learn languages that we may read books. 

And here a word about translations. And I speak as on^ 
' who has often essayed to make translations from tongues 
called dead, as well as from those esteemed as living. And 
' the result of my experience Is this : that there is no such thiim^ 
as a translation, nor ever can be. It is, as Cervantes sald^ 

' tapestry, but the tapestry seen from the back ; a translati^ Is 
a Mtrayal, ssy the Italians, in an untranslatable proverb*'"" A 
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^anslation is, oot yoQr sweetheart* iHit your swe<^iei^f 
sister ; perchance her younger brother, but never her 
less self. Can you transfer the blue of the MefliterrM^n t 9 
the banks of the Thames ? Well, neither can you ^ahslatf 
Tartarin into English. Can you bring even the scrat of ^ 
Eastern bazar to Whitechapel? Neither can»you translate 
the Koran. Can you elsewhere throughout the wide wovid 
quite parallel the beauty of the Parthenon, as rosy-fingere^ 
Dawn touches it from over the CEgean ? Do not your scailet 
anemones of Hellas change into English primrpseswhen Shaiw* 
speare writes of Theseus ? Primroses are very pretty powers, but 
-—they are not anemones. As no one can bodily carry about a. 
climate or a landscape, so no one can make a translation. And 
it is vain to say, in answer, that we cannot all read all lan¬ 
guages. Well, we cannot all see the ends of the es^rth ; but is 
that a reason why none of us should ? There is great and im¬ 
mense good in travel ; there are mole-eyed travellers, and 
there are open-sighted ones. So with those who study foreign 
tongues. Eyes have some travellers, yet they see not. Ears 
have some linguists, yet they hear not; neither understand 
with their hearts. But, in the one case, as in the other, if you 
want to see Hellas,—even through curiosity to know what other 
men found there,—you must go to Hellas. So, if you wish to 
know what the wisest and loveliest hearts of Hellas thought 
and felt; how they loved and hated; how they sorrowed and 
joyed ; you must go to Plato and Homer and the poets of 
Hellas, even those who wrote their poetry In prose. You can¬ 
not bring Hellas here; neither can you translate Homer and 
Plato. 

But do translations serve for nothing ? Well, are guide-books 
any use, or travels, or descriptions, when vou read them at home? 
Certainly, and of great comfort and solace, when one knows 
something of the palmer-worm and the canker-worm and ^e 
caterpillar, to say nothing of the great leviathan and the fi^at 
beasts that roam abroad, seeking whom they may devour. It 
is all well, so Jong as you remember that your guide-book ispot 
the Acropolis, and that your translation is not Plato. 

If you want to talk with Plato, to find what that luminous and 
winsome and majestic soul may have to say to you, then jtb^era 
is nothing for it but to read Plato, and you must learp <^eek 
to do it* If you will not, you must- be content to learn what 
Plato said to Benjamin Jowett, or, haply, to Mr. Bohn's trans¬ 
lator, but not to you. And so it Is with all translations. ^ 
are the same, only different It is, as Cervantes said, the 
reverse of the tapestry, or, as 1 said, your swee^eart's sistW; 
or, with many pert translators of the mighty &ad, tt Is yp^ 
sweetheart's younger brother: and you hnow how liar IM is 
likely to further your suit. 



. fa fttiotf,' we ikid b6eles to get et fuslrti 

1 ^ meo tfiet Wtdte or thefr words, there ncMei hjt 
'd^ers. Alsb 'tbts, that the thoughts of the great hearts'bItS 
tfioosahd generations are laid open to us in this way, and ^ 
hto other way, and you will be in a better position to understand 
tjbbks, and why we study them. It is not only an imperious 
n(ecessity of our hearts, that they shall commune with all hearts 
of man ; it is also ohr deepest joy. What, then, of the proposal 
to set aside the great hearts of men, to make room for—^anita- 
• tion ? 

Now, looked at in this H^t, we see how odd it is to speak of 
a ** d^ead language ; why not a dead statue, or a dead picture ? 
Is beadty.dead, or wisdom, or truth, or the living joy we win 
from them ? If the tongue of Hellas is dead, what of the 
Acropolis? or the Zeus of Phidias? or some slim vase, of 
more black and red loveliness ? 

If you wish for a definition, here is one; for, in a plain 
matter like this, I may venture a definition : A '*dead " langu- 
i^e is one which no longer speaks to any living heart; yet even 
such may come to life again, and a dozen such re-births are in 
our own memories. 

No one can learn all tongues ; but then no one has yet found 
the limit of this capacity. Let him first understand why he 
learns any, and then choose wisely which he shall learn ; just 
as a good traveller does not try to see all lands, knowing 
this to be impossible, but does not therefore decide to stay 
at home. 

Or you may speak of living language, as that speech wRich is 
actually flying between man and man, in audible sound, in such 
musical form as may be, while all written speech is so far dead, 
r But, like all deaths, there is something of serious mirth in ft; the 
written work, like the re-born soul, may come alive again, hay, 
lives all the while, though not for,your ear, until it is once 
more spoken. We are bound to all human hearts ; we live to 
find a true relation to the hearts of men and women; we read 
to talk with the mightiest heroes and lovers of our race. And 
we must talk to themselves, unless we would be put off with the 
repoi^ of another and lesser man. 

With this in view, we may find that the desire to replace 
4ead languages by science is somewhat foolish. It is to 
#e(»lace the roilUi and woman by the adroit animal, who tSlks 
imuhh of heahh, but does no more than talk ; who talks* of 
pleasure, but knotrs littlb of it, less than the boys bathing ili 
the pond ; less of life than the beggar by the wayside. 

1^ th^ adroit animal have his place. 1 should {k^fef to tfbe 
fiiffl on th^ othet side of the bars; for 1 find in hlffi soibething 
Ibrbiddihg, kfid not akin to m^ humabity. He is sOufie t^lfated 
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anthropoid; some recrudescence of neolithic mao. Audi in¬ 
deed, we may liken the new realism, that would set old 
humanity aside, to the man of polished hatchets, who came 
after him of the paleolithic age. The man of the older time, 
who wore his hatchet rough, was mild and meditative. He 
felt the beauty of things, and would spend a whole morning 
watching the reflection of a reindeer's soft nose in a mountain 
tarn, or the branching of his antlers, or the curve of a mam¬ 
moth's tusk. And when the sword-toothed tiger fell on him,' 
be may have found some solace in watching the gleam of his, 
own red blood on the white fangs, as he went down, rejoicing, 
to the shades. 

But with the neolith it was far otherwise. He polished his 
tomahawk for new conquests over nature; he went forth to hack 
out the heart of things with a wedge of flint; and flaunted 
before old paleolith his own superior sense of actuality. The 
one good thing I know of this assured and objectionable per¬ 
son is his fondness for oysters and game; and curiously enough 
these are the very things his biographers have reproached him 
with as a sign of savagery, a visible proof that he was a 
raw-eater and a barbarian. That is the kind of sense of 
human life which marks the scientific mind. 

Let me add something of the neolith, which has slipped 
from their scant biographies; something prophetic of the search 
of science after truth. It was long after the sword-toothed 
tiger had given a grave to the man of rugged hatchets that 
neolith went out from his cave, one morning in the springtime. 

It was the season when the showers were drifting in pearly 
freshness across the sunshine, and the buds were opening their 
greenness on what we were one day to call April. For in those 
days there were no months nor numbered days , but only the^ 
endless ribbon of the year, with one half white, the other 
green and gold. He of the polished axe, thus moving over 
soft and shining grass, beheld a rainbow, the flaming end of 
i t rising archlike from a rock. The rock was old and rugged 
as the world; silver-gray lichens wrapped its seared sidesj. 
The rainbow rested there and made it beautiful'. And he 
sped thither with his flint hatchet to hack out the beautiful 
thing, and make it all his own. And he tore the bearded . 
lichens away, and looked to possess his treasure, to win aqi 
armament brighter than woad or ochre,—a bravery won from 
the air to dazzle his mistress with. But the rainbow slipped 
away, and gleamed now on a wet rock face across the lake, 
fringing the hill with a sheen of iris feathers; and neolith sa^ 
him on the stone and wept. And, now and then^ he looki^ 
again to watch the twinkling rainbow sparkle on the hilltop. 

That is a truer story than many they tell of you (of the long- 
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vat)lsh«d neollth); and but for 3 rour tears, you wero ^ ttuudttlog 
type of the new realism^ which Is already waxing sotbewhat Old 
and stale. Our modern neolithics are still chipping At 
granite boulder in search of Truth ; too proud of their new stone 
hatchets to see that the mystery has long ago slipped out of 
their fingers; thinking the rainbow is there on the rock, Impaled, 
and at their mercy. They turn their backs on grace and 
beauty, and tell us they are in search of truth. But what 
is Truth f By that wise question, Pilate won an immortality 
denied to many answerers of questions. We are still ques¬ 
tioners, and shall be ever. The men who seek truth today will 
soon look up to see their rainbow of verity soar on soft 
wings across the waves, to rest on some distant peak where 
thw can never come. 

But if science cannot give us truth, it can at least give us 
entertainment, information, slides for magic-lanterns, hardly 
more than that. Once again, you cannot trap this fair natural 
world. There is more than myth in the saying: Our All¬ 
mother is a witch. 

What view that the telescope gives, with all Its strange 
peeps into remoteness, its peering into infinitudes, can equal 
the mystery of a starry night, when the lit-trains of heaven 
gleam over the frost-crystals, or the star-clusters rise glowing 
over southern palms ? These things, like all that is best in 
nature, you can see for the smallest of fees; like that eternal 
pageantry of the coloured clouds, that no dweller in meanest 
slum need be quite shut out from. 

Or what comparison is there between ringed Saturn and 
belted Jupiter, as even the best optic glass reveals them, 
and our own familiar sun, whose beams the veriest knave 
may bask in, and thereby come into secrets of stellar chemis¬ 
try that are unsuspected at Pulkova and Greenwich,—at least, 
during working-hours. 

But there is a point, I think the scientist may have seized 
on as a shred of hope,—those slums we spoke of; here, at 
least, is a case for sanitation ? 

I think it is an old story in a new face. This is not a 
case for the doctor; this is matter for the priest. How 
comes it that these good people are living there ? We spoke 
of a true relation with the natural world. Does that include 
the right to keep some one else out of it? we spoke of the 
adroit animal, who manages to substitute the exertion of some 
one else's muscle for the tension of his own ; may not this have 
some bearing on the slums ? 

But 1 will resist the temptation to solve the matter by rbe^ 
toric. The whole matter brings ns back to where we atarti^; 
what is trae success In life ? Is it really, as we all seeui to 
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thfnk, a question of fa^bltare^ and not so much ^or our own 
pleasure, as for the env^ of others ? When we shall grasp the 
Idea that a man should inhabit the universe, that his soul 
should dwell in the infinite and eternal; then I think the dis¬ 
tinction of inhabiting this or another street-comer will fall 
to a truer estimate. Then the rush to be well-upholstered 
will abate its bitterness, and there will be more room, and 
a bigger share, for those who run not so swiftly, yet never¬ 
theless have big human hearts, and feel joy and sorrow in 
their own keen way. Is not the heart more than raiment?. 

So we should educate ourselves in naturalism, meeting the 
natural world directly, as by muscular effort, getting into 
snug and intimate relation with earth and sky. Apd all that 
helps us to do this is good for education. But, besides being 
healthy animals, we are human beinp, each one of 
us lord of a heart, the boundless powers of which we hardly 
guess at yet. And that heart of ours, with its endless power 
of joy and sorrow, its hope and fear, its eyes that look back¬ 
wards and forwards, is under a strong necessity for communion 
with all hearts of men and women ; has. moreover, a strong 
kinship with all that have lived, with all humanity, and can 
draw infinite solace from these till time’s cup is full. 

We are to supplement muscular effort by education and 
humanity by culture. But in each case the intimate relation 
of the will first with Nature, and then with man, is the main 
thing, and culture and education come later. When our wills 
and actions are set true to the natural world, and to man, is all 
done that was to do ? Say rather that we have only begun. 
And in what follows there is matter not for the priest, but 
for the staunchest heart of man. For behind and through 
this shining world, with all its brave colours, and the glad face 
and the joy of it, there is a great and secret power which Is 
linked to our souls, as the solid earth is linked to our mus- ’ 
cles, and we are to find out that power, and gain a true relation 
therewith, just as we did with Nature; just as we did with 
man. It is a power of solemnity, and yet of infinite mirth and 
gladness ; of majestic awe, and yet of that rich fancy that 
embroidered the ferns! and lit the twinkling stars. It is ndore 
akin to the will in us than to anything else of our knowledge ; 
but we must set forth on the quest ourselves; and, finding that, 
a man shall become immortal. 

Thus the question of culture, seemingly so simple and 
direct, has led us far, disclosing strange secrets and turn¬ 
ings not quite expected. And that is not to be wondered, at; 
for it is but two removes from the great ultimate question;. 
If you ask, What shall we learn ? you will soon be asking 
What is success in life ? and then. What Is Life Itself ? 

Chari.es Johnston. 



Art VIII—two ANGLO-INDIAN EMPIRE BUILDERa 

S IMILARITY in names is an incident of too ordinary 
occurrence to invite notice ; but, when the coincidence 
extends further and reveals individuals, in flesh and blood, who 
bore the same patronymic, were contemporaneous, claimed the 
same nationality, although bom in aifferent parts of the 
kingdom, and were endowed vdth intellertual gifts of a 
very high order, devoted to the service of their country, mere 
fdle curiosity gives place to other feelings and interest in 
their career is kindled in the breast of every compatriot. 

With some notable exceptions, the great and middle class 
families of* England have paid scant attention to the care of 
invaluable documents in their possession, as is instanced by the 
revelations made during the labours of the Historical Manus¬ 
cripts Commissioners. Private letters and correspondence which 
contained rich mines of information for the historian, have, by 
the ravages of time, or the inroads of damp and vermin, been 
destroyed without an attempt at preservation. What a flood 
of light would illumine the public and private lives of our an¬ 
cestors if the priceless historic treasures locked up in the family 
archives of tlie United Kingdom, so rich in journals and diaries 
of the empire-builders in the early days of British rule in India, 
were unfolded for the benefit of their descendants. True, some 
remnants have trickled down to us, few and far between, but it 
is very desirable that we should have more of them and in a con¬ 
nected form ; in fact, we cannot have too much of their expe¬ 
riences, inner thoughts and feelings, as chronicled in their writ¬ 
ings, especially when they wrote off their guard and their 
opinions and actions were intended, not for the scrutiny and 
criticism of posterity, but for the amusement and instruction of 
those to whom they were directly addressed. 

Public despatches and Minutes of Governors and leaders of 
armies are, for obvious reasons, not safe guides in such matters. 
They were prepared with a specific object in view, illustrating 
the political and military history of the times, and, so far as that 
went, they answered the purpose admirably well. But for a 
faithfiil record of the events that go to make up the every-day 
history of the rulers and the ruled in India, such as is in demand 
now-a-days, we must turn to the "WTitings of eye-witnesses and 
others who took prominent personal part in the drama that was 
enacted. Such, in fact, are the authentic records of two Britons, 
named Twining, who figured conspicuously during the closing 
years of the last and the beginning of the present century—one 
a Civil Servant on the Bengal establishment of the Honourable 
VOL. cviii.] 9 
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East India Company, and the other a distinguished member of 
the medical profession, who attained to eminence in their res¬ 
pective spheres of activity. Both reason of seniority in 
years and also in order of precedence of the services to which 
thw respectively belonged, Mr, T. Twining claims prior notice. 

He was a Londoner, being the son of a member of 
the famous and long-established mercantile firm of the 
same name in the Strand, and was bom about the year 1775 . 
Of his boyhood very little is known, for in the posthumous 
papers preserved by his son, Thomas Twining, of Twick¬ 
enham, and edited by the Rev. H. C. Twining, we obtain the 
merest glimpse of his school days, which seem to have been 
passed at Rugby, very much, we believe, in the same way as 
those of his compeers were. There is an absence of any notable 
reminiscence to interest the general reader ; but he makes an 
apology, as if it were needed, for having completed his sixteenth 
year befoie his departure for India, and this delay is ascribed 
to the delicacy of his consitution ! The voyage was success¬ 
fully accomplished, ftnd he reached the Madras roads without 
any adventure worth notice, subsequently coming on to Cal¬ 
cutta, in August 1792 . He narrates all the little minutiai that 
occurred on the voyage out. During his short stay in the 
capital of the Southern Presidency he entered with youthful 
zest into all the pleasures of the new society and revelled in 
its ** hail-fellow-well-met" type of hospitality. 

The war with Tippoo Sahib had just come to a victorious 
termination, and, among the * lions' of the place, he was intro¬ 
duced to the sons of that warlike chief, who were then detained 
as hostages by the English in order to ensure the speedy carry- 
ing out of the terms of the treaty of peace. Mr. Twining then 
left for Calcutta; but at the entrance to the Hooghly he became 
impatient of the delay imposed while waiting for a pilot to con¬ 
duct the vessel to a safe anchorage, and came up to town in 
a native boat impelled by the inevitable oars of old-fashioned 
India. The following description of the scenery on the river 
from Garden Reach upwards is w’ell worth reproducing. 

Our traveller says :—We set off with the head of the flood 
and the next morning passed through Garden Reach, a long 
reach runnii^ ejwt and west a few miles below Calcutta. 
Handsome villas lined the left, or southern, bank, and on the 
^posite shore was the residence of the Superintendent of the 
Company's Botanical Garden. It was a large upper-roomed 
house ,not many yards from the river, along the edge of which 
the garden itself extended. The situation of the elegant 
garden-houses, as the villas on the left bank were called, sur¬ 
rounded by verd^t wounds laid out in the English style, with 
the Ganges flowing oefore them covered with boats and ship- 
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ping» struck me, as it does evw^body who sees it for the first 
time, as singularly delightiid. These charming resideDGes an¬ 
nounced our approach to the modem capital of the East, and 
bespoke the wealth and luxury of its inhabitants. Turning 
suddenly to the north at the end of this reach ; tl^ City of 
Palaces," with its lofty, detached, flat-roofed mansions and the 
masts of its innumerable shipping, appeared before us on the 
left bank of the Ganges ; and on the same side, in the fore¬ 
ground of this beautiral perspective, were the extensive ram¬ 
parts of Fort William. Passing this elegant fortress, we had 
on our right the even, verdant plain, properly the esplanade of 
the fort, which separates it from the city. A range of magnifi¬ 
cent buildings, including the Governor’s Palace, the Council 
House, the Supreme Court-house, the Accountant Generars Office, 
etc., extended eastward from the river, and then, turning at a 
right angle to the south, formed, on two sides, the limit both ^ 
the city and plain. Nearly all these buildings were occupied 
by the Civil and Military Officers of Government, either as their 
public offices or private residences. They were all white, their 
roofs invariably flat, surrounded by light colonnades, and their 
fronts relieved by lofty columns supporting deep verandas. 
They were all separated from each other, each having its own 
small-enclosure in which, at a little distance from the house, 
were the kitchens, cellars, store-rooms, etc., and a large folding 
gate and porter's lodge at the entrance.” 

On reacning the landing stage, Mr, Twining, accompanied by 
a native, directed his steps towards Writers' 13 uildings„iSO named 
as the place of residence of the * clerks,' or young cadets, who 
were nominated to the Civil Service of the Honourable East 
India Company and who were so called. At a few yards distance 
from his destination he saw an obelisk erected in commemora¬ 
tion of the fearful catastrophe which occurred on the memor¬ 
able night of the aoth of June, 1756, when 123 Europeans were 
sacrificed to the tyrannic violence of Suraj-ud-Dowla, Subah 
of Bengal, the incident known as the tragedy of the Black 
Hole. 

Mr. Twining’s first appointment in Bengal was as Deputy to Mr. 
Edward Fletcher, the chief of the East India Company’s fac¬ 
tory at Santipur in the Nadia District, which commanded at 
the tim^ a large sale of country-made cloths, an industry now 
almost ruined by competition with the products of Manchester. 
But this, apparently, was unsuited to his tastes and an oppor¬ 
tunity soon offered itself of temporarily transferring his services 
to more congenial employment. 

In 1794 a storm was brewing in the N.-W. Provinces. The 
Rohillas, who were a growing power and beginning to make 
themselves felt in an unpleasant manner by the adjoiaing 
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States, were a thorn in the side of the prosperous Kingdom of 
Oudh. The Commander-in-Ohief in India, Sir Robert Abercrom- 
was proceeding up-country, and our young civilian was 
ordered to join him on nis way to that principality. 

In the early days of British rule, travelling was carried 
on in boats only, whether the distance to be cover^^was 
20 or 2,000 miles, and Mr. Twining overtook the fleet, on its way 
up the Ganges, somewhere on this side of Patna He was not 
only an adept in descriptive vTiting, but a shrewd observer and 
delineator of human character, as his word-pictures of English¬ 
men in authority at the different stations he passed through, 
amply testify. The Nawab advanced to greet his friend, and 
an interview took place at Dalman, close to Allahabad. It was 
arranged that a portion of the Company’s troops should be sent 
to the Nawah for the purpose of fighting the Rohillas. This 
was done and the latter sustained a crushing defeat. Mr. Twining, 
unfortunately, was not present at the engagement, but went off 
to Agra and Delhi instead, charged with the delivery of a letter 
from tne Commander-in-Chief to the Great Moghul. The country 
around was in a disturbed state, and, being compelled to leave 
his military escort behind, he replaced them by his own boatmen 
and others as a private guard. 

Alone and unattended by an English companion, he began his 
journey overland to the first named town. Dacoity was reigning 
supreme throughout the land, and his graphic description of 
rampant lawlessness is very interesting. The absence of, any 
countryman of his was made up in part by the presence of an 
Italian Jesuit Padre named Juvenal, who had joined him on 
the perilous journey when it was considered unsafe to travel 
between Fateh^r and Agra, although accompanied by an 
escort of more tian fifty men. The priest officiated as minister 
of a miniature Roman Catholic Church at the latter station, 
which had been in existence for upwards of two hundred years, 
that is, since the time of Akbar the Great 

Mr. Twining naturally expresses surprise at the existence 
of a Christian place of worship in the dominions of a 
Mahomedan ruler ; he was, probably, not aware of the indul- 
^nt spirit which actuated Akbar and his immediate successors 
in their dealings with those outside the pale of Mohamedanism, 
for they were as tolerant of other creeds as they were^ firmly 
attach^ to their own. But the converts to the faith of the 
Nazarene were an insignificant body, for, according to the Padre's 
own estimate, they “ had never exceeded t'wenty, and were now 
only twelve, consisting of his domestic servants and a few 
Hindus who had lost their caste." 

At Agra, our traveller pitched his camp amidst lovely 
surroundings in the garden of the Taj. He next went on to 
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Delhi, where he was honoured with a personal interview wi& 
the Great Moghul and succeeded in concluding his Mission satis* 
factorily. The description he gave of the canmaign in Rohil- 
kund ^eatly pleased the old man. The East India Company 
was slowly but surely advancing to the goal of its ambition, imd 
before another decade had passed the Emperor was drifting 
down to the unenviable position of a dependent of a Company 
of merchants. After spending some time among the antiquities 
with which Delhi abounds, Mr. Twining began his return 
journey to British territories, in the beginning of December of 
the same year, escorted by a guard supplied by the retainers of 
the Emperor. Notwithstanding the earnest protestations and 
warnings of, those who knew better, he insisted on taki^ a 
different route from that by which he had come up-country, 'fte 
reason for this determination was that he had set his heart on seeing 
General De Boigne, w'ho had entered the service of the Maharaja 
Scindia and had recently reorganised the native army of that 
potentate on European models. He lived at Koil, the capital of 
the district made over for the maintenance of the troops under 
him; and there Mr. Twining repaired to see the lion in nis own 
den. 

He gives a glowing account of the chief and his surroundings, 
not the least instructive part of which is a description of his early 
life and career in India. The stuff of which he was made is evidenc¬ 
ed by the sequel. He had under him 25,000 men and 120 guns, 
and is spoken of as being one of the most famous and power¬ 
ful men in India." He complained that his chief difficulty lay 
w'ith the European officers, who could brook no restraint,and were 
unamenable to discipline and control, except under his direct 
super\ision. With his departure, the glory of Scindia’s army 
disappeared. And to this cause may be attributed the overthrow 
of the Gwalior troops before Lord Lake ; for neither had De 
Boigne's successor the genius to command nor his subordinates 
the virtue to obey. 

From Koil Mr. Twining retraced his steps to Fattehgur; 
but he was so enamoured of the gorgeous East, and his fancy 
had been so stimulated by picturesque descriptions of the 
* Garden,of India', as Oudh was felicitously known, that, before 
returning to his prosaic duties in Bengal, he made a tour of that 
Province and its capital, Lucknow. Whether it was the fatigues 
of the journey or constant exposure to the varying climates he 
had passed through on his travels, his health had been a good 
deal undermined by the time he resumed work in the factory at 
Santipore, and he was obliged to take leave in 1795. 

Instead of going home direct, he went first to the United States 
of America, where he met W ashington, its first President, ihri^ey^ 
and a host of other eminent men, who were greatly interested m 
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Mr. Twining's description of India. Here, too, he came'across Mr. 
Law, brother of the tot Lord Ellenboroi^h, a former member 
of the Indian Civil Service, and, under Lord Cornwallis, “the 
real father of the Permanent Settlement of Bengal", of 1793. It 
was this Mr. Law who had married a daughter of Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington by a former husband. After an absence of about three 
years Mr. Twining relumed to this country in 1798, and during 
the short period he remained here he attained to high officim 

S ositions. Lord Wellesley reigned as Goveraor-Generm in tho^ 
ays, and Mr. Twining who paid a visit to His Excellency in 
camp, was strongly impress^ by his character and manly 
beanng, as what young man could fail to be. 

His lordship, on the other hand, formed §0 high an 
estimate of the young Civilian’s abilities, that, at the close of the 
interview, he exspressed to Mr. Twining his regret at the latter 
leaving India, and added that, if he remained his lordship would 
give him any appointment he wished to have, with one excep¬ 
tion, and that was the Judgeship of Behar. 

But it was not to be ; had Mr. Twining elected to continue 
in office in spite of the warning of failing health, he might 
have courted a disaster. Here is an instance, among a host 
of others, of an English lad, at an age at which, under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, he should have been busy with his school 
books, going out to a strange land beyond seas, thousands of 
miles away, without guide or mentor at his elbow ; acting the 
part of a diplomat and an ambassadar representing the Majesty 
of England at the court of the most powerful potentate in India ; 
relying on his own independent judgment and character and 
acquitting himself with credit all round. 
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DR. WILLIAM TWINING, 

The subject of this notice was born in 1780, the son of a 
clergyman in Wales ; but the name of the town in which he 
first saw the light is not known with any degree of certainty. 
At the age of 18, he entered Guy’s Hospital as an ordinary 
student of medicine. 

Among the teaching staff of the institution were Messrs. 
Foster and Lucas, while Sir Astley Cooper, one of the celebrated 
surgeons of the day, and Mr. Clive were lecturers. Even at 
this early stage of his scholastic career, Mr. W. Twining display¬ 
ed that assiduity and application to work which distinguish¬ 
ed him ever after. So enamoured was he of the study of 
anatomy that, during the summer recesses of the London 
Medical School, instead of retiring into the country on a plea¬ 
sure trip, or setting out on European travel, he diligently de¬ 
voted himself to that branch of his profession and joined the 
class of that eminent anatomist, Mr. Joshua Brookes, which was 
kept open during vacation time. His restless activity and in¬ 
dustry had its reward, for he was first taken on as an assistant 
in the professor’s private dissections and subsequently *a8 his 
own ‘ demonstrator ’—a position of great honour for so youthful 
a student. He remained two years with his employer, but 
shortly after, the Peninsular War breaking out, the allurements 
of field service, where so much was to be learnt by a young 
medical man, proved too irresistible an attraction for him. 

With such brilliant prospects in the near future, he joined the 
Medical Department of the army in x8io, and was appointed 
Hospital Assistant to the English forces in Portugal command¬ 
ed by the Duke of Wellington. He served throughout the 
campaign, taking part in most of the memorable engagements 
in which the allied troops gloriously upheld British prestige. 
Within the next four years he rose to the rank of Staff Assis¬ 
tant Surgeon and was attached to the Staff of General Lord 
Hill, in which capacity he entered Pari^ during its first occupa¬ 
tion by the allied army. The next year he was present at the 
Battle of Waterloo. After the restoration of peace he still con¬ 
tinued in Lord Hill’s family till his marriage, in the year 1817. 

Tired of the daily routine of a comparatively idle life which 
garrison duty entails, he volunteered for foreign service, and 
was ordered to the West Indies; but it was tame work com¬ 
pared with what he bad passed through, and he declined, though 
expressing his readiness to proceed to the East if so ordered. 
The indecision of the Home Government, however, did not 
interfere with his prospects ; his star was in the ascendant, for 
immediately afterwards Sir Edward Paget, who, in the mean¬ 
time, had been appointed Commander-io-Chief in Ceylon, 
wrote Jo him to join him as personal surgeon, and Dr. 
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Twining sailed for that island in 1821. Two years after, when 
Lord Paget was transferred to India in the same capacity, he 
was accompanied by his personal surgeon on his first tour of 
inspection of the North-West Provinces. 

Ihere now came a turn of the tide in his favour ; he took it at 
the flood, and it led to fortune. In the days I am speaking of, 
every aspiring covenanted servant of Government, irrespectively 
of the Department to which he belonged, naturally turned his 
eyes towards Calcutta, the metropolis of a growing Empire, 
where the loaves and fishes of the services were dispensed. These 
were the palmy days, not of jobbery and favouritism, but of 
patronage for the meritorious. Whether he was a Civilian, a 
Military man or a doctor, an appointment here was the be-all and 
end-all of his existence ; it was the goal of his ambition, and 
competition was therefore keen. Everyone was striving hard for 
advancement in a land where high ability was at a premium and 
mediocre talents were at a discount. Dr. W. Twining, then a 
rising man, took in the situation at a glance and set himself to 
exert his energy in a direction and by means lihely to ensure 
success. But in order to attain his end, it was necessary for him 
to transfer his services from His Majesty’s army to the establish¬ 
ment of the Honourable East India Company. 

In 1824, through the kind influence of the Commander-in- 
Chief, he succeeded in obtaining an appointment of Assistant 
Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment. But he still retained 
his commission in the King*s Army, and continued to do so till 
1830, when he was compelled by the Home Government to 
accept the alternative of relinquishing it, or being brought on 
the cadre of a British Regiment. He chose the former, and, 
having already secured a successful private practice in Calcutta, 
he accepted the commuted allowance of officers of his rank 
according to the regulation then in force and bade adieu to the 
British army. He continued for a short time on the staff of 
Sir Edward Paget and was then posted to the General Hospital 
as senior permanent assistant. 

It was the opening of a brilliant career, for his practice im¬ 
mediately began to expand. Christians and natives alike of every 
class and condition flocked to him from all quarters. And, what 
was more, his deep knowledge of diseases, and tact and force of 
character, enabled him to decide with promptitude in difScult 
and complicated cases and combined to inspire his patients with 
confidence. His large practice entailed a heavy strain on his 
constitution which he bore without murmur, and it was his boast 
that, although his health was impaired in consequence, he did 
not neglect his duty whether public or private for a single day. 
His devotion to the cause of suffering humanity was never more 
conspicuously displayed than io his labours in connection with 
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the Medical and Physical Society, an institution which did 
admirable work close upon a century ago, and which had for 
its object the propagation and dissemination of medical know¬ 
ledge. He was truly a philanthropist in every sense of the 
term. He contributed by every means in his power to promote 
its success, and, not content with taking a personal interest him- 
sell, he induced every one round and about him to work in its 
behalf. His popularity with the profession and the profound 
respect felt for his infeliect was so great that, on the demise of Dr. 
John Adam, he was, without a dissentient voice, elected to the 
'vacant Secretaryship. But, after a short tenure of ofBce, he was 
compelled, much against his will, to vacate it owing to the 
heavy strain on his physical powers. During his ten years con¬ 
nection wfth the Society he contributed a large number of 
papers upon various subjects, about two dozen of which 
were published. But they were only the forerunners and ground¬ 
work of a book upon a large scale which was given to the world 
two years later. In 1832 was published \\\% opus magnum on 
the diseases of Bengal. It was received with acclamation, 
for public opinion recognised in it the most important and 
learned treatise on the subject that had ever been produced. 

In the following year he published, through his book-sellers in 
England, a smaller work devoted to that scourge of mankind, 
cholera. But it was the former work that earned for him a 
European reputation, and his fame in his profession was 
established throughout the civilized world. 

As a mark of recognition of Dr. Twining's brilliant contribu¬ 
tions to the cause of medicine, the Supreme Government 
came forward most liberally and granted Rs. 1,500 towards the 
cost of its printing and publication. The first edition was 
soon exhausted, and a second was called for. The worthy 
doctor at once set about preparing a new edition and a very 
enlarged one, for in it was embodied much original matter, 
vyith entirely fresh observations, notes and emendations which 
greatly enhanced its value and usefulness. The Government 
once more rose to the occasion and subscribed for two hundred 
copies of the work for distribution among the members of the 
Indian Medical Service. 

Witif this his last effort at well-doing Dr. Twining's career 
came to an abrupt termination. His sun had set while it was 
yet day. On the 19th of August in the same year, when he 
was on his daily round of visits to his patients, his carriage 
came into collision with a buggy which was being driven by a 
European gentleman, and upset it, «the occupant being thrown 
violently to the ground and sustaining a fracture of the thigh. 
Dr. Twining lost no time in running to the assistance of the 
wounded mao, whom be helped into a palanquin with the 
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assistance of a passer-by. But the strain upon his lungs and 
heart was severe, and there already existed a disposition to 
weakness or disorder in the latter organ. He felt something 
snap in the region of the chest, followed instantly by a 
sensation of sickness and faintness. A blood vessel had burst 
He lingered for six days and expired on the 25th of the 
month. 

As an English writer he was plain, but clear and forcible. His 
style was not disfigured by attempts at producing effect; and his 
logic was sound and convincing. He was buried in the South , 
Park Street cemetery, where a monument was erected by his 
professional brethren in India to mark the high sense they 
entertained of his character and of the eminent service^which he 
rendered in the cause of medical improvement and research in 
this country. 

But there exists another monument in St, John’s Church, 
which bears the following inscription :— 

IN GRATEFUL RECOGNITION 

Of benefits derived from the successful application of professional ability, 

And in testimony of respect and esteem for modest worth and active 
philanthropy. 

This tablet, erected by his friends and patients, is consecrated to the 
memory of 

WILLIAM TWINING. 

C. R. C. L. T. 

Ohiit Augt. Qhth 1835 Aged 45, 

A. Stephen. 



Art. IX.—the NAMBUTIRIS. 

T he Namhutiris of Malabar present a unique pheno¬ 
menon. They are the Brahmins of Malabar and differ 
much from the Eastern Coast Brahmins in their customs, 
manners and religious rites. 

Mr. Logan, late Collector of Malabar, gives the follow¬ 
ing description of the origin of the Nambutiris in his District 
Manual :— 

** The mace-bearing incarnation of Vishnu (Parasu Rama) 
was obliged by the Rishis to expiate the sin of having slain 
his mother by extirpating the Kshatrlyas, the enemies of^ the 
Brahmins,- This he accomplished in twenty-one expeditions. 
At Viswamitra’s suggestion he then made over all the land 
within the four seas to the Rishis, ‘ with all the blood-guiltiness 
attached to it, by making them drink of the wdter of posses¬ 
sion.’ The Brahmins, it is said, turned him out of the land he 
thus gave away ; but, with Subramanya’s assistance, he obtained, 
by ‘ penance from the God of the Seas (Varuna),' the grant of 
some land to dwell on. The throw of his mace (Parasu) was 
to determine its extent. He threw it from Kanya Kumari 
(Cape Comorin) to Gokarnam. The gods came to visit the 
land thus miraculously won, and called it Parasu Rama’s land, 
and Siva condescended to be worshipped in Gokarnam, the 
metropolis of the province thus reclaimed from the sea. To 
people this land Parasu Rama is said to have first of all brought 
a poor Brahmin from the shores of the Kistna River. This 
man had eight sons and the eldest was made head of all the 
Brahmins of Kerala. Other Brahmins were next brought and 
located in sixty-four gramams or villages. Ships with seeds 
and animals next came, also eighteen Samanthas (sons of 
Brahmins and Eshatriya women), also Vaishyas (Chettras) and 
Sudras and low castes. Some of the Brahmins emigrated, and 
to prevent this for the future the sixty-four Kerala Anacharams 
S.0., irregular customs of Keralam were prescribed.*' 

Sr^ Sankara Acharya is said to have promulgated these 
customs to be observed by the Nambutiris, and they are to this 
day observed by them. It would be tedious to enumerate here 
the sixty-four rules ; but some of them may be mentioned, 
in order to show how widely they differ from thosel'of pother 
Brahmins. 

(i). You must not bathe with clothes worn on your 
person. 

(2). You must bathe if you touch polluted wells or 
tanks. 
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(3\ You must not chew betel while you are polluted. 

(4) . The corpse of a man should be burnt in his own 

compound. 

(5) . Brahmin females must not look at any other per¬ 

sons besides their own husbands. 

(6) . Brahmin females must not go out unaccompanied 

by female servants. 

(7) . They should wear only white clothes. 

(8) . Their noses should not be pierced. 

(9;. Brahmins should not pour blessings upon each . 

other. 

f 10). They should not bow down to another person. 

(i 1). Brahmins should wear only one sacred thread. 

(12). The eldest son only is entitled to legal marriage. 

The word Nambutiri is derived, according to Dr. Gundert, 
from the Dravidian verb Nambuka (a=to confide, desire), 
and the common Sanscrit affix, tiri (=office, dignity). This 
derivaticn seems to be correct, because the Nambutiris are even 
to this day the confidential advisers and trusted friends of 
Rajahs and people of influence. 

The caste may be divided into two classes—Namhutiripads 
and Nambutiris. The former are superior in rank and are 
'Adyans, versed in the Vedas. They are expected to be 
stricter than the latter in their religious duties, and amongst 
them the eldest son alone may mairy, his brother being expected 
to refrain even from concubinage with Nayar (SUdra) females. 
The common Nambutiris are not expected to be so strict, and 
they, as a rule, form fugitive connections with Nayar women. 

The Nambutiris are Vedic Brahmans. Mr. Logan says, in his 
District Manual: ** It has been conjectured from the use of the 
phrase ‘ Arya Brahmanar’ that they are of pure Aryan descent, 
but the fact requires proof and is certainly not borne out 
by personal appearances ! The bulk of them follow the 
Rig or Yajur Veda, and a few follow the Sama Veda. 
And some are excluded from studying the Vedas altogether. 
The latter trace their origin from Pannijur (literally pig) 
Gramom, and the former from Sukapurom, or Sivaparom. 
In the eaily history of the caste there was a quarrel between 
them, and the Sukapurom Gramom had the best of the 
quarrel. The Panniyur Gramom Nambutiris are not allowed 
even to dine with the Sukapurom sect. The Nambutiris who 
have performed a public sacriflee (Yagam) are called Choma- 
tirippads (t. e. persons who have sacrificed with Soma juice).’' 

The Nambutiris’ houses are called Illom, or Mana. These 
Mannas are built almost always in the interior of Amsoms 
(Parishes)—far away from the public roads and bazaars. Each 
Illom has a compound all round it, and two tanks, one for bath- 
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ing and one for cleaning vessels. The Illoms do not generally 
present a neat appearance like the Nayar houses. Every lllom 
has a pit near the verandah, where the Nambutiris spit the 
masticated betel leaf, and every tank has a urinal pit and 
sometimes a latrine attached to it. These pits are not cleared 
for days together, and the stench coming from them is abo¬ 
minable. Fortunately for the Nambutiris, their Illoms are 
not situated in municipalities, or they would all be liable 
to prosecution for nuisance. There are, of course, honourable 
exceptions. 

The Nambutiris are a tall, fair, and handsome race, and, as 
• a rule lead very simple lives. They rise very early in the 
mornhig—3 A.M. and immediately bathe in the cold water of 
their tanks. They then spread their clothes out to dry and go 
almost naked to their religious exercises in the temple. After 
this, and till il o’clock, the more religious of them read or recite 
their Vedas. At li o’clock they dine, and after that they devote 
themselves to various employments. Their favourite pastimes 
are cards and chess. The elephant is their hobby. In the 
evening they bathe in oil and again resort to the temple till 
about 9 P.M , when they sup and retire for the night. 

Their dress, too, is very simple, and consists of an under 
and an upper cloth. On extraordinary occasions tlie long 
upper cloth is twisted round their loins and each leg separately. 
They wear no ornaments except finger rings. 

The women are styled Anterjanam, or Agattammamar (in¬ 
doors people), appropriate names, as, after attaining maturity, 
they are rarely seen abroad. They must not look on the face 
of any human being of the male sex except their husbands ; and, 
when they travel, they are invariably preceded by a crier, in 
the person of a Nair woman called a brishali, who warns off 
male travellers by a long drawn shout of ' Ahayi' Besides this, 
they are protected by their large cadjan umbrellas. The 
Anterjanam never travel in any cart, or in a railway train. 
They are capable of walking from twenty to twenty-five miles 
a day at a stretch. 

Like the men, they dress very simply in an under¬ 
cloth round the loins and passed between the legs, and an upper 
cloth wrapped round the breasts under the armpits and reach¬ 
ing as liar as the thighs. They wear gold erfr-rings and gold 
ornaments on the neck, and they wear brass bracelets in pro* 
fusion on their arms from the wrist tt.» the elbow; but they are 
not allowed to wear silver or gold bracelets or rings. On their 
forehead they wear sandal paste marks after bathing. Un¬ 
like the Brahmins of other parts of India, the widows do not 
shave their heads, but simply remove the brass bracelets. Wi¬ 
dows are not allowed to re-marry. The Anteijanams can read 
the Malayalam language. 
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In a NambuHri's Illom only the eldest son marrfes. This 
custom is observed with a view to the preservation of family 
property. The younger brothers co-habit with Nayar females, 
and many Nambutiri women necessarily never get a chance 
of marriage. It may be remarked, therefore, that the Nayars of 
Malabar, especially of South Malabar, where there are more 
Nambutiris than in North Malabar, are more intelligent and 
fairer than the Sudras of other coasts. 

In order to get his daughters married at all, a Nambutiri 
must be rich, for he has to pay a rich dowry with each of them, 
and the resources of many Illoms have been drained in this 
way. 

A Nambutiri may marry as many as seven wives ; and in¬ 
stances in which a Nambutiri has married only one wife are very 
rare. The details of the marriage ceremonies are^ too long 
for insertion here. The horoscopes of the pair must agree ; 
then the dowry is settled ; formal sanction to marry his 
daughter is asked by the bridegroom from the bride’s 
father ; the bridegroom goes in state to the bride’s 
house ; there is much feasting and ceremony ; tlie dowry 
and the daughter are handed over simultaneously to the bride¬ 
groom by the father ; the pair then take seven steps forward 
and seat themselves ; then follows a sacrifice, and the final act 
at the bride's house is the father’s delivery of her to the groom 
with a solemn injunction to treat her well.. The procession 
then comes back to the bridegroom’s house, where again feast¬ 
ing and ceremonies occur, and finally the pair are escorted to 
the nuptial couch. The priest leads in the pair and seats them 
on the couch, and then withdraws and locks the door and remains 
outside reciting appropriate passages, which are repeated 
and followed by the bridegroom from within. The wife then 
serves the husband with his first meal, and on the fifth day the 
ceremonies end by the husband laying aside his staff and un¬ 
tying the sacred thread on his right arm. 

Trials of caste offences among Nambutiris are so curious, and 
throw such light on their ways of thinking and acting, that it is 
worth while to quote the following narration from Mr. Logan’s 
Malabar Manual. 

The local chieftain’s sanction for the trial of the offence is 
first of all necessary. The Nambutiri family (Bhat^athire) 
which has the privilege of furnishing the president (Smartha), 
and the number of members (Meemamsakas) required to form 
a tribunal, are different in different parts of the country. 

When a woman is suspected by her own kinsmen, or by 
neighbouring Brahmins, of having been guilty of light conduct, 
she is, under pain of excommunication of all her kinsmeo, 
placed under restraint. The maid servant or Veshali) 
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who is indispensable to every Nambutiri familyi if not to every 
individual female thereof, is then interrogated, and if she 
should criminate her mistress, the latter is forthwith segre¬ 
gated and a watch set upon her. When the family can nnd 
a suitable house for the purpose, the Sddhanam (the things or 
article^ or subject^ as the suspected person is called) is removed 
to it ; otherwise she is kept in the family house, the other mem¬ 
bers finding temporary accommodation elsewhere. 

The examination of the servant maid is conducted by the 
Nambutiris of the Gramom, who, in the event of the servant 
accusing her mistress, proceed without delay to the local chief- 
• tain, who has the power to order a trial. And authority is 
granted in writing to the local Sfnartha^ who in turn calls to¬ 
gether the usual number of Mim&msakas (persons skilled in the 
law). • 

They assemble at some convenient spot, generally in a tem¬ 
ple, not far from the place where the accused may be. All who 
are interested in the proceedings are permitted to be present j 
order is preserved by an officer deputed by the chief for the 
purpose, ^ and he stands sword in hand near the Smartha and 
members of the Tribunal. The only other member of the 
court is a Nambutiri called the Agakkoyma^ whose duties will 
be described presently. 

When all is ready, the chief's warrant is first read out and the 
accused's whereabouts ascertained. 

The Smartha, accompanied by the officer on guard and the 
Agakoyma Nambutiri, next proceeds to the accused’s house ; 
the officer on guard remains outside while the others enter. At 
the entrance, however, they are met by the maid-servant, who 
up to this time has never Inst sight of the accused and who pre¬ 
vents the men from entering. In feigned ignorance of the 
cause for thus being stopped, the Smartha demands an explana¬ 
tion and is told that a person is in the room. The Smartha de¬ 
mands more information, and is told that the person is no other 
than such and such a lady, the daughter, or sister, or mother 
(as the case may be) of such and such a Nambutiri of such and 
such an lllom. The Smartha professes profound surprise at 
the idea of the lady being where she is, and again demands an 
explanation. 

Hene begins the trial proper. The accused, who is still strict¬ 
ly goska, is questioned through the medium of the maid, and 
she is made to admit that there is a charge against her. This is 
the first point to be gained, for nothing further can be done in 
the matter until the accused herself has made this admission. 

This point, however, is not very easily gained at times, and 
the Smartha has often to appeal to her own feelings. and know¬ 
ledge of the world and asks her to recollect how unlikely it 
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would be that a Nambutir! female of her position should be 
turned out of her parents’ house and placed where she then was 
unless there was some cause for it. 

In the majority of cases this preliminary stage is got over 
with little trouble, and is considered a fair day’s work for the 
first day. 

The Smartha and his colleagues then return to the assembly, 
and the former relates in roinu e detail all that has happened 
since he left the conclave. The Agakkoyma’s task is to see 
that tlie version is faithful. He is not at liberty to speak, but 
whenever he thinks the Smartha has made a mistake as to, 
what happpcned, he removes from his shoulders and lays on the 
ground a piece of cloth as a sign for the Smartha to brush up 
his memory. The latter takes the hint and tries to correct him¬ 
self. If he succeeds, the cloth is replaced on his 

shoulders, but if not, the Smartha is obliged to go back to the ac¬ 
cused and obtain what information is required. 

When the day’s proceedings are finished, the members of the 
tribunal are sumptuously entertained by the accused’s kinsmen, 
and this continues to be d ne so long as the enquiry lasts. A 
trial sometimes lasts several years, the tribunal meeting occa¬ 
sionally and the accused’s kinsmen being obliged to entertain 
the members and any other Nambutiris present on each occa¬ 
sion, while the kinsmen themselves aie temporarily cut off from 
intercourse with other Br?hmins pending the result of the trial, 
and all Sradlias (ssciifices to benefit the souls of the de¬ 
ceased ancestors) are stopped. The reason for this is that, 
until the woman is found' guilty or not, and until it is 
asceriained when the sin was committed, they cannot, owing 
to the probability that they have unwittingly associated 
with her after her disgrace, be admitted into society until they 
have performed the expiatory ceremony (Prayaschittam). 

The tribunal continues its sittings as long as may be neces¬ 
sary, that is, until either the accused confesses and is convicted, 
or her innocence is established. No verdict of guilty can be given 
against her except on her own confession ; no amount of evi¬ 
dence is sufficient 

In former days when the servant accused her mistress, and 
there was other evidence forthcoming, but the accused did not 
confess, various modes of torture were had recourse to in order 
to extort a confession, .such as rolling up the accused in a 
piece of matting and felting the bundle fall fiom the roof to 
tlie courtyard below. ' This was done by women, and the mat 
supplied the place of the purdah. At other times live rat- 
snakes and other vermin were turned into the room beside her, 
and even in certain cases cobras ; and it is said that if, after 
having been with the cobra a certain length of time, and uo- 
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hurt, the fact was accepted as conclusive evidence of her inno* 
cence. 

,, In cases when the accused offers to confess, she is examined, 
cross-examined and re examined very minutely as to time, place, 
person, circumstances, &c., &c., but the name of the adulterer 
is withheld (though it may be known to all) to the very last. 
Sometimes a long list of persons is given and similarly treated.* 

Innocent persons arc sometimes iiained and have to purchase 
impunity at great expense. In one case a woman who had in¬ 
dicated several persons was so nettled by the continual * who 
else?’ ‘Who else?* of the zealous scribe who was taking 
doVn the detnils that she at last, to his intense astonishment, 
pointed to himself as one of them, and backed it up by sundry 
alleged facts. 

The persorfS accused by the woman are never permitted to 
disprove the charges against them, but the woman herself is 
closely cross-examined and the piobabilities are carefully 
weighed. And every co.defendant, except the one wlio, ac¬ 
cording to the woman’s statement, was the first to lead 
her astray, has a right to be admitted to the boiling-oil 
ordeal as administered at the temple of Suchindrain in 
Travaiicore. If his hand is burnt, he is guilty ; if it comes out 
clean, he is judged as inuoceiit. The ordeal by weighment in 
, scales is also at times resorted to. The order for submission to 
these ordeals is called a pampu and is granted by the President 
{Smartfia^ of the tribunal. Money goes a long way towards a 
fav<mrable verdict, or towards a favourable issue in the ordeal. 

The tribunal meets at the accused’s temporary house in the 
Puniukham (drawing room) after the accused has admitted that 
she is where she is because there is a charge against her. She 
remains in a room, or behind a big umbrella, unseen by the 
members of the tribunal and other inhabitants of the Desom 
wlio are present, and the examination is conducted by the 
SiiMnha, A prr»f(»und silence is observed by all present except 
by the Sm irtka, and he alone puts such questions as have 
been ananged bef .rehand by the members of the tribunal. 
The solemnity of the proceedings is enhanced to the utmost 
degree by the demeanour of those present. If the accused is 
present in ihe room, she stands behind her maid-servant, and 
whispers her replies into her ear to be repeated to the as¬ 
sembly. 

Sometimes the greatest difficulty is experienced in getting 
1 her to confess, but this is usually brought about by the novelty 
of the situation, the scanty food, the protracted and fatiguing 
examination, and the entreaties of her relatives, who are being 
ruined, and by tiie expostulations and promises of the SWarikaf 
who tells her it is best to confess and repent, and promises to 
VOL. CVIII.] to 
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get the chief to take care of her and comfortably house her on 
the bank of some sacred stream, where she may end her days in 
prayer and repentance. The solemnity of the proceeding, too, 
has its effect. And the family often come forward, offering her 
a large share of the family property if she will only confess and 
allow the tri:»l to end. 

When by these means the woman has once been induced to 
make a confession of her weakness, everything becomes easy. 
Hitherto strictly Gosha^ she is now asked to come out of her 
room, or lay aside her umbrella, and to be seated before the 
Smartha and the tribunal. She sometimes even takes betel and 
nut In their pre.scnce. 

When the trial is finished, a night (night-time seems to be 
essential for this part of the trial) is set apart for pronouncing 
s< ntence, or, as it Is called, for “ declaiing the true 'figure, frame, 
or aspect ” of the matter. It takes place in the presence of the 
local chieftain who ordered the trial. A faithful and most 
minutely detailed account of all the circum'.tances and of the 
trial is given by the Smartha, who winds up with the statement 
that his * child,* or ‘ boy ’ (a term applied by Nambutiris to 
their east coast Patter servants), will name the adulterer or 
adulteress. Thereupon the servant comes forward, steps on to 
a low stool, and proclaims the name or the names. 

The next proceeding, which formally deprives the accused 
woman of all her caste privileges, is called the “ 
or hand-clapping ceremony. The large palmyra leaf umbrella 
with which all Nambudiri females conceal themselves from 
prying eyes in their walk.s abroail, is usually styled the ‘ mask 
Umbrella, and is with them the outward sign of chastity. The 
sentence of excommunication is passed by the Smartha in the 
woman’s presence, and thereupon the accused’s Umbrella is 
formally taken from her hands by a Nayar of a certain caste, 
the pollution-remover of the Desom. VVith much clapping of 
hands from the assembly, the woman is then instantly driven 
forth fioin her temporary quartets and all her family ties are 
broken. Her kinsmen perform certain rites and formally cut 
her off from relationship. She becomes in future to them even 
less than if she had died. Indeed, if she happens to die in the 
course of the enquiry, the proceedings go on as if she were still 
alive, and they are formally brought to a conclusi<$n in the 
usual manner by a verdict of guilty or of acquittal against the 
men implicated. 

The woman thus driven out goes where she likes. Some are 
recognized by their seducers ; some become prostitutes ; not 
a few are taken as wives by the Cbetties of Calicut. A few find 
homes in institutions specially endowed to receive them.*' 

Tiie Nambutiris are a very conservative people. English 
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education has no charm for them. In a community of y, 22 y 
individuals not more than a dozen persons have received En¬ 
glish education. They are a race without cares and anxieties 
of this world. Ninety per cent of them are Jenmis, s.#*, who 
own birthright in tiie soil, or lords of their lands. The British 
Courts fully recognise their proprietory rights, and they wring 
out as much as possible from their tenants. They are very 
great civil litigants, but they are much afraid of Orimi- 
nal Courts and Police Officers. They exact great reverence 
fronvthe low caste people and are most punctillious in this res¬ 
pect. They endeavour in everything to make it appear in 
'their conduct and conversation that all the excellences are the 
birthright of the Namhutiris, and that whatever is low and 
mean is the portion of the lower orders of society. The 
Nairs mu^ address them as Tamburans (Princes), must not, 
while speaking to a Nambutiri, call his own food “ rice/’ but 
‘stony * or ‘ giitiy rice ; ’ his money he must call his ‘ copper 
cash/ and so on. In approaching a Nambutiri, low caste peo¬ 
ple, male and female, must uncover to the waist as a token of 
respect. 

There are only 1,017 Nambutiri families in the whole of 
Malabar. The custom that only the eldest son in a family may 
marry in his own caste tends to militate against the increase 
of population in the community. Indeed, from time to time 
Illoms become extinct and their property becomes escheated to 
Government. 

It is hoped that the Malabar Marriage Act will bring about 
the desired effect, the marriage of Nambutiris in their own 
caste. 


S. Appadorai Iyeb. 



Art. X.—the WILDS OF THE SASSERAM HILLS. 


A n excursion which I made a few years ago to the Sasseram 
Hills may be interesting, if not on account of the 
special results that were achieved, at all events as showing 
what one of the wihlcr parts of India, only a few miles off 
the beaten tracks of trade and population, is like. 

Veiy little, it may be premised, seems to be known to any one 
of these Sasseram Hills. It is imagined among a very small^ 
and exclusive circle of sportsmen that they have been there 
after tigeis ; and, indeed, tigers, as well as other big game, are 
nujst abundant ; but lliey (the sportsmen) have really seen no 
more than the jungles at the base of the hills into vvliich tigers 
sometimes descend, and whence some magnificent live specimens 
have been secured for the Duomiaon State and the Calcutta 
Zoological Garden. There is a record of only one unfortunate 
local Indigo Planter, of the several whose factories dot the 
banks of the Sone thereabout, having attempted to shoot tigers 
in the higher regions ; and he was bodily snapped off and 
carried away from the top of his elephant, his remains being 
never seen after. But that was only on the eastern edge of 
the platciu:, anil not in the interior, among the denser jungles, 
and wilder ravines and hills. My account of the sights that 
may be seen in the far interior may thus come as a revelation 
to many of the oldest Indians; but anyone who has a month, 
and a few bags of rupees to spare, and does not mind being 
surrounded by tigers and bears, may go there and see for 
himself. 

I have traversed many of the wilder parts of India, up in 
the Himalayas and down in the Central Pioviuces—parts un¬ 
trodden even by the ardent shikari —, and can say that these 
hills, lying within a day's ride of the great cities and towns in 
the Gangetic valley, and of the East Indian Railway, conceal 
extraordinary natural wonders, and are maiked by a wild¬ 
ness and seclusion so impressive as almost to transport one to 
some of the primeval wilds of Africa or Borneo. The hills 
form the Eastern extremity of the great Kaimoor range, which 
may be described as running north of the Soiie along its 
entire length, from Rewah—or say the Bundelcund hills—, and 
dividing it from the Ganges. This range has been traversed 
by me almost through its entire length, from Bundelcund to 
Sasseram, and I can testify, from personal observation, to its 
being, besides, everywhere characterised by mineral deposits— 
some of great value. 

There are diamonds in Punnab, as we all know ; followed by 
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coai, limestone and corundum, and probably rubies, in Rewah ; 
and these are succeeded by the limestone, slate, coal, jade 
and other minerals of the (almost unknown) principalities of 
Barhar and Singraulie, finally to end here, at Sasseram, with 
the minerals which will be noted below. When, therefore, a 
commission—a double commission-~~\vas entrusted to me to 
examine these hills, and every facility was placed at my dis¬ 
posal for the purpose, 1, in spite of friendly w'arnings, accepted 
it w'ith eagerness. Those were the days when the first thoughts 
were being entertained of a shorter line of communication 
*for the East Indian Railway across the Sone to Mogulserai, 
and one part of my commission was to ascertain whether the 
line could be made through the hills ftom the crossing near 
Dehrec-oi»>Sone, hard by Rhotasgaih, to emerge on and into 
Doomraon tciritory. With this was combined the task of 
examining the hill territory for minerals, especially coal and 
diamonds. Coal, it may be added, had been found in abun¬ 
dance immediately to the South of the Sonc, and there was 
reason to believe that there were other deposits to the North- 
Not only, too, had diamonds been found near Dehree-on*Sone, 
but tradition reported them to have been worked in these hills, 
and one sample was supposed to exist somewhere. This 
commission was entrusted to me by the very enlightened 
Dewan, or Manaser, of the Doomraon Rfij, Jai Prokash Lall, 
Rai Bahadur, and C.I.E. 

For the purposes of the expedition, which might last any 
period from six weeks to six months, and in which I 
might be cut eff from a “base," or supplies, much “fitting 
out was necessary. At Doomraon, 1 was supplied with a 
couple of elephants, camels, and the Maharajah’s own tent— 
a large and commodious affair. I got here, also, two atten¬ 
dants, one being the Maharajah’s ferrnsht or tent superinten¬ 
dent, an old Mahomedan from Boint>ay, and the other His 
Highness’s tiger and menagerie Jomadar. The latter was 
a strong young fellow—also a Mussalman—, who was over- 
eloquent about his courage and personal prowess ivhcn 
brought into contact with tigers. Leaving these two men to 
go overland with the tent and animals and heavy luggage, 
my iiejpt stage was Buxar, where I was to take the Canal 
steamer to Sasseram, and where I manag^;d to secure the 
servants I required. I engaged two cooks, one a big burly 
Pathan from the North-West, and the other a slim young 
native of these parts. The former also was a mighty boaster. 
He, too, could fight tigers—a service by the way, which I did 
not require from him—and would remain by me even if 
everyone else deserted me! The young fellow had not much 
to say for himself. I took a double supply of cooks, so that not 
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only might one keep the other, as it were, in countenance, but 
I might, in the event of one running away, have another in 
reserve. It will be seen hereafter that had 1 taken three 
Instead of two, It might have- been better for me. With a 
** sweeper,” and the rest, on a fine morning, I took my passage 
In the Canal steamer. 

The canal works, with their numerous locks, and other ar¬ 
rangements impressed me much. There had undoubtedly 
been a great outlay—that Is, on the whole system of the 
Behar canals—, but not only was there a small interest realised 
on this outlay, but there was evidence of a very large gain in 
the wealth it had created for the district and the return given 
to the cultivators. Subsequently, when I arrived at Sasseram, 
and went to the top of the plateau, 1 could see plainly marked 
the difference between the area watered by the canals and 
the outlying tracts. The former were green, and the latter, 
dry, brown and arid. It is not surprising that Mr. Deakin of 
Victoria (Australia), who was sent out by his government to 
study the Indian system of Irrigation, was so favourably im¬ 
pressed with what he saw here, that he forthwith produced a 
valuable and handsome book on the subject, and recom¬ 
mended the adoption of State irrigation in his own colony; or 
that other colonies are also taking up the matter. Even in 
the Cape Colony and Natal, in South Africa, they are moving 
about it. 

At the close of the day the pleasant boat journey was over, 
and I was soon at my own camp,’' which was pitched just 
outside of the town of Sasseram, with the great and smaller 
tents, the elephants, camels, &c. The camel was a young 
and excellent one, and was wholly for carrying the main 
tent, which weighed about eight maunds, the regulation 
burden for a camel. The bigger of the two elephants was 
the Prince's own riding beast, by name **Shah Fasand,” 
and was marked not only by his great size and tusks, but by 
his peculiarly morose temper. He had always, when being led 
or ridden, two attendants, besides the Mahout on him—one on 
either flank, with long sharp lances pointed at his head. I was 
told, as the reason for this, that he was a most dangerous 
animal, with a very uncertain temper, and that it was im¬ 
possible to observe more lenient treatment with him. Al¬ 
though, however, 1 rode him on several occasions (till he was 
sent back, as will be seen), I found no signs of either chronic 
or acute mania. On the contrary, I came to the conclusion 
that the ill-treatment and suspicion to which he was subjected 
were the causes of his moroseness. 1 stopped at once the 
needless cruel ill-treatment of the heavy goading on the head, 
and this, 1 may add, I have never suffered on any elephant 
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under my orders or observation- Knowing how sensitive 
^ these animals are to the goad, I can never hear even t^e 
distant snort of pain of an elephant without being filled with 
indignation. On one occasion, in another province, I had 
my camp ” near a chiefs elephants, which used, every day, 
when being led to v^ater, &c., to be needlessly punished by 
the drivers ; and I had the practice stopped by representing the 
* matter to the chief. Well, this great beast, S/iaA Pasand, being 
destined (as 1 thought) to be my main reliance in my future 
journeying through the wilds on the hills, I took much interest 
in'him, and tried to make a friend of him. His men would 
warn me off at first; but I pooh-poohed *’ them, and persisted 
in taking some notice of him with loaves of bread, &c., which 
he was very glud to receive from me, while regarding me with 
an eye of wondering study, as if to say :—“You are a strange 
human being who shows me any kindness and are not afraid 
to come near me.” He was, indeed, a magnificent beast, and 
would have made short work of any tiger who might have had 
the temerity to attack him. 1 may add, that afterwards, on 
the one or two occasions on which only I took him into the 
jungles before I sent him back, the couple of attendants with 
the lances were too frightened to proceed on either side of him 
on foot, and consequently took their place.s behind me on the 
howdah. 

As I said, we camped outside Sasseram, half a mile or 
so from the mosque or tomb of the great Sher Shah, after 
whom also the celebrated fort of Shergarh, half way up the 
mountains on the west, in an inaccessible spot, is named. 
The mosque, with its surrounding buildings, covers an immense 
area, and would be remarkable anywhere even in India, the 
country of great tombs and mausoleums. It might have been 
well worthy a visit, but I had no time for it. I had noticing 
much to do at Sasseram except to arrange at the Post Office 
for my dAk^ and having done that, 1* left the next day for 
Dehrigaon, at the foot of the hills, passing, on my way, through 
the native town, and from my high seat on the elephant view 
ing closely all the internal economy and arrangements of the 
native two-storeyed houses, with which I was on a level. The 
streets being only a few feet wide, I could rap the doois and 
windows of the upper storeys with my cane as I went along. 
Though there were the usual naked childen and other passers- 
by, the elephant did not hurt any one, though the Mahout 
anticipated something dreadful. I have forgotten the other 
smaller elephant—some sacred animal bythe way, with only 
one tusk—which took up portions of the tents, and the heavy 
luggage. On arrival that day at Dehrigaon, which is' one of 
the revenue-collectioo centres of the R&j, the man in charge, 
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called here a *‘Tahs!ldar,” and a high-caste Brahmin, received 
me, installed me in the kutcherry house, and placed all his 
resources at my disposal. 

Here I had to arrange for a daily supply of fresh provisions 
(including vegetables and fruit from Sasseram) and my as 
well as to engage reliable cooly-hands for general work. There 
was great noise and talk going on all round, about all the men 
available in the village being summoned to meet me. In the 
midst of the confusion I could sec my famous boaster of a Pathan 
cook, very busy talking with everyone, instead of cooking. In 
fact, I could not help hearing as well as seeing him, for his 
voice was louder than any other. I had to stay at Dehr'gaon a 
couple of days, making my final preparations, which progressed 
well enough with the help of the able Tahsildar. Two inci¬ 
dents, however, which occurred, one on each evening, while 1 
was here, may be recorded. The place in which my tent, 
which I now occupied, was pitched, was well secured at night, 
and there was a large enclosed ground all round. I had been 
cautioned about thieves. In the early part of the night I 
heard some one attempting to get in in the bath-room direc¬ 
tion. There were chokeydars and my jemadar—the aforesaid 
tiger-fighting menagerie-keeper of Doomraon—in the front 
verandah of the tent; and, on my giving them the alarm, they 
rushed out, but could see no one. The night was a dark one. 
After telling one of the chokeydars to be wakeful, I tried to 
go to sleep again, but could not, and in another half hour I 
heard footsteps approaching the back of the tent. 1 got up 
quietly, and. calling the chokeydar inside, made him listen. 
Then, having laid our plans, just as the tent was being again 
attempted, we both rushed out from the front, arousing the 
other sleepers with a loud shout and frightening their lives 
out of them, and made for the supposed intruder. Again, 
however, we failed to see him ; but he left a shoe behind in 
his hurried flight. This we secured, and, stationing the men 
this time outside of the tent in front and rear, I went off to 
the rest I so much needed. 

Nothing more was heard or seen of the supposed thief, 
and I left the shoe with the Tahsildar, to find out the 
man who owned it. On the second evening, when every¬ 
thing was packed for the departure the following day, the 
great big bulk of the Pathan cook came to me with an 
unusually cowed look, very different from his previous boast¬ 
ful mien, and said he wished to leave I He dared not go up 
the mountains, full of wild tigers of a monstrous size. He 
would stick by me to the last even as he had said, but he had 
no^ idea the country was so bad. He was a father of 
children, &c., &c., &c. 1 was so taken aback that 1 was 
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speechless for a while. The bifrpfest man (and the biggest 
boaster), and my chief cook, abandoning me before 1 had 
even well begun my journey ! After rating him well for his 
cowardice and breach of faith, I demanded back the advance 
of wages I had given him at Buxar ; but, of course, he had not 
a pie of it with him. Besides, you may as well try to get 
butter out of a hungry dog’s throat as money from a Pat^ian. 
So I told him I would realise it at Buxar on my return, and 
let him depart. I saw him clear off on the way, footing it to 
Sasseram with his bundle on his back, and thought within 
myself, “there goes a precious specimen of humanity and a 
thief.” Had I not let him go, he would have taken “ French 
leave ” at night, and I could not delay my departure to get 
him caight and punished. He would march back on foot 
all the way to Buxar, and congratulate himself on both having 
done “ me, and saved his skin from the tigers! The 
younger and quieter cook stayed on, notwithstanding all 
the tiger-stories he had been dosed with by the other, who 
had, it seems, made it his business during these two days to 
enquire into the matter of tigers in the wilds upon the hills 
from the men going about me, and not to cook. 

There was a straight and not very steep path up the face 
of the hills from here; and there was a road up the hills with 
an easier gradient a good way further east, round a bold 
bluff that projected between. The loads and animals, and 
servants, were all sent by this other route, early in morning, 
the big elephant alone being reserved for my ascent of 
the nearer pass. After skit ting a deal of low scrub and 
dense jungle on the right, being the parts where the “tiger- 
shoots” for the aforementioned exclusive company of spoits- 
men (at that time it used to consist of the Chief Justices of 
Calcutta and Allahabad and one or two “ very particular *’ 
friends) were arranged, and where some stray monsters occa¬ 
sionally found their way from the* hills above, we got on to the 
ascent. In a few minutes it vvas evident that the huge 
animal I rode could not negotiate it; so I sent him off to go by 
the other route, and, amid the boulders and rocks, succeeded 
in forging my way up. On reaching the top, some miles 
oft, aiid some couple of thousand feet high, I was glad to find 
that my tents had already arrived and were pitched with a 
very decent village hard-by. 

Many of the villagers had never seen an elephant or a camel 
before, and men, women and children had all turned out to 
admire and gape at the animals. The head-man of the village, 
a stout, sturdy and honest-looking black Brahmin, came at once 
and offeied his services; and I retained him orr the spot at a 
very fair remuneration to go through the whole remainder of my 
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wanderings in these wilds with me. His position was that of 
jemadar of coolies, whom he was to get me every day for my 
examinations of the soils and rocks, and for my transport. 
For I saw at once that I could not depend on either the camel 
or the elephants on the rough broken ground and hills that 
I saw all round and beyond. 1 may say here that 1 
found this man's services invaluable. He was a plain and 
simple hill-man, and, though a Brahmin, entirely without 
guile. He was certainly not a Brahmin of the plain country, 
and his very dark complexion and his features, stamped 
him as being of one of the aboriginal races, though how he 
became a Brahmin must remain a mystery. He was my riglit 
hand man in most of iny excursions and journeys. That was, 
however, all he was ht for: for, tiiough a Brahmin, he had a head 
as dense as a bullock's. 

The villagers here were very poor, cultivating painfully 
small patches of common crops and vegetables, and owning 
—or rather renting, though they had owned them previously— 
a few trees each of the Mohwa. This is, indeed, a wonder¬ 
ful tree in eveiy way—for its size, its peculiar flower-pro¬ 
duct, its long-continued yield, its abundance of produce, 
and its seed or nut; and is the great stand-by of an enor¬ 
mous extent of country, ranging over several hundred miles 
square in the heart of India and in its poorest provinces. 
The flower is not only eaten as food, but may be kept dried, 
reduced to powder, and baked as cakes. It also yields sugar, 
and, by fei mentation, a kind of spirit. The low brushwood and 
jungles about, too, once belonged to the villagers, but latterly 
charcoal-makers from the low plain country have got the ex¬ 
clusive farming of them for charcoal-burning. All this seems 
very oppressive ; and on my return I recommended the removal 
of these imposts and restrictions and the restitution of old 
rights, as a bare act of justice. I hope something has been 
done, but I fear not, as the Prince died shortly after ; and Jai 
Peikash Lali was overwhelmed with work, lost his own health, 
and soon followed his master. Were the great estate to 
come under the humane management of an efficient European 
gentleman of the Court of Wards, something might be hoped 
for here. ,, 

I began here at once to carry out one of the two 
objects of my journey, the mineralogicai examination of the 
country ; for the other, the adaptibility of the country for a 
line of railway from Dehree-on-Sone, the stretch of the hills 
beyond Doomraon territory, as far South as Rhotasgarh, was 
to be viewed. This was not the place to undertake the latter 
work. 

Immediately outside the village lands, the ground was 
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covered everywhere with the “spoor’* of leopards. I was 
told tigers seldom come about here, their diiect way down 
to the aforesaid jungle at the base of the hills lying in another 
direction, which we should find several stages further west. 
There were, however, tigers to the South, in some heavy jungle, 
and as that side appeared promising for both gold and coal— 
I had found a particle or two of coal not far from the village, 
while making an excavation—, I determined to devote a day’s 
journey to it. The way appearing pretty free from abrupt 
ascents and descents, I used the big elephant for the journey. 
I.may here say that I carried no rifle with me, had only a 
hamn^er in my hand, and thought more of the nature of the 
rocks as we slowly went along, breaking through the jungle 
and high trees and branches, than of tigers. Having at last, 
after many miles, convinced myself that there was promising 
quartz, I got off at the side of a narrow steam, cooked my 
“ billy ” of tea, and returned to my camp. In one excava¬ 
tion I made by the side of a water channel near the village, 
I came across a variety of ordinary adjuncts of the diamond, 
and had considerable “ washing " going on for a couple of 
days ; but, after arriving at certain conclusions as to the pre¬ 
sence of these adjuncts, 1 determined on leaving the work 
for a future opportunity if it ever came. 

It was while I was camped by this village, that 1 lost my 
other remaining cook and the sweeper. ” I believe the latter 
would have gone further with me, but was persuaded by 
the cook, whose courage gave way here. The unmistakeable 
remains of leopards in every direction had frightened the poor 
fellow out of his wits. It was in vain I told him that no 
leopard would attack him if he had a stout stick, with one 
good blow of which he could floor the animal. In the end, 1 
positively refused to let him go ; and the natural result followed. 
There was a small patch of scrub beyond a rivulet imme¬ 
diately behind the kitchen tent, and my Jemadar—the mena¬ 
gerie hero—came to me a short time Afterwards, to say that the 
cook and sweeper had both bolted with their bundles, and at 
this time were in the scrub. I at once tried a masterpiece of 
generalship to cut off their retreat, and sent men off in various 
directions leading to the pass by which I had come up. This 
succeeded for the time, and I soon saw the guilty couple 
slink back into their tent. I called them, and gave them a 
rating, and I also set a guard on them. But it proved to be all 
in vain, for an hour afterwards 1 heard they had again bolted ! 
They had managed to “ square “ the guard. 1 determined 
this time to let them go, and to see what could be done with 
a cook improvised out of the Jemadar aforesaid ; and 1 managed 
very well. 
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H^tving thoroughly examined this place and its neighbour- 
hof).l, I [>iished foivvard. It is easy, however, to write ^‘push¬ 
ed ffjrwaid." The actuality was far different ; in fact, it was 
one of the worst “ inarches ” I ever made in a life of marching. ” 
I examined my map—a rude sketch,—to which I added en¬ 
quiries of the villagers. Even the best finished maps published 
by the Surveyor General, of the wilder parts of India, are 
quite unreliable, the details being entered on the merest guess 
or native gossip. Villages are entered vvliicli have no ex¬ 
istence, hills and chains of hills laid down which have no 
counterpart on the actual suiface of the country, and stream.s 
put in places where no man’s feet have ever trod. I was to 
proceed south-west, and, according to my map, the next stage 
was only ten miles. According to the villagers it was nearer 
fifteen miles, and I found it to be so. Tlic animals and bag¬ 
gage were again sent ahead at daybreak (the time, indeed, 
when I should have gone myself), the big elephant being re¬ 
tained f<ir my riding. When I .slaited at about lo A.M., the 
sun was very hot. A mile or so fiom where wc started there 
was an easy hill to negotiate ; but somehow the elephant 
labouied and flimndercd about heavily. I had observed, a day 
or two before, that the 7 /iahonfs of the two elephants were 
most unwilling to go further, raising various objections as 
to the food-supply of the auimals, and their inability to do 
hill work. The latter objection 1 knew to be absurd, for 
elephants are expert climbers. And, though there was no 
grain to spare in these hill villages, there was any quantity of 
the leaves of the bull tree {fifus rvligiosa), which elephants 
di-light in. The real liuth was that the mahouts did not 
like the idea of having to spend some three months in jungles 
swairaing with tigers and wild animals. In shoit, the man 
was purposely making the animal flounder on and at parts 
came to a dead stop. So I had the choice before me of either 
having a grilling hot day of it on tlie back of the elephant, 
or getting off and m.tking my way on foot. 1 chose the latter 
alternative, and, dismounting, gave orders for the elephant to 
be taken down to the plains again. 

I may add here, that 1 sent the other elephant and the camel 
to join him the next day The latter animal was certainly un¬ 
fitted for this difficult and uncanny country, though its driver was 
a most cheerful and happy fellow, and 1 patted with them both 
with regret. Theie was, however, no help for it. Well, the day 
was frightfully hot, and, what was even worse, the rocks arid 
hiils we had to traverse were one sheet of solid iroti. It is 
easy to tread the heather, or the light springy turf, but very 
hard and painful to tiainp on mile after mile, under a burn¬ 
ing sun, on rough and broken boulders and sheets of iron. 
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Every step is painfully felt throughout the whole bony- 
framework of the body ; and further, there was not a drop 
of water to be met with till near midway of the 14 miles, and 
then none again till the end. However, the march was accom¬ 
plished, after a weary six hours. A pleasant scene of cultiva¬ 
tion in a glen was passed on the left, and its name was 
strongly suggestive of gold. 1 have already said that I had 
previously met with some indications of the precious metal, 
and it is probable that there is gold somewhere here¬ 
about, owing to the evidently volcanic action exerted here in 
pijst ages, joined with the existence of iron. This would also, 
according to my theory, betoken the existence of diamonds. 
I had,*however, as yet found no trace of any blue or other 
clay or gravel. At last, at about 3 P.M., I sighted my comfort¬ 
able tent nicely pitched in the centre of a wide glade und^r 
a spreading tree, and, making for it, threw myself on a camp 
chair and ordered a cup of tea. 

The day, meanwhile, from the extremely fierce heat, had 
turned cloudy, and it began to look as if there would be 
a thunderstorm. And tlien, just as I had managed to get 
my tea, began a peculiar thunderstorm, the like of which 
I have only once or twice experienced in any part of 
India, or out of India. 1 was in the centre of a sloping 
glade, about a mile or so in width and with a dead un¬ 
broken wall of a chain of hills on three sides, the open 
side being high above me. There was also a great deal 
of iron in these hills—probably, as 1 had already found on the 
way here, in sheets. The flashes were incessant, and the crashes 
were harsh, and metallic, reverberating round and round the 
barrier wall of hills with a giinding, ciushing sound that was 
appalling. When I say that this lasted for fully an hour and 
upward,during which time the rain poured in torrents, and that, 
owing to niy lent being in the centre of a downwaid slope, with 
nearly half a mile of the sloping ground above it, a roaring 
and rushing torrent began to sweep down upon it, my situation 
and feelings cau well be imagined. There was no time to 
'* think.” Notwithstanding the blinding rain and the continuous 
uproar, the smaller tents and animals and men being quite 
safe on somewhat higher ground on either side, I called in 
every available hand.to save the tent and my belongings from 
being swept bodily into the depths below. Here my engineer¬ 
ing skill came into good account. With spade and mattock 
and hoe, I set the men to divert the main stream, now flowing 
(through my tent), into two channels on either side of it. 
To cut off the overflow from this, a second pair of channels 
was made just outside the walls of the te nt. This operation 
was soon accomplished, and the tent saved \ but not until every- 
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thing; inside, camp'COt, bed and bedding, and stores, had been 
thoroughly soaked. The next day had to be given up entirely 
to drying everything in the sun, and resting. The small 
elephant and camel, too, had been sent back, so that I found 
myself here in the heart of these wilds, without a cook} without 
an animal to ride on, and without the means of transporting my 
heavy tents and luggage. I had learnt, however, that I could pro¬ 
cure men enough to carry my loads from my various stages, and 
1 had enough cash with me to pay them. As for myself I 
made up my mind to foot it henceforward, and I heartily 
regretted not having provided myself with a doolie and Jbahars^, 
which, if only in case of illness or accident, would have been 
so serviceable. * 

The next was one of the most interesting stages of my 
journey in connexion with the question of the possibility of 
a line of railway from Dehree-on-Sone through these hills, 
as to the south was perfectly level country which looked 
on Rhotasgarh in the distance, on an edge *of the plateau, 
with a deep and immense jungle filling up a circular inden¬ 
tation in the rise. Besides, here alone could a great bridge 
in these hills be avoided, as near the head waters of the 
only considerable stream flowing through them westward. 
Having taken note of these features, I spent a day in going 
to view the circular indentation and hollow already mentioned, 
filled with mighty jungle and tigers, and in taking the bearings 
of Rhotasgarh. The Sone lay just beyond, and Dehree across 
it. The fort was, indeed, an eagle’s perch amid the rocks. 
The line of railway was undoubtedly practicable, and should be 
along here ; but the expense of bridging the Sone would be 
enormous, and who would bear it ? It must be remembered 
that the Jherriah coal fields had not then been opened, nor had 
the East Indian Railway taken the bit of initiative and expense 
in its mouth. The idea of another and shorter cut across was 
only dimly apprehended by a few wise heads like that of 
the grand old Dewan of Doomraon, and that for the private 
benefit of the Shahabad property of the Maharajah. From 
this camping ground as a centre, according to my usual prac¬ 
tice, 1 made a close mineral examination of the hills and wilds 
all round for some miles. The traces of iron and gold began 
here to give way. 

Let me now proceed to the next stage, which also was 
done by me on foot, and which was accomplished with the help 
of an army of coolies carrying the tents, luggage, &c. After 
my late experience, I had taken the precaution of issuing 
stringent orders to the ferr ash to wait for my arrival before 
pitching the tents, so that 1 might select a safe and suitable 
site. At this camp/' then, everything was fair and square. 
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A few miles to the north was another circular indentation, 
with another “Tiger Bay”—as I called these places—-down 
below at the base. The jungle below was not very thick, but 
sufficiently so to afford excellent cover for the tigers that 
made their way down from the hills, and it was this jungle 
that was the shooting ground of the exclusive set of s|>orts- 
men already referred to. The iron had now disappeared,, 
and given place to light, gravelly, yellow clay. It W'as also 
somewhere here that the tradition regarding diamonds lingered, 
though there was not the smallest of villages anywhere near. 
My ddk at this place avoided the long circuitous route I had 
taken through tlie hills, and came tip direct across “ Tiger Bay.” 
The view of the plain country below, including the canals and 
their green tracts and the dry, brown country about them, 
from the crest, a little distance from my camp, was very 
charming and refreshing. 

Only two incidents worth lecorcling occurred here. While 
seated at my tent door one day at noon, w'atching the cooly- 
jemadar, the aforementioned black hill-Brahmin, taking a dip 
in a small river that flowed not far off, I saw him suddenly 
run up the bank and come towards me shouting and with 
ft antic gestures. He was always a quiet, stolid and well- 
behaved man, and his pre.sent behaviour perfectly astonished 
me. He stood and poured forth a terrent of words volubly 
and incoherently, from which all I could manage to gather 
was that, while he was taking a dip in the stream, his 
“sacred thrfead” (which he held aloft) had caught in a 
submerged snag, and had snapped ; that consequently he 
could neither eat nor drink till the thread was replaced by 
another sound one from a holy “guru” Brahmin; that he 
must, theiefoie, at once set off for his own native village, and 
he begged of me to give him two coolies to accompany him as 
a protection against wild animals. Having given him time to 
calm down, I convinced him that there was no need for him to 
go all that distance (and thus detain me here), but that he could 
take a safer route to a nearer village where there was a Brahmin 
who would give him a new thtead Having brought him to see 
the reasonableness of what I said, 1 packed him off at once 
with a cooly ;and had the satisfaction of seeing him come back 
the next evening radiant and smiling, and in his usual 
sensible mood, with his new “ thread.” The next incident was 
far more evil in its results to me. The brave menagerie-tiger 
man, by this, had ceased from his boasting cf dealing with tigers 
with sticks. He had also begged of me to be allowed to sleep 
in the verandah, (which was closed and walled) of my tent, pro¬ 
bably feeling that he would be safer with me. When he 
brought me my dinner, which he cooked, at night, from the 
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kitchen—about a couple of hundred yards away, on the edge of 
a rivulet—he used to come with tiie dishes in his hand, guarded 
by two coolies, one on each side, currying large torches and 
spears, and yet looked mortally afraid ! This was so amusing 
that 1 rallied him, and told him that there were several tigers 
waiting and on the watch for him only, and ready to pounce on 
him 1 This ridicule, howeyf-r, did not answer its purpose, and 
he came to me with folded hands one day saying he wanted to 
be sent down, and begging me to give him two men to go with 
him through “ Tiger Ba)- ! ” I had, by this time, become 
quite case-hardened against going without a decent meal, and 
was so disgusted at Ids unmanly and selBsii request, that I 
told him to go at once, gave him the men he wanted, and 
packed him off. 

When he had gone, the poor Bombayite, the afore-men¬ 
tioned ferrash in charge of the Prince’s tent, &c., actually 
sat down on the ground, and cried like a child, saying : “ He 
could not run away and leave the Piince's things. Fie would 
now die ! ” and, furtlier ;—*^who would now cook for me?'* I 
quieted and calmed 1dm, by telling him first that he could at least 
cook my hot water for tea, eggs, &c., and also some little 
Hindustani dish once a day in the evening ; secondly, that 1 
would give him thenceforward double rations of g/«, &c., and a 
share of ail my eggs, fowls, vegetables, &c ,so that he would feed 
like a prince and iccall the youth of his old Bombay days ; third¬ 
ly, that I would double his salary, and in adilition give him a 
handsome douceur at the end of the expedition. Further, and 
lastly, I told off two coolies solely to attend to him for vvopd, 
water, washing up, &c., &c. By the time I ended, he had dried 
up his tears, and tried even to smile ! It would never have done 
ft>r me to have lost this the last man of my original party, how¬ 
ever old and feeble ; for I could not do my work and be encum¬ 
bered with the care, removal, &c., of my tents and the luggage. 

My next stage after this led me past a curious washaway 
hole made by the rains. I say ‘^curious,” as there seemed to be 
no reason for the hole, being stiffish yellow-clay, and there 
being evidently no exit for the water, besides that the surface of 
the soil presented no hollow or displacement of level there. On 
examining this hole, 1 found, to my surprise, that laige and 
brilliant irregular quartz crystals were plentifully besprinkled 
amid the clay. Theic was no reason, too, in the neighbourhood, 
why these quartz crystals should be there. It was evident that 
both had travel led'from a distance. As a matter of fact, we were 
approaching the purest of pure blue and yellow diamond clay— 
as pure as any I had seen in the Punnah deposits at the other, 
or western, extremity of the Kaimoor range. I pitched my 
camp several miles away, on the only open clean spot 1 could 
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find, where there was (only) a very small stream of water. I 
was told that here was formerly the site of a small idllage; but 
owing to the tigers and bears, it had been abandoned. usual, 

1 had my tent under a large spreading tree in the centre of the 
open ground, which sloped downward to a small stream about 
300 yards away, near which the servants' tents were pitched. It 
was the most anlikely spot for any one to pitch on, nothing but 
jungle all round, and long ranges of hills covered with silent 
areas of heavy forest never trod by human feet, but alive with 
wild beasts ; and yet, it was while staying here and making 
excursions that 1 came on some of the most remarkable natural 
wonders I have met with anywhere in India, and undoubted iQ< 
dicatibiis of the best diamond ground. At night tigers used to 
roar past behind my closed tent ; and as for bears, they must 
have been sfmply numberless from the marks of their digging 
and feeding left every morning. 

I was informed here by my men that, in a certain direction, 
there was a mighty “kho,”or " canyon” made by the only large 
river that intersects these hills ; and 1 consequently determined 
to see it and examine the " formations ” which would there 
be exposed. After due preparations 1 started, accompanied by 
a large number of cooles. After a long and toilsome march 
of several miles we came on this mighty canyon. The river 
rushed fully a thousand feet below, while either side consisted 
of rugged rocky and jungle-covered walls. On the side opoosite 
to me stood a small ancient temple—supposed to be one of 
the difficult temples in India to which only a few hardy pil¬ 
grims now and then come. The existence of this temple 
here, and of other temples in the most desolate and. unlikely 
spots, on the Sone, the Muhanuddy and the Upper Godavery, 
with the testimony of old buried cities and great ruins, and of 
tradition and legend, as well as the suggestive names of places, 
confirm my belief that there existed in the very earliest times— 
even in the ^r«-Hindu period—a mighty and extensive Oond 
or other empire which embraced the whole of the country from 
(the modern) Chupra and Patna, on the east, to the Konkan on 
the west, and from the Sone, on the north, to the Lower Goda- 
^ very on the south—an empire full of great cities and towns, 
populous, and rich in mineral wealth of gold and precious 
stones. The ruins of great and ancient cities and extensive walls 
still lie buried in deep forests, now inhabited only by tigers. 

I found the bluest and purest of diamond clay here—-also 
other pure clays—indeed, so fine and lovely that I have never 
seen any equal to them anywhere. It was perfectly clear that 
hereabout was the eastern 'extremity of the volcanic chain 
which rested in Bundelcund (Punnah and beyond) at -the other 
or western extremity. But the natural wonders of this part of 
VQL, CVIII.1 11 
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the coontiy were not to end with this ean}M, Quite in another 
direction, by the side of a range which I crossed along the tracks 
made by bears, by which tracks alone could we travel, and which 
I took for my guide, we came on a spectacle which completely 
took my breath away. Immediately in front of us lay a mighty 
sunken hole, gulch, or excavation, perfectly circular, and several 
miles in circumference" and (as it appeared to me) over a thou¬ 
sand feet deep 1 The canyon we had visited was in another 
direction some miles away, and separated from this—volcanic 
crater ?—by ranges of solid hills. Indeed, the range we had 
crossed by the bears' paths lay between the canyon and this 
mighty natural wonder, to look into the depth of which, even 
at the distance of some yards from the edge, made my head 
swim. My people themselves gazed with silent surprise, con¬ 
fessing that they had never heard before of this mighty hole. 
The edge all round was quite perpendicular— of course, rough 
and broken, and with grass and stunted bushes growing here 
and there ; but when I proposed to them to go down to bring 
me some samples, and offered large inducements, to them to do 
so, not one—not even the jemadar—would hear of it. Far down 
below, at the bottom, it was level, and the track of some rivulet 
might be discerned by its greenness, and the existence of trees 
on its banks—trees which looked only a few inches high ! An 
immense volume of water found its way down into the great 
gulch^ but where and how the rivulet escaped, could not be seen. 
From the geological and mineralogical conditions of the sur¬ 
rounding country, I felt convinced that here was a veritable 
** Valley of Diamonds.” It was, however, simply impossible to 
go down. 

My engineering knowledge told me that at an expenditure 
of some thousands of rupees, a winding and practicable path 
might be made; but there the matter rested, and has rested to 
the present day. I have no hopes of ever re-visiting the local¬ 
ity ; and, after lingering long near it, left with great regret, 
convinced as 1 was that here there were diamonds fit to be set) 
in every crown in Europe. The results of my explorations 
were ample and numerous, as a variety of minerals were there, 
some in great abundance. Even a trace of coal had been found. 
As regards the line of railway, it was certainly practicable ; 
but the great expense of the bridge over the Sone stood in the 
way, and it was a question whether, setting aside the mineral 
exploitation of the hills, it would not be more beneficial for 
the Maharajah’s Shahabad estate for the line to traverse the 
low country and avoid the hills. As everyone is now aware 
this is the route that has actually been taken, the East Indian 
Kailway having solved the questions of the bridge and expense. 

“ INDICOPLEUSTES.'* 



, Art. XI.—the MAKING OF A SHRINE. 

T he appearance, some time since, in The Nineteenth Ceu-- 
tury, of an article entitled ** The Making of a Shrine 
in Italy *’ has aroused the question whether description of the 
making of a shrine in India might not be a subject of some in* 
^terest. Answer in the affirmative is here attempted. In the way 
of coincidence, or whatever it is which seems to give the stimulus 
to things to fall together, it happened that, just before the num¬ 
ber of the magazine referred to reached me, there had been 
’ opened to my view, and, let it be called so, investigation, a shrine 
in far awny Cochin on the South-west coast of India, of much 
the same kind of wonder-working, much the same kind of 
making, as thaHn Italy. Like the latter, it is a Christian shrine. 
In both a picture is the means by which favours are brought 
down to poor mortals ; but, while that in the Italian shrine, 

** according to the rules of ecclesiastical liturgy ♦ * * must 
be an oil painting," here in the East it is a cheap oleograph; 
none the less impressive or miraculous, however. For the 
Italians, a nation with artistic susceptibilities, nothing less 
than a genuine work would, of course, be a means for dispensing 
-favours. But here, where the real Rafaelle would be rated be¬ 
low the more brilliant print ) here, where there has not been 
developed that sense which, though it is unnecessary for main¬ 
taining man’s existence, adds to his relief in continuing it—the 
sense through which he can appreciate an exquisite picture —, 
it is quite reasonable that the print may be as effective as the 
original painting. The picture of the Italian shrine was borne 
all the way to its place in a dung cart; an episode which did 
*not, apparently, derogate from its value. It would have killed 
the oleograph. 

The process of shrine-making is much the same the world 
wide over ; on the same lines, that is., So, too, with a differ¬ 
ence which will be noted presently, are the modes by which 
are gotten divine favours at places where some special mani¬ 
festation of superhuman power has been, so to speak, com- 
v'municated. Difference of race or creed matters not. The 
implication is that such shrines in all countries express ideas 
and feelingf which are very deep in man’s nature ; which 
have so grown into it that they form part of it and are not to 
be eradicated by culture. We see them in the ceremonial of 
the cruder forms of religion where the deity is cannibalistic and 
^ bloody, and will, for the promise of a feast of blood, remove the 
^unpleasanttouch of her anger:* and we see them, for they 

* In South India consider the immense Epoch which must have lapsed since 

t^ liide stone tools of the earlier Paleolithic period until the later period '* 
when he iMdlcunt as (Mr. Allen Brown has shown iis)to strike off a long AMk for a 
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are most persistent, surging up, as it were, amidst our modern 
Christianity in Europe. In the former thej are at home ; when 
we find them in the latter, we call them survivals. 

It is doubtful whether any one—the seer apart—whose milieu 
bp always been that of the highly cultivated, can really know 
bis feIlow>men and women. To know them well j to know 
them in all their grotesque conceptions of the universe they live 
in, and their place in it ; to know them in all their sympathies 
and feelings, which, however profoundly human, and of a part 
with our own, are yet difficult to fathom, or even (too often) to 
find; he should know, to some extent, those who are without 
culture^—those who wear the smallest quantity of the armour 
of conventionality. How thick it is worn in the great cities of 
Europe I And we cannot lay it aside just yet. We are not yet 
so used to the conditions under which we find 'ourselves j we 
are not yet such good friends with each other as we try and 
seem to be ; and we live in a perpetual state of defence, stifling 
the reality in our nature and pretending to be what we are not.f 
Half>an>hour in a West End drawing-room illustrates this beau¬ 
tifully. When Ibsen helps us off with some of this defensive 
armour and lets us see within, we do not like it. We think we 
arc deluded ; but the fact is we do not know ourselves. 

And if we cannot fully know ourselves, through ourselves at 
home, still less can we know our institutions, or even our customs; 
trace our religious beliefs, or unravel our ceremonial, without 
the aid of examples from other lands. In these days of com- 
ppative folk lore who will deny this ? Not “ the dismal 
scienp ’ this, for more than any other does it help us to realize 
the kinship of mankind ; more than any other does it stimulate 
the tentacles of our sympathies to reach out further. It is not, 
therefore, a dreary resemblance of customs of other lands to 
our own for which we seek, but rather for the underlying 
human feeling which animates and nourishes. 

For the autopsy of custom, belief, or ceremonial, no country 
offers better opportunities than Southern India. In Europe a 
wonder-working shrine represents phases of religious thought 


L.«*\***^ fl * blow. It was a matter of many thousands of years before he 

* “'T® for six, although improvement in tools and 

**•'’'* bent of his mind. Compare this advance, in 

thousand y^rs, with t^t in the last one thousand in England. lAind 

loth. *.»£« ta ,h. wy of .htogs to tU. 

‘houghfc Of a verso from the Rig Vedas (the oldest) with what 
S followers of the lower cult pure Ld simple. 

‘09 if we considered the effect of the spirituality 

. .^**«*'* ^ho, sons of the soil, are not of 

w an outside influence from higher race. 
toSmmniiS, ^ingayets <of Bellary and thereabouts), a singu- 

which works religion, though somewhat phallic is certainly a power 

wMch works for good conduct. They are Baivites in «eed. 
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and feelings which are very wide apart. But the coonei^Dti 
between them is not always obvious, especially to those who 
accepf revelation in religion. What, for instance, is the con¬ 
nection between the offering of a wax leg by one, and the 
prayers, purely ethical and spiritual, which^may be uttered by 
another ? How is it that the one is associated with the other ? 
Why make an offering at all ? 

\ In South India the past and present in religions are more 
'fully mingled than in Europe; mingled or mixed ; perhaps 
not combined, for it is doubtful whether the elements become 
metamorphosed into a compound which is neither. There is 
to be found a low religion—fearsome, diabolical, bloody— 
which influetv^es conduct, but not morality, for good at 
any rate ; and within the same area exists also a religion 
exalted in its spirituality, profound in its subtle philosophy, 
whose apex is so high that few care to look for it—the religion 
of the eternal Vedas, which has deep moral influence. The 
mixture of these is modern Hinduism, the Hinduism of the 
temples, the Hinduism of common observation ; a mixture 
of that which has no connection with morality and of that 
which has ; an elastic, comprehensive religion of gods whose 
' duties offer no beautiful example for life. The casual observer of 
this living religion sees none of the exaltedness of the Vedantic 
ideas in the spectacle of an idol shown to the people in chains, be¬ 
cause he is in debt ; or of an idol representing Maha Vishnu, the 
supreme and omnipresent deity, under a certain incarnation of 
course, having an affair of gallantry with a dancing girl, 
giving her a ring, trying to appease the wrath of his wife, 
.the angry goddess, and so on. But he would be wrong if 
he said the exalted, the spiritual, idea did not exist in the 
'Country. 

The Vedantic, an imported religiop^ has but little force in 
South India, where the Brahmins are but three or four per cent, 
of the peop e, whose speech is of the Dravidian, and not of 
the Aryan, basis. It is the lower cult, as it may be aptly called, 
^ which has full sway. But between the higher and the lower is 
a great variety of mixtures of belief. The higher has influenced 
the lower, a^d vice versd. Hence the strange conglomeration 
we see. 

The most primitive forms of belief are to be found among 
the denizens of the forests, as well as among the representa¬ 
tives of the earlier races in the plains. Of the former the Khdnds 
'are, perhaps, the best known (though by no means accurately) 
from the books. Their human sacrificing days are over, this 
rite having been forcibly repressed, but their desire to perpe¬ 
tuate the horrible rite is nevertheless as strong as ever. 1 have 
heard £em beg to be allowed to proceed with it. The deity 
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must now put up with a buffalo^ in the place of a man. And, 
when about to sacrifice, the Khonds never fail to reiuind her that ‘ 
the substitution is no idea of theirs; the fault is with ** the 
Sircar ” (the Government), and she should vent her anger, if 
she has any, on the Sircar, and not on them. 

Space will not admit of it here; but it would not be very 
difficult to show, with reasonable conviction, that this human . 
sacrifice ceremony of the Khonds is the earlier form of the 
common village festival—of the village goddess—of the plains 
of South India. The village festival is a festival of blood. 
A particular buffalo, which has been devoted to the^ goddess 
for years past, is solemnly sacrificed before her rude and ugly 
image; its head is placed on the gound before, her, the right 
fore-leg in its mouth, a lamp and the fat of its stomach on 
its head. She is satisfied with this representation of sub¬ 
mission, which could, indeed, hardly go further. The bull re¬ 
presents her husband 1 Its blood, mingled with grain, is scattered 
wide. A black lamb is bitten to death—its throat torn open with 
his teeth, and the blood drunk—by a man who represents the 
sanguinary deity. People dress in garments of leaves ; pay 
their vows to the goddess, and so on. It is a Saturnalian 
affair. What I would note here, is that, during the festival,' 
numberless vows are fulfilled for favours received The 
goddess cannot be sated by blood. She wallows in it, and 
almost every vow involves the sacrifice of some animal, 
a goat, perhaps a buffalo. The heads of goats and sheep 
(buffaloes too) are offered by many thousands in fulfilment 
of vows in Southern India, every year. The sanguinary 
goddess to whom these vows are paid, is feared much ; for. 
she not only chastens, but kills, Worshipped, she is not in the 
true sense. It is a cult of fear ; and the goddess is addressed 
only through dread of her anger. Vows are made to her in 
this manner: solemn affirmation, expressed in word or thought, 
that a goat will be sacrificed if she removes a certain mani¬ 
festation of her anger—illness, or plague, to man or beast. She 
is not asked to confer a blessing. The less people have to do 
with her, the better ; and she is approached only under com¬ 
pulsion. The vow in this case appears to be jn its honest 
form. It is a promise of a guid pro quo, and the principle of 
*' a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush is observed. 

But there are other village goddesses, less sanguinary, who 
will confer favours through vows ; who will make mothers of 
barren women and gratify many a wish. But votaries must 
be always on the gui vive^ for the goddess’s anger is easily 
aroused. 

^ Again, there are some few goddesses of this cult—apotheo- 
tixed women—^whose power is limited, and whose anger is 
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trifling, causing a slight head*ache or disturbing the internal 
economy of infants, perhaps. But such easy anger is removed 
by very simple offerings, and the goddess occupies herself with 
something else. She does not count for much, and is DO 
protector against the bloody ones. 

Then, again, in higher gradation, we have the grave, or it 
may be the shrine (at the grave), or the temple, of the ascetic 
in whom some manifestation of the omnipresent deity was 
observed, and who demanded a temple, and worship when he 
went behind the veil. He belongs more to the higher Hindu* 
ism, and he gives favours only ; but he has no power to make 
himsUf obnoxious, and, indeed, he is not inclined to be so. 
His prosperity as a god is in proportion to the amount of 
benefits whrch can be got out of him by means of vows. 

In the large temples of the Hindu gods, under their inter¬ 
minable incarnations and manifestations, all kinds of favours 
are obtained through vows ; but not for nothing. It is no affair 
of a pure heart. It is still a quid pro quo. Nevertheless, there 
is an accompaniment of prayer and thankfulness for the 
god's favour. The god will confer benefits ; he is a god essen¬ 
tially good, from whom emanates nothing but good. 

Low as it is as a form of religion, the existing lower cult 
of South India is not the most primitive which may be 
found, even in the plains. Legions of evil spirits, altogether 
fiendish, receive much attention in the operations of devil¬ 
dancing, and in other modes of obsession and exorcism. 
These beings rank below the bloody goddesses. 

The Tinnevelly District is, perhaps, the best field for obser¬ 
vation of these rites, which are, one may say, at the very bottom 
of the lower cult j but they may be seen everywhere. 

It is difficult for Europeans to realize how it is that Hindus 
are so ready to set up gods. At the bottom of their minds is 
ancestor worship * and worship of‘the deified man. And this 
fails in with the abstruse theories of Brahminism, according to 
which one abstract spirit pervades the universe, and signs or 
manifestations of this are apparent to man through man. Any 
man of any creed may be a manifestation of this spirit, of which 
our worc^God does not convey the full meaning. 

For the benefit of those to whom it is unknown, it may be 
well to try and sketch the history of the vow, as a means to 
obtain asssistance by a superhuman hand, from the very begin- 
ing; so we will begin by considering those races whose gods are 
more or less removed ancestral spirits. To these folk deification, 
or a personality, in the powers of nature is unknown. They have 
no ideas of a beneficent deity ; that is, of a deity who will confer 

benefits .only. Gods they have, who will, if properly appeas^, 

• . . ■ ■ ^ . — - - - -- — - - - - ■ - 

* Even the Brahmins worship their ancestors every day. 
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remove the signs of their displeasure and allow things to follow 
their natural course. All misfortunes are attributed to inter¬ 
ruption of this course by malignant spirits who must be pleased 
first—fed with blood, as a rule. But no good spirit guides it. 

I have not been able to discover anything of the nature of 
the vow proper among these folk where quite outside the 
pale of Hinduism. Their gods are unwearyingly mischievous, * 
and not sufficiently interested in mankind to answer a request. 
The only way of dealing with them is to divert their anger— 
pass it on elsewhere ; get rid of it somehqw. We see expression 
of the vow in its simplest form among those whose intellect is 
still in childhood and who are on the outer fringe of Hindu^m— 
the Sourahs on the hills about Mahendragiri, where they 
are much mixed with the hill Uriyas. The elements of the vow 
are in the religion of the hill peoples, and a very slight stimulus 
gives the necessary growth. The Sourahs, I may say, appear to be 
identical with the races of the Chin Hills, and Mongolian in 
origin. The Uriyas are (as called) Aryans. The vow may 
be an influence of Hinduism ; equally likely it may be autoc- 
thonous. 

We therefore find among the hill folk the anterior forms of 
the village festival, that festival which throws the most light on 
what may be called the earlier religion of Southern India. And, 
though we discover among them no conception of the vow as 
a means of obtaining divine favour—even the kind of favour 
which is but the taking away of some mark of displeasure, 
fever, or the like,—we see among them something very near 
it indeed, and out of which it seems to have grown. 

Everywhere outside the forest-clad hills, the vow is in full 
swing. Southern India is the land of vows. There is no 
desire for healing or obtaining, which is not made the subject 
of a vow.* 

^ Dotted all over as the country is with hospitals and dispensa¬ 
ries which are free to all, only a small section of the people 
make use of them for putting off the ills to which the flesh is 
heir. The efficacy of medical treatment on Western principles, 
though demonstrated often enough, has left belief in the vow 
to a supernatural power as strong as ever. And the condi¬ 
tions of the country, with its strange agglomeration of Vaces, are 
such that we are able to see the vow used as an engine to ob¬ 
tain fulfil ment of desires by peoples who might be placed in a 
regular series of intellectual and religious development, from 
Very low ideas to very high. It is still by far the most potent 
means by which to obtain cure of any disease, as it is for the 
blessing of offs pring. It is the dernter ressort when all medicine 

* dasire to injure another comes within quite another category; it beloogs 
to magic, sorcery, witchcraft. ^ > a 
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has failed, even in the case of those who are the latest products 
of our Universities. It is to fulfil vows that the numberless 
festivals exist throughout the country. In Europe it is usual 
to go to Church to pray, or to pretend to pray. In India, temples 
are visited to fulfil vows. Not that every visit to a temple is 
made un4er a vow ; but visits which are not, are exceptional.* 
It is not easy to discriminate. Vows are not always expressed 
outside thought, and vow-like obligations may easily become 
resolved into plain duty. There is little of religious feeling in 
the vow in its earliest stage—as when a man promises a feast of 
blood to a goddess if she will but cease to trouble his child 
with*some wasting disease. . But, as the form of religion becomes 
higher, so does that of the vow. More and more it becomes a 
prayer ; afld it eventually becomes a token of devotion, a 
thanksgiving. 

The main thing about vows is that they involve a certain 
amount of faith, and that they are fulfilled to the letter by 
people who, in their ordinary relations of life, have no respect 
whatever for truth or promises. Little girls are Vowed over 
to—well, not the goddess Lubricity, but—to a deity under 
whom they play their music to no vestal measure.-f* Their 
children are as honourable as any in their caste ; and they, or 
their children to any generation, may perform the obsequies 
of their parents, for whose benefit, indeed, they are vowed over 
to the deity. There is no other known instance of females 
being able to do this in any part of the world. Pilgrimages, 
under all kinds of discomfort, with an offering (an offering may 
be anything) to be given up at the goal, may be involved in the 
vow. A very curious one is a vow to take a child to a certain 
temple and there cut its hair, accompanied with certain 
offerings, if it is cured of some sickness. The forms of vows are 
endless. Only this morning, as I write, there are close by, in 
course of construction, a dozen arrangements representing 
huge horses, certain families having vowed, long ago, to present 
them to the god, “ for play in the temple yard, ” during a 
certain festival every year, for some blessing conferred. 

The vow was made in the dim past, and the curious offerings 
are now given as a matter of custom. 

Makifig an offering symbolic of a want seems to be corre¬ 
lated in idea with that part of magic which deals in destruc¬ 
tion of an enemy by making an effigy of him and, in some weird, 
unholy manner, destroying it It does not appear, from the 

* This ^plies to the rural villaifes, the bulk of the population. In some parts, 
notably in Malabar, temples are visited daily, regularly. 

t As the eirliest form of vow seems to be an offering of something tfpeciaily pleas¬ 
ing to the godde8S=-blood—-lin consideration of some favour, so now do we we, 
someUq^ies, vows of gifts of what the goddess is thought to value most-bangles 
and other articles offeminine adornment. 
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evidence before us in South India, that, when vows were first 
made by man, they took the form of promise of an offering 
symbolizing the want. That came later. 

Certain goddesses of the lower cult, or just on the border of it, 
have established a reputation for granting favours of certain 
kinds. In India, it should be said, ** the appetency for mater¬ 
nity ” is accentuated by the haunting thought of the unpleasant 
consequences of childlessness—becoming an abandoned ghost, to 
say nothing of the material wretchedness which is the invaria¬ 
ble companion of sterility. Thus, a deity who will not help to 
increase the population is of small account. The apotheosised 
man (or woman) may be called on to do this before his grave is 
green. This function is, therefore, usually combined with some¬ 
thing else ; perhaps the healing of diseased cattle. Acthe temple 
of a goddess who had a great local reputation in this sort, numbers 
of little cradles, perhaps with a rude doll-like figure of an infant 
inside, also the dolls without the cradles, the offerings of happy 
mothers who had vowed to give them, with the usual accompani¬ 
ment of small coin, a light, camphor, and other accessories for 
pooja, if blessed with off spring.* Painted mud figures of animals 
also adorned the temple. Vows for maternity to a particular 
goddess, the mythic mother of the five PetndwAs by as many 
Others, sometimes take this form. 

Not only in these, but in almost all the Hindu temples, there 
may be seen offerings of objects—hands, feet, eyes, infants, 
things relating to commercial or agricultural success—; and these 
are made of gold, or silver, or some brass metal, according to the 
means of the votary and the pressure of his want. It may be 
a minute model of a hand; it may be merely the impression of 
the fingers on a plate of gold ; and so on. 

The custom of making a vow to give over a certain object, 
which is a material representation of the desire to be obtained, is 
therefore common throughout southern India; among those 
whose religious ideas are concomitant with savageism, and among 
those who are dominated throughout life in every detail by a 
spiritual religion, beset though it is with abstruse ceremonial. 

The mistake so commonly made about Southern India is 
that what is observed in ceremonial and conduct as the religion 
of those called commonly Hindus, is a degraded form' of the 
Vedantic religion, the cult of the Aryan races who pressed into 
India from the North. It would be sad indeed if the Hinduism 
under our eyes were a debased form of this. There is no 
evidence to support the hypothesis that it is. On the other hand, 
modern research gives authority to the assumption that the 
lower cult, which is really the cult of the great mass of the 

• Poojah ia generally worship, but not always. It is ceremonial, not necessarily 
associated with prayer. 
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people, represents the earlier religion ; it is what remains of it, and 
it shows no sign of disappearance. The Brahmin was interposed 
by the Aryan races, and aided it to rise, so that, instead of retro¬ 
gression and degradation in religious beliefs in Southern India, 
there has been progression and elevation. Whether they can 
rise still higher in, the absence of other stimulus is, of course, 
another matter. Were it true that the Hinduism of to-day in 
Southern India is a degraded Brahminism, it would not be pos¬ 
sible to trace there the use of the vow for the obtainment of 
human wishes, from the beginning, when it has very little indeed 
of religious sentiment attached to it, to its becoming almost, if not 
quite, analogous with prayer in its highest sense. The vow would 
be a meaningless vagary of man’s mind. We could not, seek 
as we *might, find a solution of the question why Hindus 
make vows, as they do perpetually. There would be no 
rational explanation for their custom of vowing to give cer¬ 
tain offerings. But if we accept the converse hypothesis, of 
which an attempt has been made to give an outline, we can find 
an explanation the reasonableness of which few will dispute 
as it lies in the process of natural development. 

We have, so far, considered Southern India as a whole; but, as 
that portion of it in which is the shrine to which we shall come 
presently, presents certain peculiarities, it will be well to make 
some allusion to these. It is the narrow strip between the 
Western GhAts and the sea, near the southern extremity 
of the Peninsula. The influence of our administration, 
which has transformed so much of the social phenomena 
into new forms and phases, has been felt less—f. e, it has not 
affected custom so much—there, than elsewhere ; especially in 
the native princedoms of Cochin and Travancore. One ob¬ 
serves there more consistency in the customs which are else¬ 
where, in great measure, undergoing change. Certain of the 
aboriginal races are still in real, though not in legal, slavery. 
The exact distance within which a man of one caste may 
approach a man of another and higher caste is still observed. 

There the Brahmins retain entirely the sacerdotal privileges 
which those of other parts of the southern Presidency have to a 
great extent abrogated for clerkships and administrative posts 
undet Government, and they form the most exalted section 
of the caste. The custom of inheritance in the female line, 
a sister’s son, and not a man’s own son, inheriting property 
and title, obtains undisturbed. It is not a pastoral country; 
subjects for sacrificial purposes might be said to be non¬ 
existent,. so sacrifice of animals is not common. The gods 
are content with* cocoanuts, fruits and flowers, and the blood 
of animals is not demanded. 

* Breaking cocoanuu before a god appears to sjitnbolize the humaw gacrifloe » 
tlffbugh the ukeoesa of the cocoanut to the human head, perhaps. 
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If one part of the Peninsula can be styled more conservative 
than another, it is this. It did not suffer keenly in the Ma- 
homedan invasion, and things have taken the tenour of their 
way very evenly. There have been no very abrupt changes, 
such as affect deeply the institutions of a people. 

It is into this part of India that Christianity'was introduced 
very early in our era. The debateable question of date I will 
not attempt to settle. But it may be said, without perturbing 
anyone, that Christianity in the Native State of Cochin is at 
least as old as, and probably much older than, Christianity 
in England. It will be remembered that Albuquerque was 
surprised to find Nestorian (Syrian ) Christians in this pa'rt 
nearly 400 years ago. It was brought from Western Asia, 
and those who profess the creed and who now nuni'bcr one- 
fourth of the population of the Cochin State, are for the 
most part members of the Syrian, and of the Romo-Syrian 
Churches. There are also Latin Churches and Protestant 
Churches. The history of the Syrian Church in India has 
yet to be written ; the subject is full of interest, and he who 
would unravel the history of the Christian Churches would hnd 
now, in the Cochin State, existing examples of the Syrian 
Churches in very much the same condition as they were in when 
the era was yet young; probably just as they were then in 
Syria. The Patriarch of Antioch visited the State as late as 
1875. The effect of the Brahmic religion has been more 
pronounced on the South-West coast of India than elsewhere in 
the Southern Presidency. The earlier and lower races are there 
feebler, and their religious practices have not to the same extent 
influenced the higher as they have elsewhere. The lower cult 
is more subdued ; one sees less of it; but nowhere are witch¬ 
craft and snake-worship stronger. 

It would seem that the pioneers of the Syrian Church won 
over converts from the highest castes ; and it is now common 
knowledge that a large number of the Syrian Christians are 
descended from the exclusive Nambudiri Brahmins, the highest 
in the land, as well as from the high caste Nagars. The people 
themselves admit this, and observation supports the inference 
that their traditions on the point are true. Madonna-like faces 
may be seen among the women. Indeed, their nasal index 
could never have come from the lower races. 

One is reminded of Southern Europe at every turn. Churches 
with the Venetian fagade and the Campanile, sometimes de¬ 
tached, and crosses, of the Syrian and the Latin form, are to be 
seen everywhere. These Churches contain vestments and 
curious Syriac missals hundreds of years old. 

One cannot help feeling that here Christianity is a tree of no 
spurious growth. It seems to be at home. By a curious com- 
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bination of circumstances, the Rajah of the Cochin State is the 
hereditary chief of the Christians, as he is of the Nagars ! 

In this part of the Peninsula the vow has as much vogue as it 
has elsewhere ; and, in the curious blending of Christianity wiht 
Hinduism in Cochin, it is in full force in the former religion, as 
it is in the latter. An illustration of this blending of two reli¬ 
gions, showing bow forms of Hinduism live through Christianity, 
may not be amiss. It is well known that the marriage token of 
the Hindu woman is the tali,'* usually a small, flat, or slightly 
hollowed, disc of gold, about the size of a sixpenny piece. In 
Cochin the shape of the tali seems to represent the shape of the 
conch shell, the national symbol of the State, which appears 
so» often throughout Hindu ornamentation. It is worn on a 
string round the neck, in front. Now the Syrian Christian women 
wear thesr tali; but on this purely Hindu token of marriage 
there is marked the Cross. As among the Hindus, it is tied 
during a ceremony which corresponds to betrothal, and never 
after removed. The ring is used in the ordinary marriage 
ceremony; but it may be removed now and then at pleasure. 
Not so the tali. It is not surprising when we find the vow 
existing also as a part of the living religion. 

It would be ea.sy to show how the vow continues through 
Mahomedanism, in the Mopla community, in this part of the 
country, opposed though it is to the tenets of their religion. 
The lion cannot change its skin, nor the leopard its spots ; 
nor can races, by any demi-volt of the mind, adopt a new reli¬ 
gion and not tinge it with the old beliefs, the old feelings, the 
old superstitions, everything that goes towards making up the 
individual. But they can adapt it, and it is this adapted form 
of the Christian religion which we see in Cochin. 

We are now prepared to come to the shrine, which is at a 
little place called PallCirti, just beyond the marches of British 
Cochin within the Native States (Fushkit B C. a town of some 
importance, although its area is but one square mile). One sees 
by the roadside hawkers of sweetmeats atid other confections, 
whose presence suggests a stream of visitors to the neighbour¬ 
hood. Passing through an entrance in the bamboo, trellis-like 
wall, one sees under the everlasting cocoanut trees a minia¬ 
ture chapel, constructed, after the manner of the country, with 
bambi 9 os and leaves, which would afford standing room for about 
a dozen people. Hanging on the East wall, within the little 
sanctuary, is a common coloured print, oleograph or some such 
process, of a well-known Virgin and Child by Raffael. It is set 
in a tinsel gilt frame ; around it are rude and gaudy represen¬ 
tations by some crude artists of heavenly beings ; there is much 
tinsel and variegated colour ornamentation, and lights, and in 
front of it hangs a brass lamp (lighted always, of Course) of the 
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same pattern as that of the Hindu temples. It fs this picture 
which attracts the people ; and, as its history is a strange one, 
it will be given as told by the indvidual who knows it best. 

Musa, Lada, Abbi, Aru, Numa, are five brothers, Mahome- 
dans from Cutch, traders in Cochin. About seven years ago 
Numa went to Bombay ; and, while, he was there, a relative 
gave him the picture as a present (a wedding present, some say). 
He hung it on the wall of the room in which he slept On two 
or three nights following he had strange dreams. He dreamt that 
the Virgin, called “ Albudamada,’* or the Wonderful Mother, 
Stood by his bed. This disturbed his mind ; and he locked 
up the picture, thinking that by so doing he would put a stop 
to his perturbing dreams. He left Bombay, and turned to 
Cochin,ibut there, too, he had the same dreams, and also fancied 
that he was thrown out of bed. He could not account for these 
dreams ; and, as he was much upset by them, he confided in a 
friend, Abbu Sait by name, and asked his advice as to what he 
should do to obtain peace of mind. He was advised to have 
the picture brought to Cochin ; so he sent for it. Meanwhile 
the dreams continued. The Albudamada said to him ; “ Why 
did you leave behind the present you were given ? Was it 
becoming on your part to lock us up so far away from you ? ” 
(Us, because there are three persons in the picture, the Virgin, 
the child, and another). When the picture was brought to 
Cochin, he dreamt that the Albudamada came to him again 
and said : Is this the place where we are to remain ?'* and this 
dream was repeated three or four times. But he took no heed, 
and at length, dreaming that he was thrown violently out of bed, 
he again consulted his friend. Abbu Sait took the picture to 
his owA house, in order to see if it had any effect on him. The 
next morning he returned it. What happened to him is a secret; 
but it seems that the effect of the experiment on himself was a 
surprise to his system, and he solemnly returned it to his friend 
Numa without delay. There was a servant of Numa, Patros by 
name, a Romo Syrian; and to him the picture was given. Numa 
would no more of it. The night after it came into Patros' 
possession, a fellow servant, Thom'en by name, also a Romo- 
Syrian Christian, dreamt that the wonderful mother stood by 
him and asked why she was not provided with a lamp ? Imme¬ 
diately he arose and went and told Patros, and gave him h'alf an 
anna wherewith to buy lamp oil. A lamp was placed ini front of 
the picture. As soon as this was done, Patros received a 
subtle impression that she of the picture was prepared to 
grant favours, and ever since that day, six years and ten months 
ago, in the Malayalam month Meenam there have been received 
in offerings between five and six hundred rupees every month. 
Patros kept the picture and reaped the offerings for three years, 
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when it was handed over to the Church. The little shrine in 
which it now is, is erected in Numa’s land. Hard by is a well-built 
school house filled with children, which has been built out of the 
offerings, and to the east of the shrine there is in course of 
construction a church, within which the picture will before 
long find its home. 

IMany stories of the pow'er of the picture are current. A man 
lost a valuable bull. He vowed that, if he found it, he would 
present a little silver bull to ** the wonderful mother ." The next 
morning his bull was standing at his door. He presented a 
little silver bull. A fisherman who had lost his nets, vowed to 
give a little gold net if his nets were found. They were found, and 
he p^sented a little golden net. Silvern and golden models and 
representations of hands, feet, noses, eyes, breasts, infants, are 
there in plelity, the last especially. The votive offerings, which 
are sometimes of copper or brass, take strange forms, which re¬ 
quire some explanation, readily given by the courteous (native) 
priest. 

There are fishes, prawns, rice, plants, cocoanut trees, cows, ail 
sorts of things. A little silver model of a bridge was given by a 
contractor, who vowed, when he found his foundations were 
shaky, to give it if his work should pass muster, and so on. 

The power of the picture is such, that the votaries are not 
confined to the Christian community. There are among them 
many Hindus and Mahomedans. The former give sometimes 
offerings of the grotesque Hindu god form, such as are seen only 
in Hindu shrines. It is not surprising to find among the 
votaries, Hindus, who are ever ready to recognize manifestations 
of the Omnipresent deity. 

It is not only benevolences, small favours, that are gotten 
through the picture ; large ones, miracles, too. A boy lying 
at the point of death to whom had been administered all 
the sacraments for the dying, was restored to health in the 
space of six minutes by the simple process of rubbing on his body 
a little of the oil taken from the lamp hanging in front of the 
picture 1 

The priest has recorded actually twenty-six miracles wrought 
through the picture. The last is a strange one. A woman 
buried alive her infant, born out of wedlock, about twenty yards 
in front ^f the shrine. After twenty-four hours a pariah dog 
scratched it up d la Jackal. The child cried I Then the woman 
became a Magdalen, the child was baptized, and its surreptitious 
fathar was glad to support it. The authorities have not 
recorded the sequence of events exactly in this manner ; but 
that is a detail ; faith in the picture js none the less. 

Visiting the shrine and examining the offerings, one is remind¬ 
ed of Heine's ** Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” where 



176 the: making of a shrine. 

Who a wax hand bringeth, 

His hand is Iiealed that day, 

And who a wax foot bringeth, 

With sound feet walks, away, * 

and where the youth, being done to death slowly by the 
possessing demon love, presents a waxen heart and asks for 
healing of his pain. 

But there is a great difference between the two shrines. At 
Kevlaar the offering is an adjunct of the prayer. It is offered 
in faith, in trust, in love, when the request is made. It is in no 
sense a reward, or even a thank-offering for the benefit received. 
It is merely a survival representing something, the original 
significance of which has been left in the limbo of the pasK 

Not so at the other shrine. Imbued as the Romo-Syrian 
Christianity is with Hinduism, it is near it inessence in 
respect of vows. So the vow is made, and the offering is given, 
only after the benefit has been received. The man who vowed 
to give the silver bull if the animal was restored, would not 
have given it had he not recovered his property. He was not 
bound to give it until he found his bull. 

And yet it is not altogether a business>like transaction. 
There is some faith, some trust, some belief; but how much, is 
not evident. One thing is clear ; a man would never venture to 
vow a waxen ear to obtain cure for the ear-ache if he were in 
a position to afford a golden one. He would not have faith 
that the goddess (the Virgin to him a goddess) would have 
“ favour on him ** unless he presented her with something the 
value of which was in some degree governed by the idea of 
equivalency. In fact, he must have faith, and he has not yet 
reached that state of development when man believes that 
prayer, as we understand the word, will be answered. He 
does not feel that any divine favour can be his unless he can 
conjure it to him by making a solemn promise to give when he 
gets. 

This feeling is, however, further removed from savageism than 
that which is without faith altogether and only hopes to suc¬ 
ceed by alluring the troublesome Goddess who is causing the 
trouble, possessing the sick person, by giving her a feast of 
blood. Is it too much to say that there are signs of its becoming 
sfill further removed ? It is very rare, but I have known re¬ 
cently of a man finding himself in great straits making an offering 
to the Church before the crisis of his fate. For, is it riot the 
sense of helplessness which seems to compel man to cry in his 
need to the Power which is beyond his knowledge and whose 
sport he feels himself to be ? It is not here a cry and nothing 
but a cry ; it is a cry accompanied by a substantial offering. 

Mr. Andrew Laing writes on page 340 of this Myth, Ritual 
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tad Religlofi*’: ^ Yet mo the lowest savages {ii hcMtrs hi five 
and need lift their hands and their thoughts te^ i^«jr^l&ther 
and to ours*^. He draars his inference—that even the lowest 
savage has conceoHon Of a great and good deit}r, who wtU hsJp 
Um io hb need, or, at least, to whom he feels he must ci^ m nb 
need and sek for help—from the works of travellers throughout 
the world. It is with much didideoce that I state my disagree¬ 
ment with so eminent an authority as Mr. Lalng. It ^b <}Oite 
certain that many of the aboriginal races of Southern India, 
known to me not as a fly-away globe-trotter, but as a resident, 
have no idea whatever of a great and good deity who made the 
world and all therein and to whom they will cry in their need* 
They Vill not do anything of the kind. They may ask their 
dead grandfather, and piomise him things he loves 1 

And if 1 dm wrong, what is all this which seems to indicate 
so plainly the evolution of the vow as a means to obtain the 
aid of some higher power ? 

There are those who use the vow in its relatively higher form ; 
who will cry to ** their father and to ours ; but they are far 
removed from the lowest savages. 

Those who use the vow in its crudest form, when it has 
scarcely yet become a vow, will not raise this cry ; for they have 
no conception of the higher helping power willing to save; and 
it is because they have not, that they do the best they can—and 
hence the vow. 

I do not see how the vow could possibly have come out of 
religious ideas in which, however hidden and perhaps unknown 
to their possessors, lay the conception of a Supreme Deity. 

F. Fawcbtt. 
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ART. XII^ERIOUS STATE OF THE FRENCH 
POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 

T he state of depraston prevailing in the French Possessions 
in India is assuredly ani.«tter deserving of attention. For 
some 3rear3 their trade and revenue have been steadily deter¬ 
iorating, and matters have now apparently reached a more or leas 
critical stage. At the recent elections which were held for the 
return of a Representative in the new Chamber of French 
Deputies, M. Louis Henriques was chosen by a large majority, 
and it was understood that he was to exert himself to the 
utmost in order to bring the present serious plight of Pondi¬ 
cherry in particular to the notice of the French Legislature 
M. I^uis Henriques is a journalist, and is thorou^ly posted 
in the needs of the Oriental Colonies of France; but it is 
extremely doubtful whether he will be able to procure any 
substantial advantages for his Indian constituents. 

The development and decay of the French settlements in 
India afford an interesting and instructive lesson, and a striking 
illustration of the indifferent Colonial capacity of the French 
people. The first occasion on which the French appeared on 
the scene in India was in 160J, when a number of merchants 
of Rouen fitted out an expedition to thi< country with a view 
to establishing direct trade with it. This venture, however, 
failed in Its early stages. In 1642 the Compagnie des 
Indes Orientates was organised by Caiainal Richelieu, but 
it also met with no success. In 1664, however, it was 
reconstituted by Colbert and granted a fifty years' mono¬ 
poly of Indian trade; and in 1668 its President; Caron, 
established an Agency at Surat. But this locality was 
found to be unsuitable for a central Agency; and so Trin- 
comalee in Ceylon was seized from the Dutch, who, however, 
forcibly regained possession of it shortly afterwards. Caron, 
the Company's President, in 1672 seized the small town of 
S. Thom^ now a suburb of Madras, and was taking measures 
for establishing a Head-Quarters Agency there, when he had to 
restore it to the Dutch in 1674. The French Company was 
now brought to the verge of ruin ; but its fortunes were at 
this stage retrieved by one of its employees, '‘Frangois 
Martin by name. Gathering together a band of about sixty 
Frenchmen from the ruined settlements, Martin establish¬ 
ed himself in 1683 at Pondicherry, which was then a small 
village, and which was purchased from the Vijayapur Raja. 
Pondicherry was now foitified, and a brisk trade sprang 
up rapidly in connectioo with It In 1^3 this incipient pros- 





perity was rudely iotermpted by the Dutch sehtlnf Pondi* 
cherry; but in 1^7 the place was restored to tbe mtfcti by 
the Treaty of Ryawicle. ' 

A brighter era of prosperity now dawned on PondiOheim 
which became the capital of the French possessions In Itid& 
and Frangois Martin was appointed their Govemor^GeneraC 
French territory was extended considerably, particularly In 
South India; Chandernagore in Bengal was acquired nom 
the Delhi Emperor in 1688 ; Mahd on the Malabar Coast was 
obtained from a local Chieftain about 1725 ; and in 1739 
Karikal on the Coromandel Coast, South of Pondicherry, was 
taken from the Tanjore Raja; while Yanaon, a smaU settle¬ 
ment jn the Northern Circars, was captured in 1750 and 
formally ceded to the French in 1752. By this time the French 
possessions extended over 600 miles of sea-board and yielded 
an annual revenue of 80 lakhs of rupees. 

Unfortunately continuous wars between France and Eng*- 
land reduced the French possessions in India to their present 
insignificant dimensions. In 1741 war broke out between the 
two countries, and in 1746 the French captured Fort St. 
George, which was ransomed for 40 lakhs of rupees. The 
English, by way of reprisal, attacked Pondicherry in 1748, but 
were driven off by Dupleix after a brilliant defence of forty-two 
days. The Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle now supervened and 
restored peace ; but war soon broke out again; the French 
suffered several reverses, and in 1753 Dupleix was recalled. 
In January, 1761, Pondicherry capitulated to the British, who 
demolished the fortifications, as well as a considerable portion 
of the town. In 1763 peace between England and France res¬ 
tored Pondicherry to the French Company; but the possessions 
of the latter were now much curtailed. 1769 the French 
Company’s monopoly was abolished, and there was a brisk 
revival of trade in Pondicherry. In 1778 It again fell inter 
the English Company’s hands, but was restored In 1783, 
by the Treaty of Versailles. In 1793 Pondicherry was 
unce more seised by the English, to be restored to the French 
by the Treaty of Amiens in 1802. In 1803 the prolonged 
wars with Napoleon commenced, and throughout their duration 
all the Indian possessions of the French were seized and 
retained by the British. On the final ovet throw of Napoleon, 
Pondicherry and certain other settlements with factories were 
restored ; but these territories were reduced to their present 
narrow limits. Thus on the 4th December 1816 Pondicherry 
and Chandernagore were restored; on the 14th January 1817, 
' Karikal was given back ; on the 22nd February 1817, Mahd, 
and on the 12th April 1817, Yanaon. 

After the rendition of these settlements had been agreed 
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oO| a Oonventfon was signed between Great Britain and 
France, specifjriitg the term« on which they were to be 
held by the latter and, among other things the suppty of 
salt, opium and saltpetre was regulated. In the preamble 
of this Convention it is stated The trade in salt 
and opium throughout the British sovereignty in India 
haring been subject to certain regulations and restrictions, 
which, unless due provision be made, might occasion dtfferw 
ancea between the subjects and agents of His Britannic 
Majesty and those of His Moat Christian Majesty (the restored 
Bourbon King of France], their said Majesties have thought 
proper to conclude a special covention for the {lurpose of 
preventing such differences and removing every cause of 
dispute between their respective subjects in that part of the 
world.” According to the 1st Article of the Agreement, ” His 
moat Christian Majesty engages to let at farm to the British 
Government in India, the exclusive right to purchase at a fair 
and equitable price, to be regulated by that which the said 
Government shall have paid for salt in the districts in the 
vicinity of the French possessions on the coast of Coromandel 
and Orissa respectively, the salt that may be manufactured in 
the said possessions, subject to'a reservation of the quantity 
that the Agents of His Most Christian Majesty shall deem 
requisite for the domestic use and consumption of the in‘- 
babitants thereof/' In consideration of this concession, ** His 
Britannic Majesty engages that the sum of four lakhs of 
sicca rupees shall be paid annually to the Agents of His 
Most Christian Majesty duly authorised, by quarterly instal¬ 
ments to be paid at Calcutta or at Madras, ten days after the 
bills that may be drawn for the same by the said Agents shall 
have been presented by the Government of either of those 
Presidencies; it being agreed that the rent above stipulated 
shall commence from the zst October 1814.” 

It will thus be seen that the right to purchase the salt 
manufactured in the French Indian Settlements was farmed 
for four lakhs of rupees a year to the British Gfovernment, a 
certain quantity being reserved by the French authorities for 
the domestic requirements of the local population. 

This arrangement resulted in a considerable amount of smug¬ 
gling of salt and consequent loss of revenue to che British 
Government; so another Convention was concluded in 18x8 
between the Madras Government and the Administrator of 
the French Settlements in India. According to this agreement 
it was arranged that the manufacture of salt in the French 
possessions in India should entirely cease, and that 4,000 star 
pagodas should be paid annually to the French Government as 
indemnity to the proprietors of the salt pans. Article 1 of 
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tbb Coavttntloo preteribes that the manufaetartt of i*ft dial} 
cease tfaroogboot Uie whole of the French establiihtNM in 
India during the continuance of the Honourable Companj^ 

8 resent charter;** and Article HI declares that **the 11 a<)^ 
fovernment engagee to pay to the French Govermiient« li 
an indemnification to the proprietors of the salt pans^ the iom 
of four thoui^and star pagodas per annum. 

The disposal of this sum of four lakhs of rupees above'‘Oien- 
tioned constitutes one of the main grievances of the people of 
Pondicherry. The money is taken over by the Home French 
Government and is a^ropriated by the General Cefonial 
Budget; whereas the rondicherry people maintain that^ as it 
was wwarded as compensation for the loss sustained by the 
French Possessions in India (or the abolition of theh salt 
manufacturing industry, the money should be spent locally. 
Hitherto all representations on the subject have proved un¬ 
availing : and the new Deputy for French India is to take up 
the case and bring it to the notice of the Chamber of Pepoties. 

The trade of Pondicherry has, for some time past, been steadily 
declining, and last year the value of the exports amounted to only 
35 lakhs of rupees, whereas ten years ago it used to come up to 
over 130 laklis annually. Too much r^iance, it appears, was 
placed on the local ground nut trade, which has failed^ owing 
to much reduced production, as well as to the diversion to 
neighbouring Bi itish ports of the ground nut produce through 
the operation of the Indian Tariff Act. The greater portion 
of the ground nuts are grown in British territoi^, and thus the 
Tariff Act could easily cause the diversion. With the depres¬ 
sion of trade, the revenues have fallen terribly; and serious 
retrenchments are now proposed, including the disbandment 
or reduction of the Pondicherry Sepoy Battalion. The Gover¬ 
nor of Pondicherry himself is in despair about the prospects of 
the Colony, and it is difficult to see how it can be extricated 
from its present position without substantial aid from France. 
Karikal is doing a little business; but the other possessions are 
for practical purposes absolutely without trade. In fact, the 
once extensive and prosperous Indian possessions of France 
have been reduced to a few unimportant stations, over whose 
portals tbe word ** Icbabod Is clearly engraved. 


INTERITUS UNUS. 


Bed, tilt IQ, 

The strongest life-a-so sages teach—is mortal, 

The man, the beast, await one common call; 

And, at the grave's inexorable portal. 

One universal fate embraces all ... 

Yet the soul flutters at the weary stanchions 
By which, in life, she deems herself oppressed 

Ah 1 In her father's house are many mansions ; 

May she not flee to one of them, and rest ? 

Here, she had passing joy, abiding sorrow. 

Clouds on the sky and pitfalls in the way ; 

What wonder if she dreams of radiant morrow 
To follow on the darkness of to-day ? 

Eternal Dupe ! Yet have compassion on her, 

If time have tamed or knowledge made thee sage, 

Leave her the hope whose very fraud was honour. 

And visions that made beautiful her cage. 

H. G. K. 

LAST WORDS. 

See me to the hither brink, more I will not ask; 

Whether then I swim or sink, you have done your lask; 

Tarry there a little yet while your strength endures; 

Live ; but do not quite foi^et that 1 once was yours. 


H. G. K. 



TO THE AUTHOR OF “THE GOD IN THE CAR^ 

There are two ways of excellence in art; 

Oo^ where the artist mingles all he knows 
To make mere patterns of Life's trivial shows,. 

The bower, the hail| the ship, the camp, the mart. 

These may delight, but never mend, the heart; 
Whatever be the form, the theme is prose, 

The end a mere diversion j be of those 
Who thke—like her of old—the better part: 

Show us the inward truth of visible things, 
Neglecting vulgar wonder and lewd mirth. 

And tame contentment with a temporal lot: 

Let Pegasus leave the plough, and spread his udogs 
For flight as distant as to Heaven from earth, 

Or magic Shakespeare from ** Magician ** Scott* 

H. G. K. 



THE QUARTER. 


F or Englishmen the past Quarter will be identified in his¬ 
tory chiefly with the incident of Fashoda. Divested of 
details which need not be recounted here, the situation that 
had arisen there may be aptly described| with slight verbal 
alteration, in the words of an article on the subject which ap¬ 
peared in the SptctaU>r of the 29th October. Referring to the 
despatches which had been published a few days previdusly, 
the writer says : They show, to begin with, that Major Mar- 
chand was sent three years ago to advance the French flag 
towards the Upper Nile ; that the explorer, a man of ability as 
well as energy and devotion, understc^ these to be his orders; 
and that he " welcomed ” Sir Herbert Kitchener to Fashoda as 
the guest of France, which had ** occupied,'* that is, annexed, 
the valley of the Bahr*el*Ghaze 1 . This invitation to General 
Kitchener was not prompted by audacity, but was Intended as 
a deliberate assertion that France possessed the valley and Its 
outlet into the Nile, Fashoda. When Sir Herbert arrived. 
Major Marchand informed him clearly that, if he removed the 
French flag, his own duty would require him to die with his 
few soldiers around it, and he should perform his duty. And, 
so far as*we can understand the despatches, M. de Courcel, the 
French Ambassador, supported Major Marchand*s view. He 
wanted the claim of France to the Bahr-el-Ghazel, in right of 
the exploration of the valley as a derelict province of Africa, to 
be acknowledged by the British Government. That granted, 
Marchand would be immediately recalled. Lord Salisbury 
would not grant this demand, and, indeed, could not, for, apart 
from the difficulty of discussing an intrusion not apolc^ised for 
or explained, its concession would have destroyed the Anglo- 
Bgyptian position, which is that Egypt never surrendered her 
territories in the Soudan, or, if she did, ft was to the Mahdi, 
from whom she has reconquered them. Among those tefritmries 
was the valley of the Bahr-el-Ghazel. To have granted the 
French claim would also have destroyed the Anglo-Egyptiaii 
policy, which is to hold the Nile, from Alexandria to the Lakes, 
as al^lutely essential to the existence of Egypt. Egypt is the 
Nile; and the Nile is Egypt. It was simply impossible to give 
way even one step in the face of such pretensions, and this the 
more because they were In themselves so unreasonable. 

An additional reason—> if any were needed—for absolutely re¬ 
jecting the claim was to be found in the fhct, insisted on by Sir S. 




Grey, in bis speech «t Huddersbetd, that France, through M. 
'Hiinotaiiir.'had admitted ^ title of Egypt to the Nile, hlid that 
Major Marehand's expedition was secretly organised after her 
Government knew that it would be considered an udfriendly aOt. 

But France, finding herself without an ally, and convinced of 
the overwhelmingly superior naval force England could bring 
to bear against her, had no alternative but to withdraw from a 
position which she was powerless to defend. In his speech at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet, Lord Salisbury was able to announce 
that the French Government had come to the conclusion that 


Fashoda was of no value to the French Republic and bad deter¬ 
mined to evacuate it, remarking, at the same time, that they 
bad done what he believed the Government of any other coun¬ 
try would have done in the same position. 

What cofirse the French Government had adopted regarding 
the question of the Egyptian sovereignty of the Valley of the 
Nile, or the French claim of a means of access to that rivevt 
understood to have been reserved by Baron-de-Courcel, Lord 
Salisbury did not say ; and he concluded this part of his speech 
With a warning to his hearers that he did not wish to be under¬ 
stood as saying that all causes of controversy between the two 
Governments had been removed ; on the contrary, the pro¬ 
bability was that they would have many discussions in the 
future, a statement which, unless it referred to the near future, 
if not to actually pending questions, would possess very little 
significance. 

As a matter of fact, there is good reason, as may be seen from 
Mr. Gbamberlain’s recent speech at Wakefield, to think that the 
4wedtion of Egypt’s right to the Valley of the Nile is as far 
uom being settle as ever. Nor *is there much ground for be¬ 
lieving that it is one on which France will yield without obtain¬ 
ing a pro quo* 

• White the Fashoda imbroglio was pending, M. Brisson’s Go- 
veroment, having been defeated on a vote calling upon it, by 
way, as itf generally understood, of protest against the trans¬ 
fer of the Dr^fus Case to the Court of Cassation, to terminate 
the " campaign of insult " against the army, resigned, and was 
succeeded by a Ministry under M. Dupuis, as Premier, with 
M. Delcassd as Foreign Minister and M. de Freycinet as 
Mioisteaof War. 

As regards the Dreyfus affair, the statement of policy of the 
new Ministry announced that it bowed to the decision of the 
•CourtiOl Cassation and would aid justice in its task. In other 
-respects, the statement a^Srms the supremacy of the civil power 
and the determination of the Ministry to ensure the executiqn 
.of .the decisions of justice, but declares that they will not Ifayp 
Ihecdrmy exposed to the campaign of Insult directed egpd;^;^. 
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After referring to the Exhibition of 1900 and the value of the 
Russian alliance, it goes on to say that the foreign policy of the 
Ministry will be inspired by the well-understood interests of the 
country and that they will introduce the Income-tax Bill of their 
predecessors. On the Fashoda incident Ministers preserved a 
discreet silence, and declined tq fix a day for its discussion. 

After protracted discussion over the question of the cession 
of the Philippines, the treaty of peace between Spain and 
America was signed on the loth instant, the terms, which in* 
elude the cession in question, together with that of the Sulii 
Islands, for an indemnity of twenty million dollars, being 
accepted by Spain under protest, and a period of six months 
being allowed for their ratification. 

The final outcome of the recent outrages in Crete* is that, as 
a result of an ultimatum presented to the Sultan by the 
Powers, the Sultan agreed to the unconditional evacuation of 
the Island, the Government of which has, at the instance of 
Russia, been conferred by the Powers on Prince George of Greece 
as High Commissioner, The Porte subsequently addressed a 
note to the Powers claiming the maintenance of a small garri¬ 
son in the Island, the payment of an annual tribute, the ad¬ 
ministration of law in the Sultan’s name, and the right of 
pardon and investiture of the Governor ; while Ismail Pacha, 
the Governor protested, at the last moment, that he had re¬ 
ceived no orders from his master regarding the withdrawal of 
the 2,500 troops then remaining in the Island. Thereupon the 
Admirals notified to the Governor that on the 4th November 
they would occupy the public offices, the gates of the town 
and the forts ; that the Turkish troops would not be recog¬ 
nised as forming the garrison of the island, or allowed to bear 
arms, and that they would take the necessary steps to enforce 
their decision if his answer were unsatisfactory. The evacua¬ 
tion was completely carried out between the 4th and 6th No¬ 
vember, Admiral Noel having hastened its commentement on 
the former date by compelling the Governor, in the absence of 
Turkish transports, to embark a portion of his troops on board 
a British transport at Candia, and the Russian authorities adopt¬ 
ing a similar course at Retimo. 

Prince George has arrived at Candia and been installed in bis 
office. The Turkish flag is retained. 

It may be added that this happy termination of an episode 
that might easily have led to serious complications was pro¬ 
bably much facilitated by the previous withdrawal of Germany 
from the concert of the Powers, dictated, no doubt, by a 
disinclination on the part of the Emperor to be associated 
with steps which he saw to be inevitable, but his participa¬ 
tion In which would, he felt, be likely to jeopardise the pro* 
gress of his iiaistm with the Sultan. 



A 

' lord iCitchener, whose return to England ha 
sfon of a series of demonstrations of an exce]^ 
siastic character, has appealed to the nation for subscript ions to 
iraise a fund of jiCioo,ooo to found a Gordon Memorial Ocd- 
lege at Khartoum, an appeal which, it need hardly be said, has 
met with a prompt and liberal response. The Queen has con¬ 
sented to become the Patron, and the Prince of Wales the Vice- 
Patron, of the Institution. 

The result of the elections in the United States is a reduction 
of the Republican majority over all parties from 57 to about x l, 
and over the Democrats alone from 85 to about 20 in the 
Hoifte of Representatives. In considering the significance of this 
loss of seats, however, it must be remembered that it is alto¬ 
gether an Exceptional event for a President to secure a majority 
at all in the second half of his term of office. ^ At the same timei 
moreover, President McKinley's doubtful fnajority In the Senate 
has been converted into one which is at once solid and trust¬ 
worthy. 

The forecast of the Presidential Message, as telegraphed to 
this country, says that it urges Congress to define a Colonial 
policy ; suggests an increase of 100,000 men in the Army, and 
demands money for strengthening the Navy. The Message 
further says that the Government cannot discuss the future of 
Cuba until peace is ratified, and must continue a military go¬ 
vernment until the island is completely tranquil and a stable 
government is inaugurated. The President declares that the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal with American control, is 
Indispensable. Referring to China, he claims friendly and indis- 
criminating treatment for American commerce from the new 
occupants of Chinese ports, and proposes the appointment of a 
Committee to study the commercial and industrial conditions of 
China. 

Relations with Great Britain, he adds, have continued to be of 
the friendliest nature, and hopes are especially extpressed for a 
favourable conclusion of the negotiations for Improving rela¬ 
tions with Canada. 

The Message also urges the establishment of regular and fre¬ 
quent steamship communication under the American flag, with 
the new possessions, including the Phillippines, 

No financial or tariff changes are proposed. 

The Viceroy Designate, who left England for Indiu on the 
^th instant, was entertained at a dinner by the Royal Societies 
Qub on the 7th ultimo, and at a luncheon by the P, an^ Q. 
Company on the 2nd instant. In replying to the^ toast 
health, proposed by Sir Clements Markham, on the former 
occasion, he is reported as having said : His reason for Imug 
gtfld.;iuid proud to take up the high office to which hu had been 
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appointed was that to him India had arwa)rs appeared to be ttie 
political pivot and centre uf our Imperial system. 'Oars was 
before and beyond every thing else an Asiatic Empire^ end the 
man who bad never been east of Suez did not know, what the 
British Empire was. In India we were doing a work which no 
other nation had ever attempted to do before. In tlMt hmrt of 
that Asian continent lay the true fulcrum of dominion ; them 
was the touchstone of our national greatness or our failure. He 
was one of those who thought the eastern trend of emfidm 
would increase, and not diminish ; and the time would arrive 
when Asiatic sympathies and knowledge would not be the 
hobby of a few individuals, but the interest of the entire nation. 
Referring to his experiences of travel on the confines of oMir 
Indian Empire, Lord Curzon said the secret of proper treatment 
of Oriental races in general consisted in treating them as if they 
were men, and of like composition with ourselves. He bore 
testimony to the capacity and sense of responsibility of our 
young frontier olfhcers and to the high merits of the native 
Indian troops. He closed by observing that, though the taik 
he was about to undertake would have much in it that was 
beyond his powers, he felt that he might confidently rely on 
the indulgence of his fellow>countrymen. 

At the luncheon given by the P. and O. Company he dwelt 
on the importance of speedy sea communication. He did not 
share the opinion that India, in the last resort, was only defen¬ 
sible by vast trunk lines ; for he believed that the defence pf 
India depended upon the improvement of the steamer lines, 
the maintenance of British supremacy in the Mediterranean, 
and the retention and freedom of the Suez Canal. He prophe¬ 
sied great development of commercial enterprise in India, and 
believed that capital would flow thither more freely if we could 
estafaiish stability of exchange—a problem to which any in¬ 
coming Viceroy should torn his attention. 

Lord Curzon said he was amazed at the appeals made, in the^ 
past year to lend British credit for speculative undertakings In 
foreign countries with tottering Governments, when the 4 aims 
of India, rich and undeveloped, were incomparably more.im¬ 
perious. His Lordship dwelt upon the extraordinary recupera¬ 
tive power of Indian trade, and, speaking of Indian railways, 
said he hoped to see the mileage exceed 25,000 before be. quitted 
the Viceroyalty. 

In concluding his speech, the Viceroy-Designate said he saw 
no cause to despair of India's business or financ^ the jnteres|s 
whereof he would do his utmost to further during hfs lerim of 
ofiSce, add he rejoiced to have Iiord George Hamilton aa< bis 
co-operator. 

tf^as we have said, fpr EkigUabmen the past Quarter edb be 
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identified in history mainly with the Fashodt inektent, ft rmay 
probably be said with scarcely less truth that for f^rmajna ft 
-wrll be associated with the visit of the Emperor Wilikm it* 
to Constantinople and the Holy Land. Much of the inner 
meaning of that remaikable event, made more remarkable still 
by the incidents of which it was the occasion, is wrapped in 
mystery. It can hardly be that the Emperor propt^s to 
take np the r6le of protector of the Ottoman Empire that 
has been abandoned by England, it is to be hoped definitively, 
in deference to the national const ience, though even this 
is possible. One thing, however, may be regarded as prac¬ 
tically certain ; and that is that the Emperor has made Up 
his ihind that it is rather for the interest of Germany ^at the 
Turk should be strengthened, than that he should be weakened. 
Possibly He may also feel that his own position in Ger¬ 
many will be strengthened by the prestige derived from the 
emphatic declaration, amid such surroundings, of his guardian¬ 
ship of his compatriots, whether Protestant or Catholic, in the 
Sultan's dominions. But other consequences, some intended, 
and some, perhaps, not intended, may be expected to follow 
from the visit. One of these is that the jealousy and appre¬ 
hensions of Russia will be profoundly excited, and the breach 
between her and Germany sensibly widened, by the event, 
and another, it is to be feared, is that the back of Sultan will be 
stiffened and his attitude towards the other Powers rendered 
more defiant. 

One effect of events in the Soudan, and, in a lesser degree, 
in Crete, has been to strengthen immensely the position of 
the Unionist Party; and, in resigning the leadership of the 
Opposition, Sir William Harcourt has probably not been wholly 
uninfluenced by a sense of this change. So far his resignation 
seems likely rather to accentuate the than diminish the dissen¬ 
sions to which it was ostensibly due. Another effect of the 
* victory at Omdurman, and of the uncompromising attitude of 
England in the Fashoda business, has been to inspire Germany 
with a keener sense of the value of British friendship than she 
had latterly evinced, and many signs, besides the recent agree¬ 
ment, point to a growing tntenu between the two nations. 

A fresh complication has arisen in the Far East, in the shape 
of a demand on the part of France for an extension of the 
French Settlement at Shanghai, against which the British, 
American, German and Japanese communities there are stat^ 
to have submitted identical protests to their respective Minft- 
ters at Pekin. In the meantime, a French Naval expedftioA 
tfu been despatched up the Yai>gtse to Kweichao, though 
whether merely to exact retribution for the recent outr^^ 
cm French missionaries, or to put pressure on the CbloAle 
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Government in connexion with the demand in qnettion, Is 
doubtful. 

In India the period under review has been comparatively 
uneventful The Afridis have peacefully accepted the orders 
of the Government of India regarding its future relations with 
them ; and an attempt on the part of the mad Mullah, in Swat, 
to raise the tribes against the Nawab of Dir has ignominioudy 
collapsed after a certain amount of fighting between his 
following, which appears never to have been very large, and 
the Nawab's forces. The Viceroy has made his long-deferred 
Burma tour, visiting, among other places, Chittagong, Rangoon, 
Mandalay, Bhamo, Prome, and Moulmein, and returned to 
Calcutta on the 15th instant. His progress was marked by;the 
usual addresses and replies, but by no sensational incidents. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has also be^ on tour, 
and has visited Giridhi, Farasnath, Hazareebagh, Ranchee, Chai- 
bassa and Purulia, and, afterwards Cuttack and Pooree. 

At a meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held on the 
I2th November, His Honour made an important statement 
regarding the business of the Session, which, he said, would be 
mainly confined to the consideration of the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill in the Select Committee. Regarding that measure, he re¬ 
marked that, while his personal opinion was in complete accord 
with the decision of the Council, which had received the sup¬ 
port of the Chamber of Commerce, the British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation and the two leading Mahomedan Associations, they 
would find, in many points of detail, very valuable and import¬ 
ant suggestions in the criticisms that had been submitted during 
the last few months. Referring to the Memorial adopted by < 
the Meeting at the Town Hall, he added that there were two 
points in it which were reasonable and to which his Govern¬ 
ment would give its ready assent. These were that the duty 
of sanctioning the bye-laws should be given to the Corporation, 
instead of to the General Committee; and that the General 
Committee should not be authorised to exceed the Budget 
allotment on any project without the express sanction of the 
Corporation, unless, within reasonable limits, by way of re- 
appropriation. At the same time, he held out no hope of any 
change being made in the proposed composition of the General 
Committee ; and, with reference to the suggestion that its 
members should be diminished, he said * 

** It is alleged that it is unscientific and illogical to leave the 
Corporation unchanged while you materially change your 
Executive Committee, and that the result is certain, to be a 
constant friction. I am not concerned about the charge that 
the proposals are illogical and unscientific. The most scientific 
constitutioiis have not been the most successful in our know* 





ledga* And I have no apprehensions of any injqrfons friction. 
At the commencement of all changes there is certain tb he 
opposition and fiiction of sorts, but as soon as people become 
accustomed to the change, these temporary sorenesses vanish* 
It is from the representritives of the rate-payers alone that any 
friction could come, and they have shown so much good sense 
and public spirit in all the greater matters of the past, that 
I have entire confidence in their bearing in the future. 
Speaking for myself I endorse with the heartiest pleasure and 
satisfaction the decision that the constitution of tire Corporation 
shall remain as it is. 1 look upon it as of the greatest value to 
the administration of the city that there should be numerous 
wards and numerous delegates. The information and advice 
about* local needs which these delegates biing, will be of most 
important service. There could be no more excellent illustra¬ 
tion of this tnan in the assistance they gave laft hot weathdr in 
calming the fears of the people and establishing temporary hos¬ 
pitals, which were the best means of reassuring them. I wel¬ 
come, personally, therefore, the arrangement which retains a 
large number of local counselleis, and the dangers of possible 
friction I personally regard as enormously outweighed by the 
ceitain advantages of their help.” 

While admitting that the reform contemplated would de¬ 
prive the represent'ttives of the late-payers of the predominance 
they had been accustomed to in the Municipal Administration, 
and that it conveyed a slight on them, he denied that it in 
any way infringed the principle of local self-Government, and 
justified it on the ground that self-Gnvernment, In the form in 
which it existed in Calcutta, had proved unequal to an im¬ 
portant portion of the task imposed upon it. 

The Plague shows no disposition to relax its hold on Bombay, 
where the mortality from it during the past few weeks has been 
about as great as it was at the same time last year. In Mysore 
and Haidarabad in the Dekkan the disease continues to sptead, 
and it has effected a footing in Several places in the Madras 
Presidency, where, hqiyever, it has not yet assumed an epide¬ 
mic form. 

In Bangalore, where the mortality has been higher in propor¬ 
tion to population than even in Bombay, it seems happily, to 
be on the wane. In Upper India it still lingers in the Jullun- 
der and Tahore district, and it has appeared in the Central 
Provinces. In Calcutta, on the other hand, it seems to have 
found an uncongenial soil and to have died out, the city having, 
been free from cases for several weeks. An outbreak of the 
disease in a virulent form at Burrisal, where it had been intro* 
duced from Calcutta, has, thanks to the heroic measures adopt¬ 
ed for the purpose by the local authorities, been stamped out* 
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The Plague Commission has held sittings in Bombay, PoonR, 
Bangalore and Haidarabad ; but, as far as can be gathered 
from the published reports of the evidence, has ^ieited no 
new facts. 

The autumn harvests in most parts of the country have been* 
satisfactory, and the prospects of the cold weather crops are 
generally favourable ; while tiade has, on the whole, improved^ 
and the revenue is coming in freely. 

In their Report, which has been issued during the Quarter, 
the Famine Commission, while testifying to the success of the 
measures adopted by the other local Governments to cope with 
the calamity, condemn in strong terms the failure of the ad> 
ministration of the Central Provinces in this respect and * pro¬ 
pose various amendments of the present Famine Code. 

An important ruling has been given by the High Court of 
Bombay in connexion with the refusal of the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity, claiming to be acting under Section XII of the Incorpora¬ 
tion Act, to admit the students of the Collegiate Institution of 
that city to its previous and other preliminary examinations > on 
the ground that the Institution was not authorised by the 
Government. On a rule obtained by Mr, Karkaria, the Prin¬ 
cipal of the Institution, against the University, the Court held 
that Section XII applied only to Colleges sending up students 
to the final examinations, and not to such as, like the Collegiate 
Institution, send them up only to the preliminary and inter¬ 
mediate examinations. 

Mr. Clinton Edward Dawkins has been appointed to succeed 
Sir James Westland as Financial Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. Mr. Justice Strachey has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the High Court at Allahabad, and Sir Louis Kershaw Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court. 

We regret to have to announce the death, at the early age of 
forty-two, of Maharaja Sir Lachmeswar Singh, Bahadur, of 
Darbhanga, whose career has been a shiqiog example for alh~ 
who, in whatever degree, possess similar opportunities. As 
is well said by a daily con temporal The forty years 

of the Maharaja’s useful life do not present much besides 
the record of public and private duties honestly done. His 
generosity was princely. In the great Bengal famine of 
18/3*74 ne spent nearly £300,000 in charitable relief. To 
sunerers in the recent famine, his tenants and others, he 
gave eight lakhs of rupees or more. To every public philan¬ 
thropy undertaking, not only in Bengal, but in the Empire, he 
was a ready contributor. Indeed, he held his noble fortune as 
a trust for his poorer brethren; and no higher praise cah be 
bestowed on the rich man’than this.*’ 

The Obituary of the Quarter includes- also the itanies of Sir 
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George Grey ; the Earl of Desart; Baron Ferdinand Rothchild, 
M, P.; Dr. John Hall; Major-General Stafford ; the Hon. 
T. F. Bayard ; Sir Thomas Gee ; Major-General A* Hunter ; 
Major-General R. A. Wauchope ; Mr. Harold Frederick ; Sir 
Henry Barkly ; M. Fuvis de Chavannes ; Mr. Clermont T. 
Daniellj B. 0 . S. Ret.; Lady Martin (Helen Faucit); Sir 
Edward Lugard ; Mr. Latimer Clark, F. R. S.; Sir Henry 
Hayes Lawrence ; Lieutenant-General C. W. Tremenheere, 
C. B.; Surgeon-General W. C. Maclean, C. B., LL.D., M.D. 
Sir W. Anderson, D. C. L.; Sir William Jenner, S.Q.B., M.D.; 
William Black; the Bishop of Lahore; Mr. Stephen Jacob, 
C.S.I., B.C.S.; Sir George Baden Powell; the Earl of Lathom, 
and Sir John Fowler. 

December 20^ i 8 g 8 y 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 

Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab 
for the A^icidtural year^ ist October 1897 to joth Sep^ 
tembertiS^^ Lahore; The “Civil aod Military Gazette** 
Press, ir 


T he period under report was one of Famine and cannot 
therefore 'be easily compared with more prosperous 
years ; but from the figures adduced an idea may be formed of 
the magnitude of the calamity from which the province was just 
emerging and the effect which it had exercised on the revenue. 
As might be expected under the circumstances, Revenue collec¬ 
tions showed a large deficit, as, owing to shortage of rain¬ 
fall, the numbei^ of agricultural cattle which had actually to be 
slaughtered for food and other causes, less land than usual 
was under cultivation, the area actually tilled being 
2,000 acres less than in 1895-96, though 4 per cent, higher 
than the decennial average. The actual balance of Revenue 
collections left outstanding, 30th September on the 1897, 
amounted to Rs. 30,05,352, this total being composed of 
** Balance of the year”, Rs. 23,06,587, and of former years, 
Rs. 6,98,765. Of this unprecedently large sum, some 5 or 
6 lakhs were expected to be recovered by the Kharif demand ' 
of 1897, if is hoped that the balance will be gradually 
liquidated from the income of more propitious years. Setting 
aside, however, the fiscal results, there are many points which 
wear a satisfactory appearance, a few of which it may be 
interesting to note. 

Percentage of crops harvested to area is 114*2, showing an 
average of double cropping of 14*2, as against the normal one 
of iri. 

Irrigation wells have increased by 2*1 per cent., while^l*^ 
proof of the strenuous efforts made by the agriculturists to help 
themselves, the increase in the number of **kacha'* wells, 

“ dhdnklis " and jhaldis,” during the year under review was 58 
per cent, above that in 1894-95 4^ per cent, above that in 

1895-96. ^ A marked redemption of mortgages took place, and 
the growing disinclination of money-lenders to make advances 
on land security must, from the very potent causes assigned 
therefor, prove of ultimate advantage to the agriculturist. 

Perhaps the most pleasing sign of the times is the increasing 
ability of agriculturists themselves to lend money to their ^ 
less fortunate or careful brethren and thus avert the necessity^ 
of recourse to the sahucar; *’ this condition facing, no doubt, 
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attributable to the general rise in the market value of pro¬ 
duce, especially of food grains. This naturally assists the 
desired end of keeping the money-lender from a too close 
association with the soil, as the zemindar is only too glad to 
change his creditor by redeeming his land, even with the view 
of remortgaging to his fellow casteman. Greater care appears 
to be called for, in securing that the agriculturist, if .compelled 
to sequestrate his land, should be retained thereon, as tenant- 
at-will, instances having, apparently occurred in which the Pat- 
wari has classified him as tenant under special agreement/' 

It is, of course, in times of drought that the farmer learns 
to properly appreciate the value of irrigation, as will be shown 
bj the following figures. Taking the normal irrigated area 
« as 30 per cent., although in 1894-95 it was only 27*4, in 1895-96 
it rose to 41, and in 1895-96 to 47. Taking wheat as an 
important food staple, we find the area under it 3*6 per 
cent, less than last year and 18 per cent, less than normal, 
54 per cent, of the total area on which it is grown being 
artificially irrigated. The total area cultivated for food crops 
was less by 4*3 per cent, than last year, and by 24*5 than 
normal, or, to put it in an other form, the decennial average of 
food raised, per head of population being 94, it fell, in 1895-96, 
fell to *74, and in 1895-96, to 71, which is perhaps the least 
satisfactory feature in the whole report. The quantities of 
wheat exported appear to be diminishing, having fallen in 
1896-97 to 114, 134 tons from 136,629 tons in 1895-^. 

Agricultural stock has largely decreased in quantity, very 
seriously so in the Delhi Division, the shortage being esti¬ 
mated at 341.581, or 2^ per cent. The details are as follows, 
bulls and bullocks 91,501 ; cows 92,616, cow buffalos, 62,895, 
and young stock, 96,439. Some considerable time must elapse 
before the Panjab, more especially the South Eastern portion 
thereof, will have replenished its bovine population. It Is 
satisfactory to perceive that the Government has acted liber- 
towards the prevention of serious agricultural difficulties 
by advancing 16 lakhs of rupees for the purchase of seed grains 
and cattle for use at the mill or in the plough. Money does 
not appear to have been required in any large amounts for 
well-sinking, &c. 

On the whole, the Financial condition of the Punjab does 
not appeal^ to be so unsatisfactory as, without indulging in 
pessimism, u might have been expected to prove in the face of 
such heavy drains on its resources ; indebtedness as to revenue 
has unavoidably increased ; but the status of the people has 
improved and a famine which threatened to assume alarming 
proportions has been successfully tided over. 
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Report on the Operations of the Department of Land Records 
and Agriculture^ North-Western Provinces and Oudh^ for 
the year ending soth September^ sSgj, Allahabad ; North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press. 1898. 


T his report is decidedly late in submission, having been 
forwarded to Government on 5th February, 1898, al¬ 
though the latest district return was received on 14th Decem¬ 
ber. As it consists of only 28 pages of printed matter, and 
there are no returns given, the delay seems to be unreasonable. 

The Department, as may be gathered from its title, exists 
for the purpose of experimenting pn Agriculture, super¬ 
vising Land Records and educating their compilers, and tabu¬ 
lation of statistics. Its work as regards Agriculture would appear 
to be mainly experimental. An area of 4,325 squafe miles 
was surveyed, and the records written up of 4,281, at a cost of 
Rs. 53-5-5 per mile, albeit that the Patwaris do not take kindly 
to the work. Their pay is inadequate, but endeavours are being 
made to ameliorate their position. 

Of the Patwaris of the District, 83*99 ^^ve fully qualified, 
11*54 per cent, who had been exempted on account of age 
and long service, are gradually dying out or retiring, and 
fewer are exempted each year. 

Map preparing is being carried on under difficulties, as 
surveys had been conducted on varying scales and in some 
instances data are non-existent. 

Fifty-seven horse and seventy-five donkey stallions have 
effected 2,460 coverings during the year ; but the stamp of 
animal resulting from their use in previous years would have 
been an interesting fact if recorded. There are 3,488 branded 
mares in the province. Mule breeding fails for want of selec¬ 
tion of suitable pony mares. Twenty-two bulls are maintained by 
Government for cattle breeding purposes. 

Insufficiency of means is complained of for dealing with 
cattle disease. 

Foreign traffic with Tibet and Nepal has largely declinffit 
owing principally to non-import or export of grain, excepting 
the imports from Tibet, which have slighly increased. The 
deficiencies arCf briefly— 

Imports 140,325 maunds, value ... Rs. 14*35,313 

Exports 48,543 maunds, value ... Rs. 58,138 

Cultivated and cropped areas have diminished respectively 
by 7 and 8 per cent. Irrigation demands have been satisfied 
in excess to the extent of, from wells, 43 per cent., from canals 
35 per cent. Costly endeavours have been made to render 
barren lands (** Usar *') available for crop raising, as also to 
neutralise the effects of the salts inimical to plant life, but 
without much success. 
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The Saharanpur Government Garden realised a profit of 
Rs. 2,32X; but the gardens at Lucknow and Muktesar (Kumauii) 
are responsible for a loss of Rs. 4,504. On the whole, the Depart¬ 
ment appears to be doing good work, but it must be from Us 
very nature, to a large extent, tentative. 


Report on the Administration of the Jails in the Punjab, 
Lahore: The Civil and Military Gazette ” Press. 1898. 


T his Report fully maintains the reputation acquired by its 
predecessors for lucidity and clearness of composition, 
as also for punctuality in submission, bearing date April 
28th. The first feature which attracts attention is the marked 
increase in tlie total number of prisoners remaining in the various 
jails of the province, as compared with previous years, f. e., 11,857, 
against 11.401, at the close of 1896; the former number 
having only been exceeded in the years 1888 and 1889, when 
the figures reached 12.416 and 12,034 respectively. Taking 
into consideration, too, the fact that, on the occasion of the 
Jubilee celebration of the 60th anniversary of the accession of 
Her Majesty a general gaol delivery took place, at which 1846 
prisoners were released, and 4,509 others were granted partial 
remissions not entitling them to release on that date, one would 
have looked for a large diminution in place of an excess of 456 
over the year immediately preceding. As, however, the condi- 
' tions of the releases and remissions are not given, we must 
suppose that the sentences of those actually released would 
have expired during the year and that the terms which the 4,509 
were undergoing did not so terminate even when shortened, 
If so, the effects will appear in a future rej^ort, so that the 
increase may be looked upon as real and it is probably suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for by the explanation afforded, of ** bad 
l&rvests and high prices." 

This reasoning receives strong confirmation, too, from the 
fact that, while offences against the person ** were fewer by 
470, those against proTOrty " increased by ^,320, the majority 
being probably Theft and its accompaniment, Receiving 
stolen property," there being against these offences the res¬ 
pectable totals of 4,674 and 2,808 respectively. Perhaps one 
of the most interesting points to be noted is the actual cost 
to the country of housing, guarding and feeding the prisoneia 
of the province for 12 months, and this we find tobe Rs, 9,33,6x5, 
or an average of Rs. 73-6-6 per prisoner. In the year under 
review the only set off against this expenditure, in the shape of 
cash earnings, appears to be the sum of Bs. 73,918-9, or'an aver¬ 
age of Bs. 6-7 per working prisoner, as against Rs, 1,27,280-10 
and ii«42 during 1896,leaving a balance of Rs. 8,59,69710 
be defrayed by the State ; and, had it not been for garden and 
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dairy produce supplied free from home raising to the amount 
of 48,171, the bill would have been a still heavier one. 

With regard to the falling off in cash profits, this would 
appear to be very largely accounted for by balances outstand¬ 
ing at the close of the year, some of which appear to have 
been subsequently recovered, as also to stock purchased and 
not yet expended. 

The increased number of juvenile offenders sentenced to 
imprisonment, when ‘'whipping'" could have been inflicted, 
attracts the attention of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
but until the hoped for juvenile reformatory has beea made 
available, the Magistrate would appear to be in a difficult 
position when dealing with youthful delinquents. The boy, 
especially if sprung from criminal stock, is little likely to 
prefer the usage which he may expect from his father, in case 
of disobedience, to the ephemeral inconvenience of the same 
as inflicted by law ; and yet incarceration among the criminal 
population of the land is not calculated to improve his morals. 
Separation from a thieving father is pre-eminently what he 
requires, but this cannot be provided for until the Reformatory 
is an accomplished fact. 

Vital statistics continue to be encouraging reading. An 
average of 31 per thousand of daily sick and of 16*33 
deaths among the same number is, probably, a much more 
favourable one than that obtaining amongst the free popula¬ 
tion. The general behaviour of prisoners in the various jails 
of the province appears to have markedly improved during 
the year under review, as the grand total of punishments 
inflicted fell from 33)878 in 1896 to 30.024 in 1897, and the 
difference, vtz, 3,854, occurs mainly under " offences relating 
to work,” which account for a diminution of 2.627, other 
offences fluctuating but slightly, with the exception of “all othiss. 
breaches of jail rules ” which show a falling off of 963. 

The idea of employing prisoners in agricultural labour, as 
carried on at the Shahpur jail, appears to be an excellent and 
profitable one, as we find that, that establishment supplied 
food stores, &C., free of cost to the amount of Rs. 3,020-7-7^- 
figures only exceeded at the Central Jails at Lahore and Mont¬ 
gomery, and thus reduced the cost per prisoner to the excep¬ 
tionally low rate of Rs. 22-1 per annum. The extension of 
this principle would appear to be advisable. 

On the whole, the jails of the Punjab appear to have been 
excellently administer^ during the year 1897. They are costly 
establishments, but this would seem to be a condition inherent 
in their maintenance. 
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Rodents Corner.—By Henry Sbton Merriman. Macmillan 
& Co. London. 

A mong our younger novelists, there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Seton Merriman stands in the first rank. His 
stories, although somewhat unequal, are always interesting, 
and whatever his shortcomings—and he has his defects—dulness, 
at any rate, finds no place among them. None of his later 
works have, ifl our opinion, touched T'Ae Sowers ; but Roderis 
Comer probably comes, on the whole, nearest to it, although 
it can hardly be described as an altogether pleasant story. 
There is in it less complication of issues ; and the characters— 
disagreeable as some of them are—are more convincing than 
some of those in his earlier novels. The plot turns on the 
machinations of a couple of scoundrels to get into their hands 
a monopoly of a chemical substance called malgamite, an 
essential material in the manufacture of paper. The prepara¬ 
tion of malgamite is one of the deadliest of Industries and the 
workers engaged in it die off at an amazing rate. Taking 
advantage of the fashionable craze of the day for philan¬ 
thropic movements, these two conspirators put forward a 
scheme which is ostensibly intended to make it innocuous, but 
which is in reality merely a device for getting the trade into 
their own hands. Aristocratic persons give their support to 
** the development of a definite scheme for the amelioration of 
the condition of our fellow-beings.*' The Malgamite Fund 
becomes a fashionable charity and many thoroughly honest 
AkM straightforward individuals are drawn into what, In the 
disguise of benevolence, is a gigantic swindle, while others, 
who are neither honest nor straightforward, lend it their coun¬ 
tenance for a consideration. A corner is established, enormous 
profits are made, but the workmen die even more rapidly than 
before, and the papermakers, who have to buy their malgamite 
at the manufacturers* own price, are being ruined by it. The 
reader must be left to discover for himself how the bubble is 
burst, together with the various side issues of love and of hate 
which are cleverly interwoven with the thread of the tale. In 
Von Holzen, Mr. Merriman has presented us with a thorough- 
paced villain who has absolutely no scruples, and is prepared 
to commit murder with no more compunction than he., experi¬ 
ences when he steals, from the hands of a corpse, the guldens 
which ^ve been paid as the price of a valuable trade secret., 
A man of iron nerve and infinite coolness and self-control, he’ 
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is in great contrast to his partner who lacks the backbone, 
rather than the will, to be thorough even in villainy. A pretty, 
but exceedingly slangy and unconventional young girl, fresh 
from school, supplies most of the humour of the book, while in 
Dorothy Roden we have one of those honest, stout-hearted 
and good women whom this writer loves to depict. The real 
hero of the story, Tony Cornish, is a fine character. Mr. 
Merriman's books are so clever and so eminently readable 
that we cannot but regret that he should try to heighten the 
effect of his style by frequent sententious utterances of little 
meaning when analysed, and by an occasional display of cheap 
cynicism which is frequently inconsistent with his belief in his 
own characters. As, for instance, when Roden refuses to give 
op his connection with the malgamite because he wants to 
make more money and marry Mrs. Vansittart, he says : It 

is only a question of money. It always is with women. And 
not one in a hundred cares how the money is made.” 

And the writer adds : Which, of course, is not true ; for 

no woman likes to see her husband’s name on a biscuit or 
a jam-pot.” 

And again, when he enunciates the opinion ** that intimacy 
with any who has made for himself a great name leads to the 
inevitable conclusion that he is unworthy of it,” which is not 
only cynical but rather an unnecessarily elaborate rendering of 
the very old proverb that *^no man is a hero to his valet.” The 
writer's English, too, is not always impeccable. Carelessness 
in writing is, however, no doubt, to blame for a frequent dis¬ 
regard of the subjunctive mood which is jarring to the critical 
reader; a trifling defect, perhaps, but for that reason easily 
remedied. 


Rupirt of Hentzau, By Anthony Hope. London: 
millan and Co. 1898. 

I F the general opinion that a sequel to a good story is, as a 
rule, flat, stale and unprofitable, be correct, an exception 
must be made in favour of Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau, 
There is no falling off either in the spirit of the narrative 
or in vigour of style and brightness and grace of dialogue* 
And although we are confronted with the same daring im¬ 
probabilities which give to the Prisoner of Zenda the sem¬ 
blance of a Gilbertian opera, they are so toned down 
that they seem almost natural. That men should risk their 
lives to save the honour of a woman—and such a woman as 
Queen Flavia—^by rescuing a compromising letter from the 
hands of her enemies is, of course, quite according to pre¬ 
cedent and the rules of chivalry. That an ordinary English 
gentleman should, from whatever cause, bear so close a resem- 
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blance to the monarch of a foreign kingdom as to be s^hle 
twice successfully to personate him among his own subjects, 
is less probable. Biit readers of the Prisoner of Zenda^ having 
accepted and condoned this improbability, will find no diffi* 
culty in doing so a second time and will feel nothing but 
gratitude to Mr. Hope for allowing them to see more of the 
gallant and chivalrous Rudolf Rassendyll. We are disposed 
to quarrel with him, however, for having failed to find a more 
satisfactory way out of the difficult position into which he 
leads this hero than his death at the hands of the most con- 
tentptible villain of the story. Death is probably the only 
artistic ending to a situation which threatens endless compli¬ 
cations and difficulties, but we should have preferred that he 
should die fighting against odds rather than by a bullet in his 
back directed by a treacherous valet. Life, no doubt, is full of 
these little ironies, but in romance of the order of Rupert of 
Hentzau some concession might well be made to idealism. 
The illustrations, which are by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, are 
good ; and although the artist does not quite realise our con 
ception of Queen Flavia, we must congratulate him on the 
skill with which he has preserved the likeness of the various 
personages in the different pictures. 

A Philosopher's Romance.-^By John Berwick. MacMillan 
& Co. 

R eaders who delight in old fashioned romance which 
concerns itself with love and a<iventure rather than 
with subtle analysis of character or difficult social problems, 
may be recommended to read A Philosopher's Romance^ which 
they will find both charming and thrilling. The scene is laid in 
.Italy in the present day, and the writer shows an intimate 
knowledge of the place and its people. There is no lack in the 
story of dramatic situations or of sensational incident, and 
should any captious reader be inclined to cavil at the latter, 
we would remind him that melodramatic situations actually 
occur in Italy which to English minds are suggestive of the 
boards of the Adel phi. The book abounds in excellent des- 
criptive*passages which alone would make it worth reading; 
as, for instance, the description of the Bora, “ that terrible 
wind which is at once the scourge and the saving" of so many 
Italian toy^ns 

Tbe narrow alley was black in the shade of the tall old houses, with their 
dark windows, that seemed to me like the closed eyes of the dead, end all the 
space between the frozen footway and the strip of clear sky overhead was full 
of tbe unearthly, unforgettable sound of the wind. It shrieked among the 
stars, and moaned through shadowed archways, it buffeted the swinging signs 
’ o(.tbe little drtnkiug*shops, and hurled itself like some invisible monster 
against everything in its path ; there was not an inch of brick or wood or stone 
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or iron in die eitj tlwt did not give bnck its iqr diillf nor an angle that did not 
echo its ghastljr breath. I stnmbled along as warily as might be. for even 
without the terrible force of the wind the frost had rendered one’s footing inse¬ 
cure, and I suppose my misery must have half crazed me, for when a dark 
object was suddenly blown towards me on the ground I stooped and dntched 
it as an animal pounces on its prey. I was nearing one of those streets which 
serve in new Soioporto to connect the Ghetto with the modem part of the 
town, and I pushed on towards the corner round which had been blown the 
magnihcent fur cap I held in my hand. A clear patch of moonlight flooded 
the roadway just here, and as I paused for a second to cling to a post for support 
against an extra strong blast, a man fought his way into the comparative shelter 
of the alley. I saw him like a photograph as he crossed he patch of moon¬ 
light, a young fellow of iive<and-twenty or thereabouts, bare-headed and hand¬ 
some, with clean-cut features like those of a statue, but with none of the ^e- 
minacy which is sometimes associated with the type. 

That the author has something more than the merg tourist’s 
knowledge of the habits and modes of thought of the Italian 
middle classes may be gathered from his account of a visit to 
one of the garden restaurants of Soioporto :— 

The place was very qniet, indeed I think we we were the only people in it 
at the moment ; but in an ither h ^nr or so all those little white-clothed tables 
would be full of light-hearted folk from the town, come out to Barcola in the 
heavily-loaded tram-cars to eat. drink, and be merry ; and in his capacity for 
enjoyment I confess that, in my opinion, the foreigner has a eonaiderable ad¬ 
vantage over the Englishman. Give a ^loportese a plate of fried fish, a bit 
of Cl usty new bread, half a pint of cheap everyday wine ; let him dispose of 
these in the open air, if possible in the vicinity of an oleander tree, which iS 
sufficient to suggest to him a vivid idea of rural seolusion, and he will not only 
be entiiely happy, Imt will return home quite convinced that the aforesaid con¬ 
ditions are the very acme of pleasure. If you can add three or four musieiani 
playing popular melodies upon instruments which mark the progress of the 
evening by getting hourly more out of tune, the enviable inhabitant of Soioporto 
will feel him«elf yet more to be envied. He will clink glasses with his com¬ 
panions, talk eagerly about the merest trifle, grow excited and enthusiastic 
about anything or nothing, indulge in the tritest jokes, itlustrate these with 
perpetual gesture and pantomime, clap loudly and without the slightest self- 
restraint at every pause in the music, the airs of which he often accompanies in 
a melodious and quite unstudied manner ; he will, I say, do all these things, 
enjoy himself for four or five hours in the restaurant garden, and retrace his 
steps to his stuffy little room in town, having expended upon his evening’s ^ 
pleasure anyt'iing you like from sixpence to three times that sum. 

Altogether, A Philosopher*s Romance is, in our opinion, a 
distinct advance on Mr. Berwick’s former book, Phe Secreto( 
Saint FloreU 


Ummagga Jataka (The Story of the Tunnel). Translated from 
the Sinhalese, by T. B. Yatawara, M. C. B., R. A. S. Rate- 
mahatmaya, etc., etc. London: Luzac & Co., Great Russell 
Street; Publishers to the India Office. 1898. 

T he Ummagga Jataka, as the Translator informs us in his 
preface, recounts the story of the life of Buddha as the 
Bodhisatva, the last but one of the five hundred and fifty lives 
through which, as related in the Jatakas, the great Indian sage 
and reformer passed previously to his final appearance as the 
supreme Buddha. The story of the Tunnel, from which tiie 
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Jataka takes its name, and which relates the most remarkable 
of the measures adopted by the great Pandit Mahasaudha to 
secure the final triumph of King V^ddha of Mithila over his 
enemies, is introduced by a series of stories, in the style with 
which we are all familiar, of the questions by the solution of 
which Mahasaudha confounded his rivals at the Court of that 
monarch, of the way in which they arose, and of their solution. 
It is marked by striking beauties of style and language, which 
are far from being wholly lost, if, as Mr. Yatawara tells us, they 
could not be completely reproduced, in the translation. Its 
yalae, which is great, depends largely on the vivid picture which 
it presents of the people, customs, manners and institutions of 
India in a*long past age. Any attempt to analyse it further 
here is out of the question. 

Perhaps the prettiest, if not the most characteristic of all the 
episodes related in it is that of the Bosat's finding of a wife, 
which we cannot do better than transcribe in its integrity. 

From this day forward the glory of the Maha Bosat increased like the waves 
of the milky ocean. All his wealth was controlled by his sister, Udumbara 
D^i. When the I'osat attained his sixteenth year, Udumbara Dfcvi thought, 

“ _My brother has come of age; his power is very great; he should have a 
wife of a caste equal to his own,” and she informed the king of this view. The 
king was pleased, and said. “ Very good, my dear. Tell the 
Thereupon the queen informed the Maha bosatof her intention ; and when the 
agreed, sa 3 nng, ‘ Very well,” the queen continued. “ If so, brother, shall 
we bring a maiden for you froip a suitable family ?” Then the Maha I'Ssat 
reflected, ' Now, her Majesty may obtain an unsuitable wife for me, I will 
therefore go myself and look for one.” He therefore said, “ May it please your 
Majesty not to tell the king for a few days for what purpose I have gone away. 

I shall look for a suitable wife, and when I find one I shall inform you ” The 
queen agreed, saying, “ Very well,” when the Maha Bdsat, after bidding her 
farewell, entered his house and told his bosom friends his intention ; then taking 
with him a tailor's implements, he disguised himself and departed through the 
northern gate into the North Market. 

Now at that time there was a certain ancient but impoverished Situ family 
, living in the North Market-town. There was in that family an only daughter, 
called Amara, whose face was fair to look, upon. She possessed all womanly 
graces and virtues ; she was also very fortunate. Now it happened that on this 
very day the maiden, having boiled water-giuel, started off to go to the field where 
her father was ploughing, and pursued her way along the road on which the 
Maha B5sat was travelling. When he saw her approaching, he thought, “ This 
is a fair maiden. If she has no husband, she will be a fit wife for me. ’ On the 
other hand, Amaia Devi also, on seeing the Maha Bosat, reflected, " If I Hved 
in the house of such a man as this I could restore the position of my family ” 
After fhis the Maha Hosat thought to himself, “ I do not know whether she_ has 
a husband or not ; I shall theremre ascertain the fact from her by means of sig^ns. 
If she is wise, she will understand what I ask by these signs.” And when at a 
distance he bent his fingers and clenched his fist. Amari Dfcvi, too, knowing 
the meaning of the sign made by the B5sat, that he was in^iring from her whe- ’ 
ther she had a husband or not, extended her fingers. Thereupon the Maha 
hSsat, finding that she was not married, stepped near her, and asked her, " What 
is your name, friend ?” Sir 1 my name is tnat which never existed, does not 
exist, and never will exist in this world ” " No creature bonvin tMs world is 
immortal, therefore there is no such name as Amarft (undying), l.an that be 
your name ?” inquired the bSsat. “ Yes, sir !" she replied ” Friend 1 to whom 
are you taltin g this water-gruel.” “ To the first god.” ** Is it to your fitther 
tBatyou take the water-gruel ?" “ Yes, sir ! it is to him.” “ What is your fiither 
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doingf there 7*' “ He is making one into two.” “ Making one into two means 
ploughing. Is ha ploughing, there, friend ?" “ Yes, sir!” “ Where is yout 
tiither ploughing 7” ” In that place from which there is no return.” ” The place 
from which there is no return is the burial-ground. Friend I is he ploughing 
near a cemetery !” “Yes, sir 1” “ Well, friend, when will you return I” ‘‘If ft 
comes, 1 shall not come ; if it does not come, I shall come.’^ “ Friend 1 is your 
father ploughing on the other side of a river 7 For what 1 understand is. this : if 
the river water comes down you will not come ; if not, you will.” “ Yes, sir I” 
she replied. After they had thus spoken, Amara D^vi offered him some water- 
gruel, saying, “ Sir ! drink this w'ater-gruel.” The Bosat, thinking it 
ungracious to refuse the first task imposed on one, said, “ Yes, I will drink.” 
Then Amara D^vl took the pot of gruel from her head and placed it on the 
ground, while the Bosat reflected, “ Now, if this maiden gives me the gruel 
without first washing the jar and giving me water in it, I shall forsake her at this 
very place ” But Amara Devi, having filled the jar with water, gave it to* him, 
ana after placing the empty jar on the ground without giving it Into his hands, 
stirred the pot of water-gruel, and filled the jar with it. However^ there was not 
sufficient rice in the gruel. The Bosat therefore said, “ What, friend ! this gruel 
is very weak.” And she replied, “ We did not get water.” “ What I when your 
field was in blossom it had no water ?” continued the Pan4it. “ Yes, my lord, 
it is so,” she replied. 

Thus, keeping a part of the water gruel for her father, she gave the rest to the 
B6sat. After drinking it and washing his hands and mouth, he said to her, 
“ Friend I I shall go to your house. Tdl me the way.” Amara D^vl, saying 
“ Very well,” told him the way to her house thus : “ Take this road, and when 
you enter the inner village you will see a certain boutique where they keep for 
sale balls of dough made of flour and sugar. Proceed a little further till you see 
another boutique where they sell water-gruel. When you reach this spot and go 
a little further you will see a kobbUla-tree in full blossom. When you reach that 
tree take the road which is towards that hand by which you eat. Do not take 
the road that lies towards the hand with which you do not eat, or, in other words, 
take the southern road. This way (or this market-town) will lead you to my 
parents' house ; you had better find the way I have just indicated,” 

Here ends the case of the path which was not definitely pointed out. 

Thus Amara DfevI, having directed the Bosat, went on her way with the water 
gruel for her father, and the Bosat went to Amara Dfevi’s house by the way she 
had told him. After this the mother of Amara Dfcvi, seeing the Pandit, onered 
him a seat, and asked of him, “ Son I can I offer you any water-gruel to drink 7 
And he replied, “ Mother ! our sister Amarti Divi gave me some water-gruel to 
drink.” At this the mother of Amara D^vi thought, “ Thiz person must be one 
who has come here for the sake of my daughter.” And the B5sat, noticing the 
poverty of the family, said to her, “ Mother ! I am a tailor Have you got 
anything to be stitched ?” “ Son !” she continued, “ there are pillows, torn 
clothes, and other things to be stitched, but I have not got the means to get them 
sewn " He then replied, “ Mother ! there is no need of money. Bring them ; 

I will stitch them.” Thereupon the mother of Amara D^vi brought and gave 
him some torn clothes she had to be mended. Thus he mended all the clothes 
and other necessaries which the villagers wanted to be repaired, for all things 
undertaken by a virtuous man always succeed and prosper to his satisfaction. 
Then he said to Amara Dfevl’s mother, “ Mother ! publish tlxis in every street.” 
And she made it known all over the village ; and the Bosat, completing all the 
tailoring work as soon as it was brought, earned one thousand massas that veiy 
day. Amara Devi’s mother, having cooked the mid-day mesd for the BSsat to 
eat, inquired of him, “ Son ! how much sice shall I clean for dinner 7” And the 
Bbsat replied, “ Mother I cook sufficient for all in the house.” She then cooked 
rice, making it well flavoured and seasoned. 

Amara D^vl returned home carrying on her head a bundle of firewood, and in 
the fold of her dress a sheaf of leaves from the jungle, and setting down the 
bundle of firewood near the front door, entered the house from the back door. 
Her father returned home when it was getting dark. Sundry tasteful dishes 
were provided for the Bosat. Amark D^vi having waited on her parents, partook 
of food herself, and after they had finished eating, the daughter having washed 
and anointed the feet of her parents, pexfonnedthe same services for the Bbsat, 
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And the than for s few days, with the ot^eet of obeerviag and 

learning the character of Amart D^I. 

Now one day the B5sat to test her said to Amai^ Div!, " Amara D^vl, my 
dear 1 take a^ut half a seer of rice, and with it cook me some gruel, rice, and 
cake." She, without saying, " How^can 1 cook so many things with only half a 
seer of rice," was willing to do as she was bidden, and sayinf, '* well, 1 
shall do as you wish," cleaned half a seer of rice, boiled the whole grains, made 
water-gruel with the broken grains, and with the ricedust prepared cakes and all 
other suitable sweetmeats. She gave the Maha Bdsat water-gruel and cakes. 
As soon as he took a mouthful of this w'ater-gruel, such was its sweetness that 
all nerves of the palate were affected by it; but to try her he spat out the mouth¬ 
ful of water-gruel he had taken, saying, “ Friend I since you do not _ know how 
to cook, why did you waste my rice P' Amark D^I, wi^out taking offence, 
gave him the cakes, saying, “ My lord ! if the waler-CTuel is not good, eat these 
cakes." As soon as the cakes were tasted, such was tneir sweet ^vour that his 
sense of taste was overpowered by it. As before, he spat this out. _ Even this 
did not provoke the maiden, for she then gave him rice, saying, “If it is so, take 
this rice " When a little of it was placed in the mouth, all the palatal nerves 
i^ere titillated. 

Now the Bdsat, as if in anger, said, “ I^ou do not know how to cook, why 
did you waste the substance I earned with dimculty ?" He then mixed all the 
three courses together, and smearing her head and body with them, told her to 
stand near the door in the sun. Amaia D^vl without the least anger said, 

“ Very well," and stood near the door in the sun. Then Maha Bdsat, finding 
that there was no pride in her, said, “ Friend I come here." She, for her part, 
without waiting to be bade a second time, came to him at once. When the 
Bdsat left the city, he had brought with him one thousand massas and a fine 
kasi cloth in his betel-bag. This he took out, and, placing it in the hands of 
Aman Devi, said, “ Friend 1 go with your mother, and after bathing come to me 
dressed in this.” She'did as he bade her. The Pan4it then gave all the massas 
he earned by tailoring, and also those he brought with him, to Amarft Dhvi’s 

B arents, yjd comforting the old people he said, “ Take no thought of your 
velihoo^ and led Amara Divi away with him into the city. With the view 
of testing her further he kept her in the house of the gate-keeper, and telling 
the gate-keeper's wife of tus plan, he went to his house. Then he sent for two 
of his men, and, giving them a thousand massas, said, “ I brought and left a 
woman at such a house ; take these thousand massas with you, and test her 
fidelity.” So saying, he despatched them. They went there as the BSsat had 
bade them, and offered her the thousand massas to tempt her. Amara D&vi thus 
replied, “ These thousand massas are not worthy to wash my husband's feet," and 
rejected their proposal. These men went and informed the hosat of it. But the 
Bosat sent these men three times over, and even at the third time she did not 
accept their pr^osal. He, therefore, on the fourth occasion told them to bring 
her by force. They then went and brought her against her wish. Amarfi DhvI 
(when brought before the BosaO could not recognise the Maha Bosat, as he was 
arrayed in his state ropes, and she smiled and wept as she looked at him. The 
Pa^^it inriuired of her the cause of her smiling and weeping. To this Amara 
D&vi replied, “ My lord I when I saw you( divine splendour, and realised that 
it was not undeserved, I reflected that the merit you have gained by virtuous 
acts in your former births was inconceiveable, and 1 smiled with joy. I wept 
through love for you when I thought that you would now scorn my words, and by 
seduemg women maintained and protected by others, or W committing adultery, 
you might go to perdition in a future birth.’* The Bosat having tried her 
and found out that sne was a pure-minded woman, sent her back to the place 
from ewhich she was brought, saying, “ As she does not believe me, keep her in 
the same place whence she was brought." And again, assuming the disgiuse 
of a tailor he went to her that very ni^t, slept there, and early on the following 
morning he returned to the place, and informed Udumbara I^i that he had 
brought a suitable Kumarika to his wife. The queen, having informed the 
king about the matter, decorated Amara Divi with all a woman’s ornaments for 
the feet, ears, neck, and hands, and placed her on the great dais. Then by the 
royal command the great city of Mithila, seven yodunas in extent, was variously 
decorated with gilded flag^, and abe was placed in an upright poiituie 
in a splendidly adorned state chario.^ so that all the 'popnuce might 
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easily behold her beauty; for they feared that if she reclined, none of the ■ 
citizens would see whether she was dark or foir, puny oi* well-fomied, and thus 
attended by a great procession, like a young god^ss attended by crowds of 

g ods, she was escort^ through the streets of the town to the house of the Maha 
oaat, where she plighted her troth, and was given in marriage to him. On 
the wedding-day of the BSsat the king sent him various and numerous presents, 
none worth less than a thousand pieces of gold Among the citizens of Mithila, 
from the king and his courtiers down to the cow-herds, there was not one who 
did not bring with him one or more presents. Amard Dfcvi divided the presents 
sent by the king into two equal shares, and returned one half to the king, re¬ 
taining the other half. Thus she divided all the presents sent to her, even 
those sent by Udumbara Dfcvi, into two equal i>arts, and returned one half, 
keeping the_ other In this manner she won the hearts of all the citizens of 
that great city, Mithila, in one oay, even in one second. From this time for¬ 
ward the Bosat, who is precious as the apple of the eye to the three worlds, 
lived in happiness with Amara D^vl, instructing the king in things temporal 
and spiritual. 


Sfr Henry Lawrence, the Pacificator. By Lieutenant-General 
J. J. McLeod Innes, R. E., V. C. With Portrait. Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press. 1898. 

P erhaps the most salient feature of this admirable sketch 
of the career of one of the greate.st of Indian Adminis¬ 
trators, and that which will be most interesting to students 
of Indian politics, is the author’s judicial treatment of the 
differences which arose between Sir Henry Lawrence and Lord 
Dalhousie in connexion with our policy in the Punjab, and 
one of which was, at the same time, the subject of prolonged, 
and, at the last, acrimonious, controversy between the former 
and his brother, the future Viceroy. The first of these differ¬ 
ences, as is well known, concerned the disposition of the 
Province after the crushing defeat of the KhaLsa at Gujarit, 
The final arrangement made by Lord Hardinge for the gov¬ 
ernment of the Punjab, when the treaty of Bhairowal was 
substituted for that of Lahore, had been that of carrying on the 
administration in the name of the minor Maharaja, through a 
British Minister assisted by a Council of Regency. It was 
under that system that Sir Henry Lawrence, the first Resident, 
and practically the supreme ruler, of the Province had earned, 
and justly earned, the title of Pacificator. In spite of the 
doubtful temper of the soldiery and the intrigues of the 
Maharani, we are told, the genial accessibility, the freedom 
of discussion, the manly sympathy and the readiness to redress 
wrongs and evils, united with the sturdy capacity for rule 
and the freedom from ail tendency to intrigue or nat^rowness 
of demeanour, that were found to prevail, won in a marvellous 
degree the feelings of all classes of the people, sardars, chiefs, 
landholders and peasantry alike.” 

But Lord Dalhousie had now made up his mind that this 
system had broken down, or rather, that it was essential to 
inflict condign punishment on the Sikh nation, guilty and 
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lonocent aKke for the treachery of the few aod the flame ft 
had kindled. He had announced his decision to Sir Henry, 
who proposed to issue a proclamation in a very different, spirit, 
in language which, if, in some particulars, not wholly unpro¬ 
voked, was almost intolerable in its harshness. 

** In my conversation with yon a few days ago,” he said » 

1 took occasion to say to you that my mode of conducting public 
business, in the administration with which 1 am entrusted, and especially, 
with the confidential servants of the Government, are, (dio) to si>eak with 
perfect openness, without any reserve, and plainly to tell my mind with¬ 
out disguise or mincing of words. In pursuance of that system^ I now 
remark on the proclamation you have proposed. It is objectionable 
in matter, because, from the terms in which it is worded, it is 
calculated to eonvey to those who are engaged in this shameful war 
^an expectation of much more favourable terms, much more extended 
immunity from punishment, than I consider myself justified in 
granting, them. It is objectionable in manner ; because (uninten¬ 
tionally, no doubt)* its whole tone substitutes you personally, as the 
Resident at Lahore, for the Government which you represent. It 
is calculated to raise the inference that a new state of things is 
arising ; that the fact of your arrival with a desire to bring peace to 
the Punjab is likely to affect the warlike measures of the Government; 
and that you are come as a peacemaker for the Sikhs, as standing 
between them and the Government. , ., This cannot be .... There 
must be entire identity between the Government and its agent, who¬ 
ever he is..., 1 repeat, that I can allow nothing to be said or done 
which should raise the notion that the policy of the Government of 
India, Or its intentions, depend on your presence as Resident in the 
Punjab, or the presence of Sir F. Currie instead. By the orders of 
the Court oi Directors, that policy is not to be finally declared until 
after the country is subjected to our military possession, and after a 
full review of the whole subject. The orders of the Court shall be 
obeyed by me. 1 do not seek for a moment to conceal from you that 
1 have seen no reason whatever to depart from the opinion that the 
peace and vital interests of the British Empiie now require that the 
power of the Sikh Government should not only be defeated, but sub¬ 
verted and their dynasty abolished .... I am very willing that a pro¬ 
clamation should be issued by you, but bearing evidence that it 
proceeds from Government. It^ may notify that no teiins can be 
given but unconditional submission ; yet that, on submission being 
immediately made, nd man’s life shall be forfeited for the part he has 
taken in hostilities against the British Government.” 

The gravamen of this letter, says the author, lay less in its 
tone towards Sir Henry than in the treatment it seemed to 
foreshadow for the Punjab and its people. “ His anxiety waa 
deeply aroused. He feared the worst ; that is, that all chance 
was at an end of securing a friendly feeling of good will and 
alliance in the frontier race, and that one of bitter alienattoo, 
hatred and hostility would prevail.” 

Lord Dalhousle himself was not wholly unimpressed with 
these views. But annexation he would not forego, and, in his 
conclusion that it was unavoidable, he had the support of 
John Lawrence. On its becoming known, in the ^middle of 
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March, that this decision was irrevocable, Sir Henry tender* 
ed his resignation. When, however. Sir Henry Elliot, tbe 
Foreign Secretary, deputed for the purpose by Lord Dal- 
housie, waited on him and explained to him that " the Gov¬ 
ernor-General particularly desired that he should continue in 
his leading position in the Punjab, if only for the special reason 
that it would ensure his having the best opportunity for effect¬ 
ing his great object, the fair and even indulgent < considera¬ 
tion of the vanquished/’ he was prevailed upon to reconsider 
his decision. The eventual arrangement for the administra¬ 
tion, however, was that it should be conducted by a trium¬ 
virate consisting of Sir Henry Lawrence as President ; his 
brother, John Lawence as Revenue, and Mr. Mansel, as 
Finance, Member ; an arrangement under which, as ^ our 
author adds, the great duty of effecting the pacification of 
the Province, removing irritation and introducing contentment 
and peace, rested largely on Sir Henry ; and it is largely due to 
the manner in which he performed that duty that the subsequent 
history of the Province has not justified the apprehensions with 
which he viewed its annexation. 

Of the other differences which developed themselves in the 
course of the administration, the only one that led to serious 
friction and calls for special notice, related to the treatment of 
the old Jaghirdars. But there was another question tbe policy 
adopted with regard to which by Lord Dalhousie was distinctly 
opposed to the convictions of Sir Henry Lawrence. Sir Henry, 
had he been allowed his way, would have fostered, in the Trans- 
Sutlej States, an aristocracy similar to that which had long 
existed and been wisely recognised in the Cis-Sutlej, where, 
such men as the Rajas of Patiala and Jini materially influenced, 
guided and ruled the people. But Lord Dalhousie would have 
none of this. The results of this error were apparent when 
the mutiny broke out. The men of the Cis-Sutlej States, 
under the guidance of their natural leaders, at once “ declared 
** for the British, kept open the road to Dehli, furnished 
valuable contingents, and gave important aid throughout the 
siege,” while, with the single exception of Kapurthala, no other 
Trans-Sutlej Sikh thus voluntarily came forward. Even when, 
on July 23rd, John Lawrence called on the Sikh Chiefs to 
furnish men for the war, ** the result,” says Lieutenant-General 
Innes, was that no levies of real Sikhs under their own 
leaders ever seem to have joined at all, though a body of gun¬ 
ners and sappers was organized; and a large number of Muzha- 
bfs—low-caste Sikhs—were raised from among the canal work¬ 
men by the irrigation engineers, and converted into sappers and 
pioneers for employment at Delhi; while, in contrast to them, 
leaders and chiefs of the Muhammadan, Mdltin and frontier 
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tribes, under the influence of Edwardes and the frontier officers, 
raised regiment after regiment of their Path 4 o, and 

other followers (not Sikhs at all), who marched down to the 
seat of war, and aided in the conflict at Dehli. One often 
reads loosely worded allusions to John Lawrence having sent 
down large bodies of newly-raised Sikhs to Dehli. In point of 
fact, he sent none but the few mentioned above. Those who 
aided us at Dehli were the CisSutlej Sikhs and the Mdltin 
and frontier Muhammadans, besides the Kashmir contingent of 
2,000 men, who arrived shortly before Dehli was stormed. 

After the capture of Delhi, when the storm had been weather¬ 
ed and the tide had turned—but not till then—the Trans- 
Sutlej Sikhs came forward and enlisted in thousands, raising 
the strength of the Punjab troops, it is said, up to some yo,000 
men.” 

Lord Dalhousie’s peremptory ruling on this question of culti¬ 
vating an aristocracy left no room for diversity of opinion be¬ 
tween the two brothers. But it was otherwise with the cognate 
question of the recognition of the jaghirdars, in respect of 
which a wide discretion had been left to the Board. Each case 
had to be decided on its merits, and the friction that arose be¬ 
tween John Lawrence, who, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
stood out for economy, and Sir Henry, who attached greater 
importance to securing the good-will of the people, at last 
reached the dimensions of a public scandal. Lord Dalhousie, 
to whom disputed cases were referred, appears commonly to 
have sided with John Lawrence, and Sir Henry felt that his 
position was becoming untenable and tendered his resig¬ 
nation, which was accepted. Sir Henry was transferred to Raj- 
putana, where it fell to him to settle the adoption question on a 
more liberal footing than that hitherto followed by Lord Dal¬ 
housie, while it was reserved for Lord Canning, after the Mutiny, 
tft rectify to some extent the errors which followed his depar¬ 
ture from the Punjab. 


Common Salt ; Its use and necessity for the Maintenance of 
Health and the Prevention of Disease, By C. Godfrey 
Gumpel, Fellow of the Physiological Society, etc. London: 
Swan, Bonnenschein & Co., Limited, Paternoster Square. 
1898. 


M r. Godfrey Gumpel has followed up the little book on 
the natural immunity against cholera, and the preven¬ 
tion of this and other allied diseases by simple physiological 
means, which he published three years ago, and which was 
reviewed at length in these pages, by a more elaborate treatise 
under the above title, in which he discusses, in great detail, 
the history and physical properties of common salt and the 
functiens it performs in the human body, in health and disease. 

A 
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What, among other things, we understand Mr. Gumpel to 
maintain in this very suggestive work is that the susceptibility 
of man to a large number of serious diseases, notably such as 
depend upon the state of the blood, connotes a deficiency of 
sodium>chloride—common-salt—in the blood serum, and that 
what is indicated for the purpose of diminishing the suscep¬ 
tibility in question is that the supply of ^alt derived by the 
system from the food consumed should be supplemented, from 
time to time, in certain other ways, which he describes ; as, for 
instance, by drinking daily, soon after rising in the morning, 
half a pint of a solution of salt in water, of suitable strength, 
vis.^ about i per cent., and, if necessary, repeating the dose once 
or twice during the day, and by warm salt water baths of the 
density of sea-water. 

What, it seems to us, the author actually proves, is that a 
deficiency of sodium-chloride in the blood serum gives rise to 
morbid conditions which, where they do not at once produce 
more serious consequences, may not unreasonably be expected 
to increase the susceptibility of the organism to diseases of 
the kind he has in view ; and this, if it does not amount to 
demonstration of the first part of his theory, may be said 
to be a near approach to it. The weak part of the theory 
appears to us to lie in the absence of all proof that a deficiency 
of common salt in the blood is a frequent condition, or that, 
when it occurs, it is generally the result of a deficiency in the 
quantity supplied to the system ab exleto^ and not rather of 
physiological conditions which no increase of that supply can 
be expected to affect. 

Among the facts upon which the authoi’s view of the impor¬ 
tance of the part played by common salt in the maintenance of 
health is based, are that the ability of the red-blood corpuscles 
to preserve their proper shape, and so discharge their function 
of absorbing oxygen and distributing it throughout the body, 
depends upon the presence in the blood serum of a certain 
proportion—0*4 to 0*5 per cent—of this substance, in the ab¬ 
sence of which the corpuscles absorb water from the serum, 
swell till they assume a spherical form and ultimately burst 
and discharge their hcemoglobin and potash salts into the 
serum, where the latter salts not only set up chemical changes 
which result in depriving the blood itself of its sodium-chloride, 
but act as a violent poison on the heart. 

As to the effect of the distension of the red blood corpuscles, 
in consequence of want of salt in the blood, to a degree short 
of their actual destruction, Mr. Gumpel says : 

1 am not cognisant of any experiments ever having been made to 
answer that question ; but the wonderful perfection of the appliances 
and means that are available in the modern physiological laboratories 
should overcome the difficulties which surround such an inquiiy. 

The experiments undertaken by many physiologists have deter- 
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mined the fact, that the absorption of oxygen by the blood if not a 
mere physical phenomenon. 

One hundred volumes of pure water absorb, at the temperature of 
the human body, about i volume of oxygen, and any substance held in 
solution, whether mineral oi organic, diminishes this amount. 

The aiterial blood of dogs was found to contain about 19 to so, and 
that of some herbivorn—sheep and rabbits—only 10 to 15 volumes of 
oxygen in loo volumes of blood.'*' This absorption of so large a 
volume of oxygen is explained by Liebigf as being due to this gas 
entering into a loose combination with the bcemoglobin of the blood 
corpuscles. 

The question now before us is : Can the blood corpuscles, when in 
a swollen glnbul.!!' foim, which may be designated (if it not actually 
is) a disc.ised condition, pioperly perform this chemical function of 
qpmbming with oxygen in the lungs ? 

I think we ate jusiihcd in our contention, that this is not the case : 
that, nan^ely, the nlood cannot absorb the gas, and if it does so, it 
takes plifce imperfectly and under difficult and unfavourable condi* 
tions. 

The following considerations and facts will support us in our con¬ 
tention. We fiist need but remember what was said about the ductile 
nature of the corpuscles, which allowed them to elongate—in fact alter 
their shape to accommodate themselves in their passage through the 
fine capill -ries—and we can at once understand how difficult, if not 
impossible, it trust be for the swollen globules to pass through these 
capillaiies, especially when the lung has inhaled atmospheric air of a 
low temperature, which lather tends to contract the fine blood vessels. 

This must naturally produce a check in the circulation of the blood 
in the lungs, with all the concomitant phenomena of dyspnoea, and, as 
a result, an insufficient oxygenation of the blood. 

But there is another cause acting against the absorption of oxygen 
by the enlarged globules. Manassein,;}; who submitted the blood of 
178 different animals to about 40,000 experiments, found that the blood 
corpuscles become enlaiged, through the absorption of oxygen, in the 
proportion of i to fio. When now the corpuscles are already dis¬ 
tended, and have approached the globular or death form, we can 
logically asMime that such onl.ngement has a limit, and that thus 
a resistance is offered to a fufther extension j that is to the absorption 
of oxygen. 

A more positive proof of the inability of distended corpuscles to 
ab&oib oxygen is afforded by the following experiments. The red cor¬ 
puscles give the colour to the blood. vYhen charged with oxygen this 
colour IS a bright provided that the corpuscles are in their normal 
biconcave shape. After the blood has passed through the capillaries 
of the tissues and the various oigans, it loses oxygen, absorbs carbonic 
acid, and is now of a dark colour. Upon the blood reaching the 
heart and ihence the lungs, it is recharged with oxygen, gives off car¬ 
bonic^ acid and appears again bright red. The absorbed oxygen is 
hence a cause of the bright colour of the blood. 

But there is another method of effecting this change of colour. It 
has been ascertained that, when the corpuscles are of the normal bicon¬ 
cave form, the blood appears led ; but that, if through .an addition of 
water they swell and become globular, the blood assumes a black 
colour. VVhen now a pioportionate quantity of common salt is added 

• Bunge, pp. 239, 240. 

t Zuntz, Die Case des Blutes^ Hermann, iv.b, p. 48 . 

j Roliet, Physiologie des Blutes, Hermann, iv.a, p. 22 , 
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to this black blood, it has the effect of restoring the corpuscles (unless 
they have been killed, as pointed out above) to their normal biconcave 
state, and thus of reviving ike healthy red colour afthe blood. 

Moreover, as Dr- W, Steven$§ relates as the result of his experience ; 
“ The blood becomes black exactly in proportion to the dintinution of 
its saline matter ; and when this is diminished to a certain extent, the 
vital current becomes so vapid as to be totally incapable of stimulating 
the heart. When such blood is exposed to the air it does not become 
red, but when we add a small portion of saline matter, even to this, 
black and dead fluid, the scarlet or arterial colour is immediately 
restored.” 

“ When we cut out a piece of the red crassamenturo from healthy 
blood, which has just coagulated, and immerse this in distilled water, 
the water rapidly attracts the saline ingredients out of the clot. In 
proportion as this takes place the colour changes, and m a short 
period it becomes perfectly black.” 

** When we take this black clot out of the distilled water and expose 
it directly to the air it lemains black, or if we immerse it in ajar of 
pure oxygen, the oxygen can now no more redden its colour tnah it 
can change the colour of the blackest ink. There is but one way by 
which the red colour can be restored, and that is neither by air, iron, nor 
oxygen, but by restoring to the blood the saline matter which it has 
lost ; and when we sprinkle or rub a small quantity of the muriate of 
soda (common salt) on the black clot, not merely led, but a colour 
that is highly arterial, is immediately produced ; or when we make an 
artificial serum by impregnating water with any of the neutral salts,! 
and then take the black clot out of the clear fresh water and immerse 
it in this equally clear saline fluid, it is immediately changed from 
black to a bright red colour.’’ 

We are hence forced to conclude that the blood corpuscles, when 
distended through the absorption of a watery blood serum, are de> 
prived of their faculty of absorbing oxygen in a degree corresponding 
to the deficiency of sodium-chloride in the blood, and we can now well 
understand how futile are the attempts to oxygenate the blood by 
inhaling pure oxygen into the lungs, as is so frequently advised to, 
and is practised by, consumptive patients. The blood will not be in a 
condition to absorb the vital gas, until it has had its corpuscles res* 
tored to their not mal shape by the admixture of a proportionate amount 
of sodium-chloride. 

Into the reasoning, for the most part hypothetical, on which 
Mr. GUmpel bases his conclusions as to the relation between ' 
various diseases and a deficiency of salt in the system, we 
shall not attempt to follow him. Enough has been said to 
convince any unprejudiced reader that such a deficiency, to 
whatever particular consequences it may lead, must be highly 
prejudicial to health ; a truth, indeed, which the majority of 
mankind had long since discovered, in a general wa^, by ex¬ 
perience. 

§ Dr. W. Stevens, Observations on the Blood, London, 1832, p, 15 et 
sea. 

]( Any^ substance which can draw the water out of the corpuscles, will 
effect this, but the normal and natural substance for the human blood is 
sodium chloride. 
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Art. L—ST, THOMAS’ 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF BOMBAY. 


I. The First Attempt. 

W HEN, in 1675, the learned Dr. Fiyer visited the Island 
of Bombay, he noted with disapprobation that (though 
** it was mightily desiied”) the English in Bombay had no 
Church. He had seen Goa the Golden, magnificent in her 
decay. Everywhere his eye had rested on churches, convents, 
colleges and gloiious structures. The bells were for ever 
calling sinful man to prayers. There he saw the Church of 
the Giey Fiiars, dedicated to the gentle St. Francis of. 
Assisium, one of the most beautiful temples in the East; 
there, the splendid Se Prtmactal^ hardly sui passed, so the good 
doctor would have us believe, by any Chuich in his own land ; 
the Cathedral, whose bell had so often clanged the death 
summons to the shuddering wretches in the cells of the Holy 
Inquisition, and warned them that the hour of their autO’da~ 
fh had come ; there also the Church of St. Caitan, built in 
imitation of the Basilica of St. Andrea della Vella at Rome, 

' there convents and Churches, colleges and retreats for 
Jesuit and Carmelite, Dominican and Franciscan, Theatine 
and Augustinian, Oiatorian and what not. But in Bombay—* 
thdbgh it was mightily desiied—no English Chuich. 

There was, to te sure, a burial ground, and it was 
thickly sown. Thomas Mendham was the first Englishman they 
planted there, and Mendham’s Point they called it From 
the Castle and the Barracks to Mendham's Point the passage was 
all too quickly made. The building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association marks the spot where our early English 
were laid, and, perhaps, the tram lines and the roads to the 
Bandstand and Wodehouse run over their resting place. 

In cities should we English he. 

Where cries are rising ever new; 

And men’s incessant>tream goes by 
We who puisne, 

Our business with uo slackening stride. 
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One of the earliest pilgrimages of the writer was to Gold¬ 
smith's tomb, near the Temple Church. It is a plain slab, 
eighteen inches or so above the surface of the ground. Straddle 
across the tomb fore and aft, sat two office-boys, vis-d-vis, an 
allcy-taw bisecting the distance between them. The young 
rogues were enjoying the sunshine of that June day and washing 
their masters' time in the mysteries of “ knuckle down.” How 
Goldsmith’s bones beneath must have crinkled with pleasure I 
And if Mendham's Point is where we have located it, fronting 
our richest seas, the buried English lie there as contentedly, 
with the sough of the sea on botli sides and the rush of their 
grandchildren's children's children overhead, as Oliver under 
plain slab in “ London’s Central roar,” 

Then, again, old Hamilton notes, with withering sarcasm, 
that the Honourable Company had been at mpch charge in 
building forts, but yet had no thought of building a Church. 
In Goa he had counted, from a single knoll, eiglity 
churches and chapels. Perhaps some modern Fryer or 
Hamilton has also noted, as he passed along the stately array 
of magnificent buildings from Apollo Pier to Crawford Market, 
that the English had raised gorgeous structures for their 
Colleges, their Schools, their Public Offices, Municipal Halls 
and Railway Stations, but that the old Church of St, Thomas, 
built when Bombay was poor and harassed, when rfhe bad 
but one inhabitant where she has now fifty, was the only 
structure of any size raised by them to the honour of God, 
that had arrested his attention. 

But, after all, were our countrymen so remiss ? Before Wrenn 
had laid the fiist stone of the great Cathedral,* before, indeed. 
It was quite settled whether the blackened walls of old 
St. Paul's were to bear a roof again, or whether a new temple 
was to rise Phoenix like from the ashes of the old one, the 
foundations^ of our Church in Bombay had been laid afid the 
structure raised above the level of the ground. Streynham 
Master had yet to build the first English Church in Madras, 
and Aurungzebe to grant the site upon which Calcutta was to 
rise. When Fr3'er came, the Island had scarcely been a 
decade in our possession. Both then and for many a long 
year after, she had to fight for her very existence, against 
Portuguese envy and pride, against the Angrta pirate, the 
Sidi of Jinjirah, the revolt of her own soldiers^ a deadly 
climate and pestilence. A space of three years, three short 
years, was the measure of life allotted to an Englishman in 
t his “ very unheath ful Island ” of those days. That learned 

* “ The first stone of the new Cathedral was laid at the soatli>east 
corner of the choir by Mr. Strong, the Mason, and the second by Mr. 
Longland, on June aist, 1675 .” ** A History of St. Paul’s.” Longman. 
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Dane, Carsten Miebuhr, knew what carried them c^* 
died because they slept in the open air and ate piB BBd 
drank strong wines of Poitugal and wore tight clotheif 
Early in her history, a great plague wasted her, as, alas I it 
is wasting her now. Two hundred years ago the Council write 
plaintively; * The mortality this year has been exceeding.** 

We are six,** piteously moans President Waite on another 
occasion, *' including your Council. It is morally impossible 
to longer continue from going underground.** Fluxes, dropsy, 
** barbiers *’ (whereby a roan presently lost the use of hands 
and feetX gout, the stone, malignant and putrid fevers, the 
awful Chinese death (the remedy for which was as bad as the 
disea»»), sent four men out of 6ve in a bullock hearse to 
Mendh<ttn*s Point by the sea. “Val Hurstdrinking aott,” 
is the teise entry in the Surat list of factors about this period, 
and we may surmise that Bombay was not without her Val 
Hursts too. One mU't remember, too, that it was the time that 
Charles II was king ; a time when the harmless gaieties and 
innocent pleasures of life, which had been suppressed and 
wdghted down by Puritanism, had bioken out, for want of light 
and action, into malignant and foul ulcers, blotching our 
national character with lepious sores. The drama of the 
time was altogether become abominable. Congreve, Wycherly, 
Etherege, *Moose Astreea,** and chaste Centlivre are, for all 
their wit and humour, the Yahoos of our literature. The 
infected cunent of that title swept out here and caught them 
in its swill. Aungier, that good and great man, whom 
Bombay in return for many services has left to a nameless 
grave, Aungier, the Goveinor. bemoaning the mortality among 
the soldiers, writes : *' strong diink and flesh is mortal" (to the 
diseases he mentions), which to make an English soldier 
leave ofl*, is almost as difficult as to make him divest his 
nature, though present death be laid before him for the 111 
gratifying of his palate.’** 

If phraseology counts for anything, Bombay was a highly 
god-fearing place. The Deputy Governor lay ill at a 
distance, and they regret they could offer nothing ** more 
than tlieir prayers to God for him.’* Did one of them 
die, they piously ** desired Almighty God to prepare them 
for theii Jast change '* The Plague raged, and they ac¬ 
knowledged, with reverent meekness, that ** it hath pleased 
Almighty God to let them see what they are.” Yet Cook, 
the first Governor, robbed the inhabitants and summoned a 
wretch to his Court, on Friday, whom his fuddled worship bad 
hanged on the Tuesday before. They gambled, they mught, 

■ ' ' ' -■■■■■■ I I I ■! ■ . ■ n iiip w II . . 

* State Papers, Bombay, Vol. 1. 
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they went a buccaneering, they hastened to be rich, they import¬ 
ed white women and then refused to marry them, they filled up 
old bandoleers with wild-fire, and, lacking a dog's tail to tie them 
to, blew up magazines and black fellows " with them, they 
** hindered the performance of public duty to God Almighty at 
the accustomary hour by long and frequent drinking meetings 
until two or three in the mornings/' they scoffed at religion, and 
then, at the end of two monsoons, the bullock hearse bumped 
their burnt out carcases to Mendham*s Point by the Sea.* They 
had been shipped somewhere East of Suez and they had raised 
more things than a " thirst.” They had lost everything 
apparently, but their native courage. That flared brightly enough 
in their drink-sodden bodies. Sivaji sacks Surat aitdc seifds 
messengers to demand homage from Oxinden, else “ye would 
raze our house to ye ground and not spare a life.* But wee bidd 
him keepe his people out of ye reach of our gunns, else 
wee would shoote them.” And when they would not, he drew 
out in rank and file, charged the rogues, and routed them. The 
“ Portugals ” threaten Aungier, and he bids them “ come on 
when they will." “ We little concerne ourselves,” says he, ** for 
anything they dare doe, and wish they would begin to quarrell.” 

Still Divine Service was held twice a day, morning and even¬ 
ing, as enjoined by the Book of Common Prayer, at which all 
Factors must attend, in what was called a Hall ” in the castle. 
First came a hospital, and, close on its heels, a suggestion from 
the Court of Directors in England to raise a separate building 
for Divine Service. The suggestion was enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived by Sir George Oxinden, “ vir sanguinis splendore, pro- 
bitate pereminentissimus.” A subscription list was opened, for 
the building was to be raised by voluntary subscriptions. Sir 
George, no doubt, headed the list, with the same generosity 
which prompted him to give a velvet cushion, pulpit cloth and 
;(?5oo’'to tlie Church at Wingham and ^^300 to Adisham Church 
in Kent. The Court of Directors were expected to pay tbeir 
share. A building was mightily desired, to impress the natives 
and ignorant foreigners with the decency and solemnity of the 
** holy reformed religion.” Indeed, this was the “main design.” 
For the poor Indian, with untutored mind, there was no accom¬ 
modation in the “ hall,” even if it wore wise to admit any large 
concourse of natives within the walls of the castle. The Com¬ 
pany’s servants subscribed “ freely and conscientiously, some 
offering a year’s wages, some half a year’s, the least a quarter’s.” 
The amount thus raised was entrusted to the Chaplains of Bom¬ 
bay and Surat to provide the building materials against the 
time when formal sanction should be received from the Direc. 

* Anderson's English in Western India and Bombay State Ba^rs, 
Passttn. 
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tors. In the meantime the plan was sent home for tlielr appro* 
val. There was evidently, in this first attempt, nothingvof that 
grandeur of design which, as we shall see, stirred the jealousy of 
Madras later on. The edifice was to be a plain, unadorned 
building, of a form proportionable to the smaller churches in 
England,” and capable of seating a thousand people. The 
President also desired the services of an experienced builder 
from England, whose salary should be paid from the collected 
subscriptions. 

Next came the discussion as to the site. First, Mendham*s 
Point.was suggested, as most convenient to the Factors. But 
this, "it is interesting to observe, was held to militate against 
the " main design,” which was to attract natives, who, by 

observinifthe purity and gravity of our devotions,” might 
haply be induced to embrace our faith. Could these men, after 
all, have been the “drinking sotts” and ‘^unclean livers ” that the * 
records appear to paint them ? We would fain believe that, if 
the evil they did in their lives has lived after them, the good has 
been unhappily interred with their bones, and that there were 
many men among them whose lives were as pure and noble as 
Oxinden's and Aungier's. Fortunately for the new building, 
this proposal was lost, for, less than a century after, Mendham*s 
Point, with its graves and mausolea, was demolished for mili¬ 
tary reasons, and our Church must have suffered the fate of the 
Portuguese Church on the Esplanade. On one point, all were 
agreed. It must be under the protection of the castle, in an 
open space far apart from other buildings. At last the present 
site, between the native town and the European residences, wAs 
chosen. Here it would serve the main design,” inasmuch as it 
would adjoin the high road to the bazaar. It would be open to 
all, and some, who came to see, might perhaps remain to pray. 
Thus it was primarily to be a Mission Church. But, as Ander- 
s«n justly remarks,*^ however mistaken our forbears were in 
believing that the natives who had seen the gorgeous ceremo* 
nial of the Roman Churches, would be enticed, or their curiosity 
excited, by the decorously dull worship that was offered by the * 
English Cliurches then, it is remarkable that their conversion 
should be mentioned in official despatches as an object not 
only to be desired, but attempted and devoutly prayed for«” 

Fifty tnousand rupees were collected, and an organ was pro¬ 
vided. “What hath become of it," indignantly says a subscriber 
some thirty years later, “ God knows." The foundations were 
laid and the walls thereon raised to a height of five feet. Al¬ 
ready, perhaps, the subscribers saw the future edifice ^Hhwacked 
full of young blacks, singing vespers," as Hamilton-had seen the 
Chapel of the Paolitines in the palm groves of Bandora. Bu^ 

• Engtsb in Western India." Chap. IV. * 
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alas I Oxinden died (1669). ** Then,” writes a comtemporary, 

piety sickened and the building of Churches was grown lin> 
fashionable.” In Governor Child’s time the 6fty thousand 
rupees disappeared. Hamilton openly asserted that the mon¬ 
ies were converted to his own use. Though, as Mr. Douglas 
points out, Child’s connections were very influential with the 
Board of Directors in England, the charge was never refuted. 
Oobbe, the Chaplain, thirty years afterwards, when calling for 
restitution, hints that others were implicated in the disappear¬ 
ance. Perhaps the true solution is that the Sidi of Jinjirah, 
who was then battering the walls of Bombay Castle, had to be 
bought off, and the money was possibly used for this necessary 
object. 

Whatever the solution may be, the walls grew no higher. 
There they stood, as Evelyn says of St. Pauls, “ in a sad and 
deplorable condition ; a stable for horses, and a den of thieves.” 
There they stood, a gathering place for unclean beasts, human 
and otherwise, a maik of derision for the natives for whose 
conversion they were partly raised, a reproach and a scandal 
to the English in Bombay for a full generation after, and the 
cause, as it was believed, of many a disaster and many a 
humiliation for their sins. 

Thus ended the first attempt to raise the English Church 
that was *' mightily desired.” 

Macaulay has painted the condition of the rural clergy in 
England at this time in colours sombre enough, but scarcely in 
darker tints than the satirist and dramatists of the period. 

** When dinner calls,” writes the satirist Oldham. 

** When dinner calls, the implement must wait, 

With holy words to consecrate the meat ; 

Soon as the tarts appear, Sir Crape, withdraw ; 

Those-dainties are not for a spiritual maw.** 

To be sure, lie had something to look forward to: 

The menial thing, perhaps, for a reward 
Is to some slender benefice prefeired,” 

But there was a proviso : 

—that he must wed 
My lady’s antiquated waiting-matd. 

In dressing only skilled and marmalade *' ^ 

Antiquated 1 Alas 1 Alas 1 Sir Crape 1 ‘ 

Whatever was his condition in England, it was far from, 
humble or menial in Surat or Bombay. Streynham Master, 
Oxinden and Aungier were all men of gentle birth ; yet 
the respect and deference shown by them to the Chaplain excit- . 
ed the remark of a German traveller. In Surat and Bombay 
at any rate, the Levite did not sit below the salt, though 

* Oldham's j 4 Satirt addressed to a Fritnd* 
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President, factors, chirurgeon and all, sat at a cotnmon tat^Ck 
He took precedence after the members of Council. He sat fast 
when the tarts appeared. Be pledged the health of his wife, tha 
lady’s watting maid, with the best of them, when, on Fridays 
after prayers, the President and his friends drank to their wives 
over the seas. The toast was passed in those days for every 
imaginable reason, and even an antiquated lady’s maid, no 
doubt, proved an excuse for the glass. In Oxinden’s time 
each course was ushered in with a fanfare, and all sat down to 
eat off dishes of pure and massive silver.* Let us hope he did 
rise when the ** Pale Punch ” made its appearance : “ Pale 

Punch*” that seductive brew of brandy, lime>juice, rose-water 
and sugar that sent many a tail man besides poor Tom Coryat 
to a dying bed, with addled brains. 

Libation I poor on libation, 

I sing the past fame of oiu nation. 

For valorous gloiy. 

For song and for story. 

This, this is my grand recreation. 

And his pay 7 Fifty pounds a year, and fifty more If 
(absii omen!) his behaviour was good. But then he was 
allowed his diet and his lodgings ; his palanquin, no doubt, and 
umbrella of state, his attendants and his fees, and, at Christmas, 
a share in the President’s bounty. He sent home more than 
his annual salary, for his ministerial duties did not wholly 
absorb his time and energies; but there I—we are a nation of 
shopkeepers, and Sir Crape, perhaps, could not altogether get 
away from the instincts of his race. 

In 1683 the Company did an unwise thing. It ordered 
Captain Keigwin, Commander of the Garrison troop, to refund 
the extra Rs. 25 a month which the Council had provisionally 
granted him for table-money. Keigwin was " an arbitrary 
geat’’ He seized the Island for the.king, placed the Deputy- 
Governor and his party under arrest, and caused himself to be 
unanimously declared Governor. One of the two Chaplains, 
Mr. Watson, sided with him. The Court of Directors at home^ 
in a tempest of indignation, ordered his immediate dismissal. 
'* Let Mr. Watson, that scandah>us Chaplain at Bombay,” they 
scream across the water, “ have no salary from the time of his 
rebellion 1 Let him know he is no more our servant 1 ! Banish 
him from the island and let him take care to pay his own passage 
bomef 11 !” Then, no doubt, they grew purple in the face or felt 
back in apoplectic fits. Thereafter they evince a tender solicitude 
for the Christian people on their island. It is true, they do not 
ask what has become of the Rs. 50,000 subscribed for the 

* Anderson’s English in Western India, 
t Suia Papers, VoL ii. 
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Church, on the unfinished walls of which some wag with a 
turn for quotation had scribbled the accusation that they 
had made it a den of thieves ; nor do they propose sending 
out a clergyman to fill the pjace of the" scandalous" and 
banished Watson, who must find his own way home {--but the 
English in Bombay might, however, provide themselves with 
another Chaplain from one of their ships. They were to be 
careful. They were to choose a man “ as much to their satis¬ 
faction " as the Chaplain at Surat, who had succeeded in *^the 
room of Badham deceased.” 

Whether the rebellions and ** scandalous ” Mr. Watson paid 
for his own passage home, history makes no mention. ‘Three 
years after, we have the first definite mention of a separate 
place of worship. We would fain believe that it was obtained 
through the zeal of a Chaplain as good as Badham's successor. 
Child's new Deputy-Governor, Sir John Wyborne, was a man of 
a different stamp from his chief. To Wyborne Bombay owes 
her first separate place of worship. In 1686 the Governor’s 
house in the Castle *' was made much more commodious 
than before.’’ Sir John had fitted up a very convenient chapel 
out of two rooms situated in the middle of the house, where 
there is room,” so runs the letter to the Directors, “ for four 
times the number of people, we have in the Island.*' ' ^ 

Here, then, we have the first English Chapel, two centuries ^ 
ago. For a generation more this room must serve the English 
in Bombay, who were so solicitous that the heathen should be 
impressed with the solemnity of their devotions. There stood 
the walls, a reproach and a shame to the English name. 
Nothing prospered while they stood thus ; nothing succeeded. ^ 
They had taken of the accursed thing ; they had stolen and dis¬ 
sembled. None had returned home from this place in peace 
to enjoy the blessings of his native land, with the fruits of his 
labours, since the House of God had lain waste.* Bomrbay 
was under a curse. Yet for anotiier thirty years the English 
were to use the room in the castle, receiving the Holy Sacra¬ 
ment from the silver chalice (still in the muniment chest in 
the Cathedral vestry) presented In 1675 to the Church Com¬ 
munity by Gerald Aungier, “ Guhernator et pro rebus honora^ 
bills Anglorum Societatis Indiis Orientalibus Mercaiorum 
Agentium Presses^'* as the inscription on the chalice styles 
him.f 

• Oobbe’s Sermon preached in Bombay 1715. 

t Mr. Douglas considers it the oldest tangible memorial of our existence as an 
English Settlement.” There is an another silver chalice in the vestry of an «u^lier 
date. The inscri^on reads : “ The Gift of the Greenland Merchants of the cittie of 
of York, 1633.” There is nothing to show how or when it came into the possession 
•f the Cathedral 
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The Building of the Church, i7i$-i8. 

But now at last the reproach was to be wiped away. Ill 
iyi4 the good ship Katharine loosed by God’s permission ffbm 
Deal, bearing on board,'*!n high spirits,*'the Rev. Richard 
Cobl^, M.A , Chaplain to the Honourable East India Com¬ 
pany. After divers adventures, wherein the ship was caught 
** in a very boisterous and turbulent sea, with thunder and 
lightning," and the Captain, his Mate and a Midshipman were 
lost, they cast anchor in Bombay harbour on St. Matthew’s 
Day (September 21st), 1714, six months after they had left 
DesA. Mr. Cobbe records with satisfaction that he was re¬ 
ceived by the Governor, the Honourable William Aislabie, 
Esq., and*the gentlemen of the Council, courteously and res¬ 
pectfully." He was lodged by the Governor in a convenient 
place in the Fort or Castle near the Chapel. 

Cobbe was a man of strong- individualitj^, untiring, if some¬ 
what aggressive, zeal, and great determination. To him Bombay 
owes its Cathedral much as we see it now. He was determined 
that restitution should be made, and nothing diverted him from 
that determination. Yet, search the Cathedral, and neither mo¬ 
nument nor brass tells of his deed. As a fact, Bombay closed the 
doors of the fane he built upon him, and—but, as Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling says, that is another story. Cobbe was not a man to sit 
quietly under the disgrace of being compelled to perform “public 
devotions in a private manner.” “ On June 19, 171S, being the 
first Sunday after Trinity,” he preached a sermon, taking for his 
text 2 Samuel, vli, 1, 2, 3. “ See, now J dwell in a house of 
Cedarj but the ark of God dwelleth within curtains. Glancing 
for a moment at the building, the ruinous walls of which, 
said the preacher, “ still remain a standing monument of re¬ 
proach to us and to our nation to this day,” he pointed out that, 
*as long as the walls remained as they were, the congregation 
must account for the sin to God 'unless the punishment were 
atoned for and averted by a timely restitution. It was no use, 
he Insisted, crying '* our hands have not done this wickedness, 
neither have our eyes seen it.” The guilt was diffusive and 
upon the whole community. If ever, therefore,*' he continued 
•• we eacpect to see this island flourish and increase in honour, 
wealth and power, if ever we hope for God’s mercy and protec¬ 
tion, or desire the light of his countenance shine either upon our 
counsels or endeavours, may we date these blessings from tha 
day that the foundation of this Church is laid anew. .... Andy 
lastly, what greater good can we possibly do either to the honour 
of God, our blessed Saviour, His Holy religion, or ourselves tbad 
this commendable work here before us—the Suilding and 
repairing of the House of God.” We cannot follow the braffe 
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Chaplain through his sermon, but we can understand and sym¬ 
pathise with his feelings, when he rebukes his hearers for crying 
with those in Haggai :—** This is not a time : the time that the 
Lord's house should be built is not come," and for their care^ 
lessness in compelling him to conduct *' the public devotions in 
private, and to worship the God of order in much confusion.*' 
It was a hot June's day, for the monsoons had not yet broken, 
and there were more reasons than the preacher thought of, for 
his congregation rejoicing when lie ended. What followed we 
shall relate in Mr, Cobbe’s own words. 

After sermon in the morning, I waited on the Governor 
the Honourable William Aislabie, Esquire, according to cusfbm, 
at his lodgings in the Fort, before dinner, who was pleased to 
address me very friendly in these words— * 

** * Well, Doctor, you have been very zealous for the Church 
this morning.' 

** ‘ Please your Honour, I think there was occasion enough for 
it, and I hope without offence.* 

" ‘Well, then, if we must have a Church, we will have a Church !” 
Do you see and get a book made and see what everyone will 
contribute towards it and 1 will do first.' 

“ Which was accordingly done, leaving a blank for the Com¬ 
pany’s subscription, which was filled up afterwards with ten 
thousand rupees.” 

And then the Doctor adds in a line by itself—what, with ail 
our advantages of the Bombay of to-day, must make us sigh 
for the good times. He adds, “ I repeat the information that 
— A Rupee is half a crown." 

While Mr. Cobbe's subscription list is being circulated among 
the Bombay and Surat dignitaries, and while the energetic 
Chaplain is explaining by circular and in letters to the factors’* 
and “ writers " of Calicut, Anjengo, Madras, Calcutta and far off 
China and Gombroon, the necessity of contributing to the build*^ 
ing of the Church, we may be permitted to glance at the old 
Bombay that Mr. Cobbe saw through his spectacles. 

Barely a month after his arrival, the Chaplain respectfully 
writes to the Bishop of London, giving him, as he had been 
commanded, some account of the island and the state of religion 
there. The people he finds wholly given up to idoIa|ry and 
superstition, ignorant and poor. They consist, he writes chiefly 
of “Moors, Gentoos, Portuguese and cooley Christians, con¬ 
verts which the Portugals have made by marrying into their 
families, the better to ingratiate themselves with the natives.** 

The Moors," of course, are the Mahommedans ; the Hindus 
of to-day were known as “ Gentoos’’ to our great grandfathers, 
while the name “ Cooley *’ is now given to anyone of any caste 
who carries a burden. Mr. Cobbe found the island much 
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** healthier than heretofore, or than is usually reported.*' Thisy 
he explains, is due to the prohibition of using Bvcksho, a smaller 
sort of hsh, with which they used to dung their ground and 
trees in these parts, as well to the stopping up and repairing of 
several sea-breaches, which formerly overflowed a third part of 
the island. The soil, he contemptuously asserts, is poor and 
barren : ** A sandy rock producing little save baity and coco¬ 
nuts.** The population, white, black end brown, he computes at 
j6,ooo ; the Portuguese having five Churches, supplied with 
Padres and Clerico’s (s/c) from Goa, but the English have only 
a private Chapel for their public devotion." Their chief liquor 
was Shirazi wine, ** very strong and wholesome, but not so well 
tasted,*' and their arrack came from Goa and Batavia. 

Mr. Cobbe*goes on to describe at some length the languages 
current here. Indeed the first specimens of Sanscrit literature 
were presented to the British Museum by this Bombay Chaplain. 
The following may prove inteiesting: “ Hindostani in^ra 
lineam describunt literas^ more Brachmanico, Malabarict in 
foliis palmarum stylo ferreo characteres suos sculptos habent : 
Brocnmanica est lingua verborum copioi issima: Mauri seu 
gens Mogallana nullos habent de suis characteres / ideoque. literae 
Bersicce usurpantur et inter Magnates ipsa eiiam lingua Persica 
pro sua / a dextrd ad sinistram soUnt sctibere more Hebrmo ; 
Seriptura autem * Brachmanica et Gentilitia e contra legttur a 
sinistrd. ad dextram ut apud nos ; in sese contrahunt characteres 
suos^ formasque Itterarum contrahendo invertunt,’* 

The letter to the Bishop he sends by the hands of two 
Bombay gentlemen, one of whom has lived in the island for 
28 years and the other for 22. He himself, he is thankful to- 
say, is pretty well inured to *' this sweating climate,** though his 
predecessor, Mr. Watson, " poor gentleman,*' died before " his 
year was compleat.’* The good Chaplain's wants are very; 
maiiy. He asks for a good ring of bells, a large marble font, 
two branches of candlesticks, two tables of brass with the 
Commandments engraved thereon, European wives for the 
soldiers, inasmuch as they contract marriages with Portuguese 
wives, “ and their children are thus bred Papists,'* and more, 
copies of '* the short instruction.*’ The new Testament which 
he brought with him, the Portuguese would not allow to be 
the true version. ** However,*’ he adds with satisfaction, they 
dare not speak so freely here as at Goa, where they swarm 
with padres and clericos to above a third part of the inhabi¬ 
tants ; they amuse the people here with flue shows, keeping 
them , in ignorance and poverty together.’* Prayers 
were read every morning in the little Chapel at half an hour. 
after six,” when the guards were relieved, and twice every 
Sunday, according to the use of the Church of England ; the 
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Sacrament was administered four times a year, and a sermon 
every Sunday, Christmas Day and Good Friday. Finally the 
Chaplain gives it as his opinion *‘that, with a little care and cau¬ 
tion, one may live here as comfortably as in any part of 
England." 

In response to his applications, subscriptions flowed in, with 
letters of encouragement and gratification, from every station 
and factory, save Madras. She alone stood aloof, jealous of her 
cider sister and saying nasty, spiteful things about her. Surat, 
Gombroon, Tellicherry, Calcutta, China, Anjengo, every “ port " 
almost from China to Peru, sent their quota and hearty good 
wishes. Madras alone takes a superior air, affects sifrprise 
at her sister’s ambition, and finishes by asking for a return 
subscription from Bombay. 

My dear sister, ” she cries in the persons of her two 
Chaplains, *' our trade is much decayed, our chief merchants 
have gone to England, and we really cannot ask our 
people to do anything for your building. It was only last 
year, notwithstanding our decaying trade, that they most 
generously subscribed to our Charity School. Can we, we put 
it to you, ask them with any decency to put their hands into 
their pockets a second time ? And besides, dear sister, there 
is an objection made against your design to which we wish 
you to give a satisfactory answer." And then the cloven foot 
peeps out. “ Why build a structure three times larger than 
necessary ? Surely you cannot .expect us to encourage the 
rearing of a fabric that is rather magnificent than useful. 
Our people at Madras have so many ways of employing their 
charity on objects that are really deserving and designs far 
more beneficial than you propose.'* Thus, like a jealous little 
shrew, did Madras scold her sister in the West. And then she 
melts and becomes magnanimous. She vows and protests 
she is ever willing to encourage' everything that has but the 
remotest tendency to advance the glory of God, or the honour< 
of His religion. Her love lay hidden under these sisterly ad¬ 
monitions. She will, therefore, be generous even to a misguided, 
conceited creature like Bombay. Whatsoever sum the gentle¬ 
men of Bombay will contribute to our Charity School, we will 
use our utmost endeavours to raise as much for the building 
of your Church.” There!—we really meaii it. We know 
what distress is, witness our Charity School, yet ** Non iguara 
maliy miseris succurrere disco** Be “ pleased,” they say, con¬ 
scious of having done nobly for Bombay, “ be pleased to offer 
this proposal (with our humble service) to Governor Boone, 
and let us know how he teceives it ? "* 

* Letter from Messrs. Stevenson and Long, Chaplains, Madras, dated 
Fort St. George, October 3rd, 1716. 
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AVell might Bombay exclaim— 

** It was ail very well to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me down stairs ? 

We wish that space would allow us to quote Mr. Cobbed 
reply to this bartering of charity. He gave them» as he says, 
a short and satisfactory answer ”—a very satifactory answer 
it strikes us. Imprimis venerare Deum, he reminds thertit is an 
old maxim,^ sound and just. As to the rearing of a fabric 
rather magnificent than useful, drawing himself up, he proudly 
says : ** I think it not at all disproportionate to the number 
of our inhabitants, or at least not to the expected increase of 
them ; neither is it in my opinion unsuitable, unless it be in 
the defect, to the dignity and honour of our royal settlement.” 
As a parting shot, he reminds them that their good wishes for 
the success of his undertaking would not have cost much and 
would have been accepted in part of payment; in that case, he 
would then have signed himself with greater gratification 
their affectionate brother and their very humble servant 1 
Communication in those days was difficult and irregular. 
Thus a letter to “ the Chiefs etc., gentlemen in the service of 
the Honourable United Company at Surat, and to all charitable 
and well disposed persons of the Christian faith,” dated 
December i6tb, does not reach Surat till the morning of the 
3 l 2 nd. The letter does not remain unanswered. Mr. George 
Bowcher, Chief at Surat, in sending his subscription of 200 
rupees, *‘new Surat,” says ; “I wish you better success than your 
predecessor, who built little, raised and destroyed abundance 
of money to no purpose ; he had finished a stately organ which 
I saw in^ the fort. What is become of it God knows,” and 
finishes with stately bows and flourishes of his three cornered 
hat, as his “ most obedient, most obliged servant.” Mr. 
Bowcher in a subsequent letter, remitting a further subscription, 
becomes enthusiastic and poetical. “In sending you 
500 rupees towards the finishing of your fabrick, which has 
long been in agitation, longer projected, long neglected, almost 
become desolate, become a widow before an espouse, now in 
a short time may rejoice and sing anthems to her heavenly king,” 
and with statelier bows and deeper flourishes, the warm hearted 
gentleman is proud to call himself his “ humble delighted 
servant.” 

The chief of Calicut, Mr. Robert Adams, tells Mr. Oobbe 
“that he has wrote to this Honour Boone” to deliver to 
him, in behalf of himself and his family, 800 new Bombay 
rupees. He begs of him to endeavour to visit Calicut, not 
having had the honour of seeing a divine of the Church of 
England for 24 years ! If Mr. Oobbe would do but tbfs, he, his 
wife, his sisters and his family would conceive it a great and 
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kindly favour. Mr. Gray of Surat also sends a second subscrip¬ 
tion. This time, however, neither **new Suratsnor “new 
Bombays." They are two bales marked “ M.D. ” which con¬ 
tain (“ with ten pieces musters delivered abroad **) fifty coorge 
of Miigga dooties, Mr. Gray further enlightens the Chaplain 
regarding the mysterious “ musters ’* and *' Mugga dooties,** 
that “ they are goods proper for your port and cost in Bengad 
six and half rupees per coorge”—adding with a true com¬ 
mercial gratification, “ and, indeed, are not ill bought.** And, 
as the fault of the Hindu, like that of the Dutch, is paying too 
little and asking too much, he emphasises the fact that these 
goods should sell from eight to eleven or twelve rupees per 
coorge. Mr. Cobbe does not prove as good a salesman as 
Mr. Gray would like. The “Mugga dooties’* were sold at 
“ publick outcry to some black merchants at rupees eight per 
coorge and three months’ trust”—adding Rs. 399 i qr. 45 reis 
(for annas and pies were not then) to the public fund. 

The end of 1718 saw the susbeription list nearly closed and 
the Church ready for the opening day. Subscriptions, however, 
still dropped in, quaintly worded and for odd reasons. Major 
Cornelius Sodgington, who two years previously had promised, 
with misgivings, “ Rs. 20 for my wife when I get her,** had been 
evidently twenty-fold happier than his expectations. It was 
a long voyage out in those days and a bride elect had ample 
time to change her mind. But the gallant Major, perhaps, was 
fortunate. In Christmas 1718 he subscribes, let us believe in 
the fulness of his matrimonial bliss, Rs. 400. Then one 
Jonathan Stanton sends three mysienouB gubbarSy which are 
valued in the aggregate Rs. iz. And, by the way, how notice¬ 
able it is, among that old-fashioned generation, that the names 
are simple, un-hyphened and single-barrelled. Here are no 
De Curcy Snookleighs, or Fity-Grubbin-Snobsons, or Gould- 
More-Sharpers, but plain Jonathan Jones, or Elizabeth Horne, 
or George Smith and notln'ng more. ,t> 

The Rev. Richard Cobbe cast his net wide, and all was fish 
that came within its meshes. Here are Cunisha and Cbumqua—> 
names of quite a Gilbcrt-Sullivanian ring—, two generous 
Celestials that contribute two hundred and forty rupees between 
them. On a memorable occasion, Edward Lear tells of— 

An old priest in Peru 
Who dreamed he converted a Jew, 

And how in the night. 

He woke in a fright 
And found it was perfectly true. 

Whether “ Pereira, otherwise Isaac, a converted Jew,** gave 
Mr. Cobbe a bad night or no, we have no means of knowing: 
at any rate he figures for Rs. 6 in the subscription list. 
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Richard Walters is content for Rs. ii," A fine upon Bnn- 
darees at Worleebrings in Rs. i8;“a shipwrecked man** 
offers Rs. 40 ; a commutation for penance corporal (a rupee 
perhaps for every stripe) Rs. 150, and lastly ''Joseph Hotneil, 
his fine for misdemeanour, Rs. 20." A quaint subscription lift; 

" Guhbars ” and Mugga dootieSf Chinese and Jews, Bundarees 
and shipwrecked men, commutations and fines for misde¬ 
meanours I 

. Christmas, iyi 8 , was a great day for Bombay. The morning 
previous, all the inhabitants of English blood^had been invited 
to witness the opening of the Church, the largest English 
temple in the East, and after that ceremony to partake of 
the Governor’s bounty at the Castle. Thus runs the Govern- 
menf order;— 

'* To the Rev. Richard Cobbe, Chaplain. The Church being now finished 
so as Divine service may be decently performed therein, the President has 
thought fit to order me to inform y(iu,iti8 his pleasure, to>morrow morning 
being the Nativity of our Hlessed Lord, you repair thither at the hour cu 
ten and peiform the office according to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, as usual, and to continue the service of the Church as appointed 
on every day of the week at the hours of eight in the morning and four 
in the afternoon (provided you aie able to go through it).’' 

By Order of the Honourable Charles Boone, Esq., 

President and Governor of Bombay, &c. 

Owen Phillips, 

Secretary. 

At last after years of disappointment, of trouble and vexa¬ 
tion, after years of unwearied solicitation, Mr. Cobbe had 
wiped away the reproach from the English in Bombay. The 
building was at last so far ready that divine service might 
be decently held therein. Two centuries have done but little 
to change it outwardly from what it was, white from the 
mason's hand, on that eventful Christmas. Tiue, the steeple 
had not risen to its present height, and the floor was hardened 
mud, and the windows had but oyster shells to keep out the 
Uie rain and to let in the light; true the lighting was not gas, 
and the punkahs did not swing, and the walls were bare of 
sculptures or memorial brasses. Still it was, in the proud 
words of the wot thy Chaplain, " a structure deservedly admired 
for its strength and beauty, neatness and uniformity, but more 
especially for its echo. It was larger.'* he continues, " than 
either of the English Churches at Madras or Bengal, or any 
of the Portuguese Churches here, suitable in some measure 
to the dignity of our Royal Settlement,” at which, be sure,< 
Madras shrugged its shoulders with affected disdain. Then 
he ends with words that sound prophetical, " big enough for 
a Cathedral.” 

Christmas, 1718, dawned like an English summer. Eveiy 
one was up betimes. All the ships to the harbour,"His Majesty^s 
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and the Company’s, were gaily dressed with flags and pennons. 
The Castle was brave with banneret and bunting. The Great 
Green, for there was no Eiphinstone Circle or Town Hall 
yet, was thick with Moors ancTGentoos and Farsis and what not. 
The Fort wall had that day been also finished and was thronged, 
we may be sure, with sightseers. The Company’s European 
troops, resplendent in scarlet and gold, commanded, let us 
imagine, by Major Cornelius Sodgington of connubial bliss, 
lined the end of the route near the Church ; then came the 
Goanese topasses^ those bold Artillery men, and lastly the armed 
Bundaris, who tap the toddy trees. All the Europeans had 
gathered at the Castle, and the Procession, headed by the 
Governor and Council, started thence in great order. Alri^ady 
the mem-sahibs, glorious in hoop and patch, and in the latest 
fashions brought out by the ships in the harbour, had gone 
on in bullock gharis, in palanquins and sedan chairs, with their 
runners before them and their umbrella bearers by their sides, 
to take their seats in the order of precedence. The Council 
Ladies and ladies whose husbands have been of Council have 
their allotted pew. The Commanding Officer’s wife (Mrs. Cor¬ 
nelius Sodgington with the roses yet in her check and the 
orange blossoms still on her dress, we must believe), and the 
Gunner’s wife—yes the Gunner's wife!—Each has her pew. 
And then Mrs. Tommy Atkins, with her pale white baby— 
poor little scrap I—slips into pew marked “Inferior Women,” 

Then the procession started through the old Portuguese gate 
of the Castle. Out they came in bag wigs and swords, 
powdered and laced,—portly no doubt, for Portuguese wine 
was cheap and good living the order of the day ; at the head, 
Governor Charles Boone, then the Councillors, then the Free 
Merchants, the I'actors, the Writers and all good Christian 
folk. The guns from the Fort boomed out a Royal salute of 
twenty-one guns; the ships in the harbour replied with like 
salvoes; the Bundaris and the topasses presented arms, each 
in his own sweet way, and the great holiday began. There 
was the Church dressed with palm branches and plantain trees, 
the pillars adorned with wreaths of greens and the double 
crosses over the arches looked like so many stars set in the 
firmament.” The procession wended its way to the west door, 
where it was met by the Chaplain in his proper habiL and 
introduced repeating the twenty-fourth psalm and the Gloria 
PatrL And we may be sure the good priest’s heart was full 
of thankfulness and joy and worthy pride as, with measured 
step and raised head, he sang aloud —** Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
King of Glory shall come in 1 ” 

The service began usual. But the consecration of the 
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Church to God*s service saw also the consecration of a new 
life to God, the baptism of a little baby-girl-—^ a good omeo«** 
the writer hopes, ” of future increase." There was the little 
child, soon to be called Susanna, in Mr. Cobbe’s arms, close 
by, her gossips, the Governor, Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Crom^ 
melin, who came down to the font during divine service. We 
wonder whether it was Mrs. Atkins' baby ? If it were, we 
may be sure they stood side by side, the lady and the soldier's 
wife, on that day of peace and good tidings, feeling that 
under that roof there were no differences in rank, and that it 
was gQod to be in His house. A whole crowd of ** black 
people," Ramajee and all his caste, thronged round about; so 
pleased wera they with the decency and regularity of our 
way of worship that they stood throughout the whole service; 
The sermon followed; after which the Governor, the Coun¬ 
cil, and the ladies, and all the great people came into the 
vestry, where they drank sack to the success of the Church. 
We are not told whether " Ramajee and his whole caste ** 
expressed any .wonder at the customs of their masters, who were 
so solicitous to impress the heathen. Then the procession 
returned. A great dinner was held, for there was a splendid 
entertainment, wine and music and abundance of great cheer. 
Whig and Jacobite joined without any compunctions, in toasts 
to “ the King over the water." And when their hearts were 
merry with—wine, for they were drinking till four o'clock in 
the morning, firing guns and making much noise —, Mr. Cobbe, 
wise man that he was, brought forth his subscription book, 
and ** got above two thousand four hundred rupees, of which 
the Governor, for example's sake, launched out one thousand 
rupees himself." 

Thus was the Cathedral open, and if to-day Bombay has, in 
parb the oldest English Church in India, it is to the piety, 
energy and perseverance of one man* we owe it—to a man who 
set himself to clear the English in Bombay of the stigma of 
having robbed monies entrusted to them for building a house 
to and who fearlessly broi^ht them to contrition and 
restitution. Yet search the walls of the Cathedral that he 
built, its records and its brasses, and not one word is found 
recorded or*engraved to his memory in gratitude or admiration. 
There is thus still one reproach that the English in Bombay 
need to wipe away In regard to the Cathedral Church ot 
St. Thomas. 
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Art. II.—the great ANARCHY. 

jStones of the Adventurers in Native Service, in India, during 
the latter half of the i 8 th Century. ] 

{Continued from No. 21$—January 1899.) 

Chapter HI. 

H itherto we have been considering cases, for the most 
part, of men driven from employ by the ill-success o^ 
French enterprise in tlie Cnmatic. Another of these was 
Claude Martin, whose name has been preserved from oblivion 
by the noble foundations that still bear his name In Lucknow, 
Calcutta, and Lyons, his native city. Martin never had an 
opportunity of achieving warlike honours after leaving the 
French service, which he did about 1762. It is true that he 
entered the army of the victorious English Company, in which 
he was allowed to rank until he ultimately reached the titular 
position of Major-General. lUit his life was henceforth passed 
at Lucknow, whither he had been sent on special duty, and 
where he devoted himself to the arts and crafts, making guns 
Rnd sraall-arms for the Nawab, and embarking in successful 
speculations connected with indigo and other local produce. 
This quiet career hardly entitles Martin to a place in our list of 
Military Adventurers ; yet so useful a life deserves a passing 
tribute. ' He continued his labours for a third of a century, 
and died in 1800, leaving the bulk of his property to. purposes 
of education in the various places above named. His life was 
thus described by a contemporaneous observer in 1789 :— 

Colonel Martin is a man desirous of all kinds of knowledge ; 
and, although he is at the head of a large property which he 
Owes only to his own industry, he works whole days together 
at all the arts that concern watch-making and gunsmith's work 
with as much bodily labour as if he had his bread to earn by it. 
As an architect—and he is everything—he has built himself at 
Lucknow a strong, elegant house.” It is said that the Nawab 
was so delighted with this building, which was known as 
** Constantia,” that he offered to buy it for a sum equivalent to 
a million sterling. But the General—who had other ends in 
view—declined the offer, of which the only result was to suggest 
a singular expedient to prevent the appropriation of the pro¬ 
perty after his death. A Moslem ruler might violate the rights 
of a deceased owner, but he would probably respect a tomb. 
With keen perception of this feature of oriental character, the 
General bequeathed the building to the school he intended to 
found-^still known as ‘^La Martinidre , ordering, at the same 
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time, that his body should be Interred in one of the ground Spot 
apartments; and there his remains are still believed to lie, la 
a plain sarcophagus of marble, though disturbed by rebels 
in 1857. 

This is a singular instance of a victory of peace which la 
pleasant to contemplate among the more turbulent scenes with 
which our story is chiefly occupied. 

A friend and partner of Martin’s who also did good with 
great fortune, now demands attention. In the brief notice of 
M^doc we have had to refer to the little war between Sindhia and 
the Bana of Gohad ; this was originally waged for the possession 
of Gwalior ; but that place was captured by a British expedition, 
under Major Popham, in 1780, handed over to the Rana of Go- 
had. and leftdo be recaptured by Sindhia, in pursuance of the 
negotiations which began in the following year and ended in the 
Treaty of Salbai in 1782. Not content with this, the Mahratta 
chief next aspired to deprive the Rana of Gohad itself; and, 
while engaged in this attempt, discovered, among the stolen pro¬ 
perty of a European traveller, a detailed plan of much ability in¬ 
tended to be submitted to the Rana for the purpose of enabling 
him to raise the siege. He found that the traveller was named 
Benoit de Boigne, who was seeking for employment among his— 
$indhia’s—enemies ; and, having a sort of tacit understanding 
with Warren Hastings, the British Governor-General, with 
whose passport the foreigner was travelling, he wrote to Hastings 
and procured M. de Boigne's recall. The circumstances which 
led to these events—destined as they were to have most import¬ 
ant consequences—deserve a brief record. 

Benoit de Boigne was the son of a respectable burgess of 
Chamb^ry in Savoy, born in, or about, 1750, and destined for 
the profession of arms. While still very young he entered the 
French service, being posted as an Ensign to the regiment of 
Locd Clare, in the Irish Brigade, then under the'command of 
Colonel Leigh, It was, doubtless, in that period of his life that 
he laid the foundation of his knowledge of the English language. 
France Rt that time had no work for her soldiers ; and after a few 
years of garrison life the young Savoyard accompanied his 
corps to Mauritius, returning to France in 1773. Impatient 
of the want of action and promption in the then existing state 
of the servfce, he took furlough ; and, providing himself with 9 
letter of introduction from the Marquis d’ Aigueblanche, repair¬ 
ed to the camp of the Russian Admiral Orloff, then heading the 
forces of Catherine II. in a war against the Ottoman Empire. 
Appointed Captain in a regiment of Greeks, he was captureilv 
by the Turks during the siege of Tenedos, and kept iu. cqi^. 
finement at Scio until the peace of Kuchuk Kainarji, in 
W4^' . ^ r 
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Obtaining his liberation under this treaty, Boigne repaired 
to St. Petersburgh, where he was presented to the Empress^ 
and made upon that able but sentimental sovereign the im¬ 
pression natural to a skilful soldier who was also a fine young 
man. Catherine engaged Captain de Boigne to take a journey 
In her interest to the East, and on his way through Southern 
Russia he had the fortune to fall in with the eldest son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, who gave him some letters of intro¬ 
duction. Proceeding to Aleppo, the young officer joined the 
Bassora caravan, with which he hoped to visit Persia ; but, 
after reaching Baghdad, the party were stopped by the Per¬ 
sian officials, that kingdom being then at war with Turkey, 
Nothing daunted, Boigne retraced his steps and proceeded to 
Alexandria ; and, after some further adventures in Egypt, took 
ship at Suez, and in due course landed at Madras. Here Lord 
Percy’s letters befriended him, and in the beginning of 1778 he 
was appointed to a vacant commission in the 6th regiment of 
Native Infantry ; having thus held office in the service of three 
several nations before he was thirty years old. 

The (government of Fort St. Gkorge (Madras) was at this 
period in sore straits, neither civil chiefs nor military possess¬ 
ing the capacity needed to bring their afflictions to a happy 
issue ; the (Governor was Mr. Whitehill, who had to be removed 
from office by Warren Hastings ; the Commander of the Forces 
wae Sir Hector Munro, who had won the battle of Buxar fifteen 
years before, but to whom years had brought more of discretion 
than of valour. Haidar All, the Moslem usurper of Mysore, 
had nursed his grievances against the Presidency until he 
could contain them no more, and his son, Tippoo Sahib, ex¬ 
ceeded him in malignity, if not in military genius. Two 
Members-of-Council went in succession to ask for peace, each 
in turn to be driven with contumely from the enemy’s camp : 
the disinterested pleadings of the Missionary, Swartz, werec Uo 
more successful. In June. 1780, the Mysoreans burst like a 
flood into the Carnatic lowlands with go,000 troops of all arms 
and a number of French officers. Of all the wars of modem 
times in India none has had more sympathy from the popular 
side ; public prayers were everywhere offered for the success of 
Haidar and his son ; the Commissariat was ably ad.ministered 
^ a wealthy Brahmin. The Madras rulers could oppose to thb: 
invaders only a force of about 5,200 men assembled at the 
Mount under Munro, and a smaller body under Colonel Baillie, 
in the ** Northern Ctrcars,” which they mxiered down to join the 
Commander>in-Chief, who was marching towards Conjeveraml, 
It la well-known that, after delays for which he was not, per¬ 
haps, entirely answerable, tife latter did not arrive at hla oe$- , 
tination till near the end of August, while Baillie never reached 
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it at tils beiog cut up by Tippoo without any attempt at t«|iaC 
from Head^quarters’ camp, where the firing had been a^lUa 
for hours. The lives of the surviving British officers were aparedf 
on the strong representations of the Frenchmen present } but 
they were destined to a long and painful captivity. The 
foment to which our Savoyard adventurer belonged waa 
involved in this catastrophe; and subsequent histoiy would 
have been seriously affected had he not been previously de« 
tacbed on escort duty with two companies, and so escaped the 
fate of his comrades. 

But he had seen enough of Madras imbecility, and at onco 
resigned his commission, setting up at the Presidency as a 
Fencing-master. After a few months of this unpromising life 
our adventurer appears to have remembeied his commission 
from the Czafina, or his own wish to explore the then mysteri¬ 
ous regions of Central Asia. A new Governor had come out to 
Madras, in the shape of Lord Macartney, who had also seen 
Russia and known what it was to be a piisoner of war. To tihie 
nobleman our adventurer addressed himself for aid, and not in 
vain. Struck, perhaps, by sympathetic feelings, be dismissed 
Boigne with a letter for Warren Hastings, armed with which 
the Savoyard reached Calcutta in the beginning of 1783. 

His military career now seemed clos^ : whatever technical 
knowledge he may have acquired, it had brought him neither 
glofy, nor experience of war on a serious scale ; and not even 
the sagacious ruler to whom he now presented himself could 
have seen that he had before him a man destined to be a great 
soldier in the same sense as Marshal de Saxe, or Frederic, 
called the Gieat.*' 

Mr. Hastings, understanding that the man before him was 
undertaking the arduous task of travelling to Russia by way 
of Persia and Turkistan, readily gave what help lay in his 
power, supplying letters which might be useful credentials, as 
be had already done for Bogle when visiting Thibet Thus 
provided, the traveller made his way up the country, his first 
halt being at Lucknow. Here he found affairs in a very differ¬ 
ent condition from what had been the case when Rasim and 
Sombre went there eighteen or nineteen years befote. Thq 
bold NaWab-Vazir of those days had passed away, and his place 
had not been filled up ; his son, Asaf-ud-Daula bore, indeed, 
the same titles, but was in effect little more than a stipendiary, 
or mediatised prince, secured by British support and spending 
pn frivolous amusement the money extorted from defenceless 
^ subjects. Martin was there, leading the life of busy curiosity 
described in a quotation given above; and Major Middleton^ 
the Governor-Generars Agent, doing honour to his employer'9 
eredrattals, paid the traveller all due attention. Presented id 
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the Nawab, he was favoured with a dress of honour and a gift’ 
of 4,000 rupees, and at Lucknow he passed the hot season, 
studying Persian and making friends. 

, Meanwhile the western horizon was clouding over, and the 
Moghul Empire was relapsing into the decrepitude from which 
the integrity and courage of Mirza Najaf had given a moment 
tary relief. That able public servant had died in April, 1782, 
leaving his estate and his office to be objects of contention 
between Mirza Shah, his nephew, and a favourite follower called 
Afrasyab Khan. The Empire rapidly became disintegrated; 
and anarchy was setting in with its worst train of consequences. 

“ So reduced,” says an eye-witness of those times, was the 
actual number of human beings, and so utterly cow^d their 
spirit, that the few villages that continued to exist at great in¬ 
tervals, had scarcely any communication with one another ; and 
so great was the increase of beasts of prey that what little com¬ 
munication remained was often cut ofl by a single tiger known 
to haunt the road.”* 

Yet the sovereignty of this afflicted region long continued to 
be a matter of veneration and its service to be sought with eager 
competition. To understand all the crimes and intrigues that 
went on over the heads of the unhappy people of Upper India 
would require reference to a whole literature ; we must here be 
content with what relates to the subject with which our narra¬ 
tive is immediately concerned. Outside the Moghul struggle a 
wary Mahratta was keenly watching ; and while the palace and 
person of the imbecile Emperor were being contested by the 
courtiers, Sindhia was biding his time. Towards the end of 
1783 Mirza Shafi came back from a small foray, bringing with him 
a Persian leader of mercenaries named Mohamad Beg HamadSni, 
to whom was entrusted the governorship of Agra. The Savoyard 
adventurer also came up at the same time from Lucknow, with 
an introduction to the Mirza; but was prevented from using it 
by the death of his intended patron, who was just then ptstdlled 
by^ his associate, Mohamad Beg. Boigne next turned to the 
British Agent in Sindhia's camp, Mr. Anderson, whom he 
found in attendance on the Mahratta chief before the walls 
of Gohad. From him also he failed to obtain assistance. Be¬ 
ing bn terras of acquaintance with a Scot, named Sangster, 
who was in charge of the gun foundry of the besieged Rana, 
he next opened a correspondence with this person, in the hope 
of being engaged by the Rana ; and this led to his being 
summoned to Calcutta by Warren Hastings, as already stated. 

The situation was grave. Boigne must have been awarje 
that, while, on the one, hand, the British authorities wer^ 
anxious to prop up the decadent Empire, they were, oh the- 

* Memoirs of Jas. Skinner, by BailUe Fraser. 
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other hand, most reluctant to break with SindhiR, whojot* 
Hastings had for some time regarded as the coralne man. For 
his own part, as an independent traveller, he had a perfect' 
right to disregard the mandate of the British ruler ; and yet, at* 
the same time, considetations of prudence and of gratitude" 
alike foibade any action on his part which might add to the 
embarrassments of the Governor-General. Boigne took the 
wise course of returning to Calcutta, at whatever cost in money 
and disappointment ; and he joined the camp of Mr. Hastings, 
whom’he found matching for the last time to Lucknow, and 
from whom he once more sought aid. 

This prompt obedience was welcome to the much-vexed 
Governor-General, who was winding up his complicated and 
troublesome affairs pieparatory to leaving India for good ; and 
was willing ^to befriend a man who could be so amenable. 
Taking Boigne as far as Lucknow, he once more dismissed him 
with credentials ; and the ttavcller proceeded to Jaipur, where 
he was well received by the Maharaja, who, nevertheless, to his 
own great detriment, declined his offer of service. By that 
time a British Mission had at last appeared at Dehli, under 
Major Biowne ; and to him Boigne had recourse, on the 
recommendation of the departing Goveinor-General Browne 
ptesented the wandeier to the Emperor ; but the latter, in his 
forlorn condition, would take no initiative, and contented him¬ 
self with a lecommendation to Sindhia, by this time complete¬ 
ly successful at GohaJ, and cantoned at Muttra, with an eye 
to further operations. 

What was the attraction between these two able and ambi¬ 
tious men, we can only guess. Sindhia—as we have already seen 
—had a warm appreciation of Eutopean warfare ; and Boigne 
would piobably discover this and adapt his persuasions to the 
foregone conclusion. By a strange coincidence, he now obtain¬ 
ed—after all the toils and disappointments of his past years— 
th» opening that he had so long been seeking, from the very 
chief whose rising star he had once refused to recognise. He 
was engaged by Sindhia to oiganise a force of two battalions 
of infantry, with asalaiy of Rs. i,ooo per mensem for himself 
and pay for i,yoo men and officers at an average rate of Rs. 8 a 
head to be appointed at his discietion. It was but a humble 
beginning^ but it was all that he could obtain—or, perhaps, 
expect, to start with. 

Afra.syab, the last Moghul obstacle, was removed by assassi¬ 
nation, in October, 1784, in camp before Agra, where Mohamad 
Beg was holding out for terms. All the chiefs present at once 
repaired to the tent of Sindhia and unanimously voted him to 
supreme power at an informal durbar. He then repaired to 
Dehli, leaving the recalcitrant Beg in temporary occupation of 
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the Agn^ Fort. On arrivingf at court, be obtained a patent an 
Frinie Minister, with a grant of the Provinces of Dehli and 
Agra for the support of his army, contingent only on bis making 
a monthly provision for the Emperor^s personal expenses and 
privy purse. 

. Meanwhile Boigne had accompanied a body of troops .de¬ 
tached for the pacification of Bundelkhand, whence he returned 
in the spring of 1785. On the 27th of March the Fort of Agra, 
was surrendered by Mohamad Beg, who was pardoned and 
taken into the imperial service; the palace of Dehli was guarded 
by a choice body of infantry, and Sindhia retired to bis 
favourite cantonment of Muttra,, where he remained until the 
following spring. , 

There proved, however, to be much left for Sindhia to do be¬ 
fore he could finally establish his position, and M. de Boigne, in 
particular, found himself in difficulties that might have daunted 
many a hopeful spirit and did actually produce even in him a 
state of despondency which almost wrecked his career* Tbe 
Moslem nobles were by no means reconciled to the rule of one 
whom they regarded as a Hindu upstart ; and when, in straits 
for money, Sindhia took measures for overhauling the titles of 
their holdings, they began to stir under tbe fear of confiscation. 
Mohamad Beg took the lead in these discontents ; and, on the 
outbreak of active hostility among the chiefs of Rajputan, 
went over to them with the bulk of his troops. In a great 
battle at Lalsaut, about 40 miles from Jaipur, the Beg was 
killed ; but his place was taken by his nephew, Ismail Beg, 
soon to prove one of the boldest leaders of heavy horse then in 
tbe country. The new levies were led in this action by their . 
Savoyard Colonel, but they were not of sufficient strength 
to do more than protect the retreat. Sindhia was now in 
a perilous way, cut of! from his force in Agra—which was 
promptly invested—and menaced in his rear by an army , 
of 100,000 brave Rajputs, who were, fortunately, too indol^t 
to follow him with due promptitude. Tiirowing himself into 
tbe almost impregnable fortress of tbe Jats at Bhurtpore, 
Sindhia wrote to Poona for the help of a Mahratta army, and 
took steps for the augmentation of his regular forces under 
Colonel de Boigne. 

Having at last digested their banquet of victory, the Rajputs 
advanced to renew the attack on Sindhia. Surprising fine of bis 
divisions under a Mahratta General, Ambaji Inglta, they pot it 
to flight, and compelled Sindhia to seek shelter in the fort of. 
Gwalior: at the same time that Ismail Beg before Agra was 
reinforced by Ghulam Kadir, the chief of Saharanpore at the 
head of the Duab, Sindhia, having rallied bis forces, sent the 
Inilk of them, with the new levies, raise the siege of Agra i 
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^kon Bburtpore. Reinforced from Poona, he re^mc^w'^ 
c^enaive; and, in a battle fought near Futtehpore Siltri, 
new levies resisted the Moghul cavalry to such effect 
siege of Agra was at last raised, and the Mabrattas entered’ 
the fort which had been the bone of this obstinate coQtentibn«: i 
(But the Savoyard commander was by no means satisfi<!^ 
Though he afterwards admitted that this time of trial had 
been the hour of Sindhia*s moral greatness, Boigne did . npt’ 
yet fully believe in that chief; and he was further disappointed’ 
by the smallness of his force, the subordination of his stand* 
ing, and the limits of the confidence reposed in him, generally* 
Accordingly he took advantage of the temporary lull, obtain^, 
leave sitte dte, and repaired to his friend, Colonel Martin, at. 
Lucknow, jvith whom he entered into partnership in busi* 
ness pursuits. The Mahratta Chief and the European soldier 
had parted with reciprocal expressions of good will; SindhiU' 
returifed to his Muttra cantonment, and the quondam CoIooeV 
laid down his sword and devoted himself to the manufactuiW' 
of indigo. 


Chapter IV. 

The absence of Sindhia from the scene at Delhi had tragic 
consequences ; Ismail Beg and Gholam Kadirtook possession of 
Uie capital, which they held for six months and pillaged with¬ 
out remorse or mercy. The palace and person of the sovereign 
were not spared ; the poor old man being outraged, plundered, 
and deprived of sight by Gholam K^ir, who displayed a 
craze of greed and fury. The summer passed before Sindhia. 
felt strong enough to help ; it was not till the nth of October, 
that his forces appeared in sufficient strength to alarm the 
depredators. Ismail retired in good order, but Ins associate 
^rew himself into the fort of ^eerut,' and stood a two 
months’ siege. Being at last captured in attempting to escape 
by night, Gbulam Kadir was put to death, and Emperor 
restored to such dominion as could be held by a blind prince 
over a wasted Empire ; for it is a remarkable instance of the 
tenacity of Oriental ideas, that this apparently hollow semblance 
still imposed on men’s minds. De Boigne himself subse¬ 
quently ^rote of, this period that the respect for the mce 
Timur reigned so strongly that,. although the whole of Indie 
bad withdrawn itself from the imperial authority, not a prince 
within its borders claimed sovereign rights ; Sindlua ahur^ 
Uie feeling; and Shah Alam was alwap seated on the 
throne, while all was done in his name.^* 

, Soeb as this sovereignty may have been, it was t 2 )e tnlen^. 
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of the Mahratta chief to shape it to his owti Us6 ahd profit. 
Though, constftutionalljr, nothing but a foreigner of distinctioit 
called in to administer a disordered State, he was,-practically. 
Mayor of the Palace, plenipotentiary vicegerent of the Empire, 
and absolute master of the civil and military resources there¬ 
of. In this position he was beset on all sides. At Poona-^ 
notwithstanding a certain readiness to help shown in the late 
war—he was jealously watched by Nana rurnavis, the minis¬ 
ter of the Peshwa. In Hindustan, although he had got rid 
of most of his Moslem rivals, he had still to be on guard 
against Ismail Beg and Najaf Kuli. Most of all had he to 
apprehend trouble from the Princes of Rajputana, Jaipur and 
the rest,* those chieftains—if they could only form a compact 
and energetic union—could assail his unfinished army with 
overwhelming force. 

■ The first thing for an able and resolute man so situated 
was evidently to augment and consolidate his military power ; 
and, as a step in that direction, he forthwith sent a repre¬ 
sentative to Lucknow to invite the return of his Savoyard 
friend, to whom he oficred something like a blank cheque/ 
in effect the supreme command and free discretion. An offer of 
renewed employment on these terms Boigne could not refuse. 
Therefore, having, like a'prudent man as he was, wound up 
his affairs at Lucknow, he left some of his investments in 
Martin’s hands and placed others with good Calcutta firms, 
proceeding to Muttra about the end of 1789: and at once 
addressing his whole attention to military reform. 

» The regulars whom Boigne had formerly raised had become 
demoralised since his temporary retirement, and their Colonel 
—a Frenchman of bad character—had deserted with eight 
months’ pay due to the officers and men—a sum equivalent to 
over j^iOjOoo sterling. The soldiers clamoured for their 
arrears ; Sindhia, on the other hand, was short of temper and 
disposed to charge the battalions with artillery and horseb 
The new commander, objecting to this extreme measure, was 
allowed to deal with the case at his own discretion ; and ac¬ 
cordingly, by a mixture of threat and promise, prevailed on 
the men to pile arms and parade bare-handed. They were 
then formally discharged, half their arrears paid up, and new 
engagements made with them on altered terms, thg officers 
who had fomented the late ill-conduct being cashiered/ 
Recruiting on a large scale was set on foot in regions where 
the best material was available; European officers and artil¬ 
lerists were invited, and strong brigades formed. Each 
brigade was to comprise 4,ocx} regular infantry (armed with 
flint musket^ and with bayonets)> with at least two Christianr 
tommlssioned officers in each of the battalions ; there were to 
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be thirty-^ix field guns, with a European 
and five European gunners to each battery; there Wa^ 
a small siege^rain and a body of horse to protect the 
This force—organised against all Oriental principles— 
destined tO a short but glorious career, and finally (bting 
augmented by new brigades added from time to time) attained 
the respectable strength of 68 battalions, 427 guns, and 40^000 
horse. Some notice of its later service and Ultimate dissOlu* 
tlon will be found on a further page. 

For the present General de Boigne was at the head of 8 
choice body of troops, chiefly formed of some 16,000 infantry ^ 
he was allowed Rs. 10,000 a month for his own pay; and tne 
little army, secure of good treatment, followed its honourable’ 
chief under the white cross of Savoy. Lands round Aligarh 

were assigned for the pay of the officers and men, a promise 

being recorded that a gratuity should be bestowed on those 
who were wounded in action, with full pay all the time that 
they should be in hospital. Invalids were to have pensions on 
retirement. 

Having done all that humanity and wisdom could 8Uggeat,|[ 
the General took the field early in 1790 at the head of htt 
New Model. Some hammering under fire might still be 

needed: but the steel head was at last fixed firmly on the 

bamboo lance, as opportunity was soon to show. The tempest 
that Sindhia had foreseen when he sent his unconditional sum¬ 
mons to Boigne at Lucknow, was gathering in the south-west, 
where Ismail’s new loyalty was giving way under the combined 
temptation of his own restless character and the attitude of 
the Afghans, who were beginning to move on the Punjab under 
Timur Shah, son of their famous leader, Ahmed the AbdSlI* 
Ismail had been put in charge of a district in the Mewat 
country between Dehli and the homes of the Rajputs; and it 
was ostensibly as an ally of these Fiinces that he now 
^adopted a hostile attitude. No sooner had he raised his standard^ 
than disbanded soldiers, the debris of the old-fashioned armies, 
flocked to take service; and it was not long before the 
mediaeval warfare of mounted men-at-arms was to be opposed 
to artillery and musketry, and squares with flickering bayonet 
points and flashing fire. 

Pending the coming of the Afghans, the Rajas of Jaipur' 
and Jodhpur hurried to the aid of their Moslem ally ; and 
Sindhia sent General de Boigne's legion, with a Mahratta' 
force, under two commanders of that race, with orders to: 
prevent the jutiction, at the same time employing a mixture' 
of threat and promise to the Rajas. Early in May, 179O, the* 
army reached Gwalior, about six weeks after, being mobiliied^ 
at'Muttra. The light armed Mahratta horsemen sent out^ 
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Bcouts brought news, on the loth, that Ismail was strongly 
entrenched at a.place called PSltun, about half-way between 
Gwalior and Ujain. The Rajputs were at hand, when the 
imperial army arrived on the 25th and began to invest the 
place: but Sindhia’s intrigues bad already begun to sow 
mistrust between them and the Beg; and the Rajas took no 
part in the operations. Had they attacked the rear of the 
assailants and taken them between two fires, the result 
might have been different; but with Sindhia the head was al¬ 
ways ready to lighten the labour of the hand and steel was not 
US(^ when the end could be obtained by silver. Disappointed 
6y his allies and impatient at the confinement and scarcity of 
toe entrenchment, the Beg broke forth on the 19th June. 
With trumpets and kettle-drums sounding, clad in chain-mail 
or piate-armour, the Beg’s heavy cavalry charged down, 
repeatedly breaking the Mahrattas, and sabring Boigne’s 
gunners at their posts. But the General and his officers kept 
their heads; the new infantry, reviving the ancient phalanx^ 
resisted all attempts to ride them down with bristling bayonets 
and welbnourished fire. As the baffled horsemen retired, the 
Oeneral seised the critical moment to advance in line. Placing 
himself at the head of one of the battalions, he led his men 
into the entrenchment. There were three lines of defence;, 
the first was carried with the impulse of the advance; the 
second held out obstinately and did not fall till 8 P.M. ; the 
tl)ird yielded an hour later ; then the mercenaries ceased their 
resistance.; and the Beg galloped, almost alone, in the direc¬ 
tion of Jaipur, where, for a while, be found a grudging refuge. 
He had lost all his stock-in-trade, one hundred guns, fifty 
elephants, two hundred colours, and all his baggage; on the 
following day a great body of his horsemen came over and 
were taken into the imperial service. After three days of 
open trenches the town whs taken ; and thus the small disci¬ 
plined force-^with but scant aid from the irregulars under- 
Mahratta leaders—had broken down the last remnants of the 
cause of Moghul anarchy. De Boigne—who was his own war- 
correspondent—wrote a letter to a Calcutta newspaper in which 
he estimated the Beg’s cavalry at 5,000, and attributed the 
result of the action to the firmness of his regular battalions, of 
whom he had with him about 10,000 bayonets, su^i^ported 
by several field-batteries, whose fire preceded his advance. He. 
estimates the loss of his regulars at 592 killed and wounded. 
He says of himself: “I was on horseback, encouraging our 
men ; thank God, 1 have realised all the sanguine expectations 
of Sindliia ; tlie officers in general behaved well, to them I am 
a great deal indebted for the fortune of the day.” 

The iudoUnce of the Rajputs has already been noticed, and 
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we have seen how adrotti^ Sindhta>^p]ayitig on' that and h|h^ 
of their weakness^—had neutratised their action at a Mn , 
when it might have done him much mischief. But there 
a leading man among them—old Bijai Singh, Maharaja 
Marwar, or Jodhpur—who had a long-standing feud wi^ 
Sindhia which he now attempted to make good. The Jai||^ 
Raja Partab Singh had given offence to the Mahratta Mtnlste^ 
by harbouring Ismail Beg ; and Bijai Singh acted on his fears 
to persuade him into a new combination. But when Sindhia, 
flushed with his late success, had sent a force Into the Jaipur 
country, though it was only 7,000 strong, that body proved 
enough to keep the Raja in check ; the Beg was persuaded to go 
off to Multan, and the Savoyard Genera), having how only 
Jodhpur to deal with, entered the intervening lands of Ajmere* 
and captured the town of that name on the 22nd of Avgust. 
Here he received a message from Bijai Singh complimenting 
him handsomely upon his victory, at Patun, and offering him' 
the town and district of Aj mere as a bribe to induce him to 
leave the cause of Sindhia and embrace that of the Rajputs; 
To an ordinary mercenary the proposal might have been temp* 
tation; but the General was not a man to imitate the dog In 
the fable. With grim pleasantry he made answer that his 
master had already given him both Jodhpur and Jaipur ; why 
should he be content with nothing but Ajmere ? About fifteen 
days later, intelligence arrived that Bijai Singh was advancing 
to the relief of Taragurh, the lofty fortress of Ajmere, which 
the imperialists had invested. Leaving a small force to main¬ 
tain the blockade of the hill, the General hastened to meet the, 
Jodhpur army; and presently learned that they had encamped 
under the protecting walls of Mirta, a town some 80 miles north¬ 
east of Ajmere. On the evening of the 7th of September 
he reconnoitred the position and found the RSthors—to which’ 
great class the Raja and his subjects belonged—strongl/^ 
entrenched in front of the town, -whose walls gave complete' 
cover to the rear of the camp. The ground rose in front; and 
the strength of the place forbade a rash attack. Gopal Rao, 
the Mahratta General, did indeed urge an immediate onslaught; 
but Boigne said : No; the hour is late, the men are tired : let 
them h^ve a good meal and go to sleep: there will be timof 
enough in the morning. 

Profiting by the wise and kindly thought, the Imperialists' 
rested that night, while the RSthors, on their side, spent thd- 
hours in rude and loud festivity. In the grey of the mornlng*^^ 
when all at last had fallen into the silence of satiety—a Fre%^ 
Colonel named de Rohan took out three battalions and 
up tihe slope, intending to surprise the Rithors tur they 
plunged in balf-drunken sleep. But his-approach iraiper- 
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ceived, and a sufficient number of the garrison were ready 
to drive out Rohan with loss. Trumpets sounded, the Kathof 
horse-men threw on their armour and vaulted to their saddles n 
pouring out of the camp with reckless ardour, they fell upon 
the Mahratta cavalry, who tried to protect the retreating 
battalions. The light southern men and horses scattered 
before the shock, pursued for miles by Bijai Singh and his 
cumbrous cavaliers. But these latter, when the enemy had 
fled, turned their speed-spent chargers to ride back to camp ; 
each side of the valley being by that time lined by the Im¬ 
perialists. The foot were in squares, with field-pieces between ; 
the Rathors rode down a valley of death. The story jyent 
that four thousand saddles were emptied in the ride. Un¬ 
fatigued and intact, the infantry of the New Model now 
became assailants in their turn. The battalions, deploying, 
advanced in line, supported by their Held-pieces, and gradually 
rolled up the motley array of the Rajputs ; by 3 P.M. all 
attempt at opposition had ceased. The whole camp, with 
munitions of war and vast plunder, rewarded the victors; the 
conflict of modern warfare with mediaeval was decided in favour 
of science. The hollow-square formation introduced by the 
Savoyard may have been due to his own iniative or to recollec¬ 
tions of the ancient tactics of the Romans; it was now 
established in Indian fighting, and proved as much of a success 
against the bold Rajput cavaliers as it was hereafter to become 
on the more famous field of Mont St. Jean. 

The echo of this blow resounded far and wide. Timur 
Shah heard it in the Khaibar, and held back his barbarian 
hordes longing for the loot of India. It reached the Nana at 
Poona, causing him to redouble his intrigues against his dis¬ 
tant but dangerous competitor. Still more did it stimulate the 
rivalry of Holkar, the immediate neighbour of Sindhia, who 
resolved to raise a force on the same lines as that which had 
won such victories for Sindhia. Meanwhile, General de Boigne, 
though much prostrated by months of labour and anxiety In. 
an extreme climate, saw no prospect of repose. Taragurh, 
indeed, gave little further trouble, having capitulated in 
November, after the failure of Bijai Singh to relieve it; but the 
General marched at once on the enemy's capitals. Jodhpur, 
Jaipur, and Udaipur, ail made their submission before the 
end of the year. To make more effectual the punishment of 
Jaipur—-which had shown signs of meditating a fresh outbreak 
—the General imposed upon the Raja a fine of seventy lakhs 
of Rupees, in addition to heavy arrears of tribute due to the 
imperial exchequer; ,-and marched upon Jaipur to enforce 
his demand. Partab Stngb—the chief in question—saw tlie 
uselcssnMs of resistance—after pne more lesson—, and so, con- 
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tenting to the terms imposed, appointed a meeting in his cnplti^ 
for the ratification of the agreement. Those who have seeiiF 
that splendid city may imagine the scene ; the uncloudeil 
**cold weather*' morning with cool breeze and brilliant sun } 
the wide street lined with orderly spectators; the Mahara]^' 
issuing from his lofty palace-gateway, mounted on a richly 
caparisoned elephant and followed by a cortege of mailed 
horsemen and many-coloured courtiers ; on the other side the 
war-worn General, surrounded by his officers, and escorted by 
his bodyguard—or Kka^ Rtsala, He was welcomed with every 
mark of respect; the Maharaja took him into his howdah 
witba public embrace; and they entered the palace together 
and proceeded to the durbar-hall. 

The negotiations being duly ratified, on a basis already 
settled, the General returned to his camp, and in due time 
departed on his return to the Duab. But a strange moment 
awaited him on the way. As he passed through the small Raj¬ 
put principality of Macherl—now known as Alwar—, be was. 
invited to visit the Rana at his newly-acquired capital whose 
name has since been given to the whole State. Here he was 
received with much ceremony by the Prince, whose friendly 
sentiments, however, appear to have been by i)o means univer¬ 
sal. As the General was sitting in full Durbar, on the right 
hand of the Rana, he saw that a follower of the latter was 
leaning over the back of the chiefs chair engaged in earnest 
conversation with his master in an unknown tongue. The 
Rana made a gesture of di.sapprobation, while the vakil—or 
Secretary—pf the General, turned as pale as his native com¬ 
plexion would allow : the conversation was, however, resumed, 
until the distribution of pdn and atiar gave hint that the inter¬ 
view was ended. The Durbar broke up, and as the General 
rode back to his tent, attended by the vakil, he received from 
the latter a startling explanation, namely, that the Rapa had 
heen considering a proposal for his—the General's—assassina¬ 
tion. De Boigne was too wise a man to complain, and depart¬ 
ed in amity from the Rana’s territory/taking his head-quarters 
to Aligurh, the centre of the districts assigned for the pay of 
his legion. In 1792 the General conducted a short, but fierce, 
campaigpi against Holkar, to be described hereafter, overthrow-* 
ing his new levies and driving him into Southern Malwa. 

. This was the termination of the short, but arduous ipilitary* 
labours of the able Savoyard, who was now to be occupied^ tot 
the remainder of his stay in India, by the duties of civil ad^in«« 
Istration. During the past two years he had done thQrpugl^ii|r 
all that. had been required of him in the field, having tai^t|. 
two strong fortresses, won several pitched battles, and, made 
his master the lord paramount of a region as wide as f^nce 
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And Germany together. And this he had done with meh hard- 
ly equal in native valour to his opponents and veiy inferior iki 
number, by the force of his own character and the skill of his 
European subordinates. Of some of these a detailed notice wilt 
be taken further on ; here we need only remark that they must 
have been well chosen and well trained. We will now follow 
him into civil life, where we shall observe an equal degree of 
faithful ability. 

Indian administration has now become an almost mechanical 
system, applied with fixed rules, conducted on quasi-scientific 
principles, and rewarded by considerable success. Peace and 
order are maintained, pestilence and famine are cojn^bated, and 
the sufferers relieved, justice is attended to, and rtfvenue collect¬ 
ed by legal methods. In the time of war and anarchy with which 
we have been concerned none of these arrangements were 
attempted ; and now that peace was being restored, all that thO 
best-intentioned men could contemplate was a rough recovery of 
order in the desolated land. 

Aligurh—now the designation of a British District—was a 
name then used exclusively for a fort hard by the town of Koil, 
half-way between Agra and Dehli, which had belonged to the 
late Afrasydlb Khan. Here the General established his head¬ 
quarters, having his private residence in a house and grounds 
still known as Sahib-Bagh, on the road between the city and 
the fort. By virtue of his tenure he was to manage all the 
estates within the limits of his charge, collecting the revenues, 
and appropriating to himself any balance which might remain 
after paying the officers and men of his force, now consisting 
of 30,000 of all arms, divided into three brigades.* In practice 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the imperial army and supreme 
ruler in all Northern India. For the purposes of this great duty 
he had a number of European sutordinates; brigadiers and 
other officers, his old friend, Sangster, being in charge of the 
gun foundry. In the civil administration there were two 
departments, the Persian office, where the detailed business was 
transacted, and the French office, presided over by the Gelieml 
in person ; monthly statements were submitted to Sindhia’s 
Council at Dehli. 

The manner in which the General carried on these various 
duties has been set forth by an eye-witness :— 

** I have seen him, daily and monthly, rising with the sun ; 
to survey his factories, review his troops, enlist recruits, direct 
the vast movements of three brigades (providing for their equip¬ 
ment and supplies), harangue in Durbar, give audience td 
envoys, administer justice, regulate the civil and revenue affiiirsb 

* In tb^ry the Geneml'i aelery um iU, XMfiOO a moatba with a per eeat oB' 
the coUectiona. 
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hear letters from different parts^ and dictate replies, catty Oh 
an intricate diplomatic system, superintend his private trade* 
f examine accounts, direct and move forward a most complex 
machine (Letter of Longinus in the Calcutta Telegt^k), 
The same writer adds that the General employed no Buropean 
to aid him in civil business. 

Those who know what it is to work in the trying climate of 
India can imagine that the combination of so much public and 
private business In such conditions would tell upon the health 
of a European, now approaching the later period of life. De 
Boigne was now turned of forty years, more than half of 
which had been passed In toil, danger, and anxiety; he was 
very rich, as riches were then considered ; and his thoughts, no 
doubt, often turned to home and rest. On the X2th of Fel^n- 
ai'y* iy 94 > he lost his generous master, Mahadaji Sindhia, who 
died suddenly while on a visit to Poona. The estates and 
offices of the deceased devolved on his grandnephew, Daulat 
Rao, a young man of very inferior character and capacity, who 
remained in the Deccan, leaving the affairs of Hindustan to be 
mani^d by the General. That officer accordingly soon became 
the centre of intrigue. Offers on behalf of the blind old Emper¬ 
or, and contrary offers from the new Shah of Cabul, failed to 
move him. For he declared that it was not for him to pro¬ 
nounce upon the destinies of the Dehli throne ; he was in the 
service of the house of Sindhia ; if he ceased to serve that 
house, he would cease to serve at all. The young Vicegerent 
was unwilling to part with so faithful and valued a subordinate ; 
but the General became more and more bent on leaving India. 
Till towards the end of 1795 it appeared that, unless he did 
so at once, his life would not be prolonged. Thus he at length 
obtained indefinite leave of absence and left Aligurh for ever 
In February, 1796, he marched out at the head of his body¬ 
guard, and, after some months of vam struggle for recovery 
at Lucknow, finally reached Calcutta. During the General's 
stay at Lucknow*, the Nawab made an unavailing attempt to 
obtain possession of the splendid corps which accompanied the 
the invalid; a body of six hundred Persian troopers, superbly 
armed, mounted and equipped, with a hundred camel-men on 
high bred annuals, and a small battery of light guns, the whole 
of the property being owned by himself. It was eventually 
acquired, for the East India Company, by the then Governor- 
General, who paid a handsome sum to Boigne and gave liberal 
terms of engagement to the men. In January, 1797, the Gene- 
rail having wound up all his Indian affairs, finally left the port 
of Calcutta 00 board the Danish vessel ** Cronberg,” Command¬ 
ed by Captain Tennant. A Calcutta journalist bore the fol- 

* For flokne account of the General’s health and of hts uncertainty while 
at bueknow, v. Appendix. 
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lowing testimony to his charracter :—In his militar)^ capacity 
he softened, by means of an admirable perseverance, the fero¬ 
cious nature of the Mahrattas. He submitted to the discipline 
and civilisation of Europe soldiers who till then had been 
regarded as Barbarians.” 

He was not only the greatest soldier of his class, but by far 
the most distiuguished by benevolence and general ability. 

Chapter V. 

When General de Boigne quitted the shores of India he may 
well have looked upon himself as one of whom it might be 
said, ** His warfare is accomplished.” Although his actual 
service in the field had lasted only between five and six years, 
he had assuredly done a great work. In the civil department 
in which he had been exclusively engaged since he brought 
back his victorious brigades from Rajputan, he had laboured 
for an even shorter period ; yet it is the recorded opinion of 
a distinguished historian that he made it possible for Sindhia 
to rule in Hindustan, at the same time that he controlled the 
councils of Poon.n. . , It was dc Boigne who introduced into 
the North-West Provinces the germs of that civil administra¬ 
tion which the English have since successfully developed.” * 
Surely, a very remarkable record for any man to show, even 
if that man had been habitnated and practised in either 
military or civil action, still more when lie was a foreigner 
and little more than an amateur in both. He might well solace 
the tardy hours of a voyage round the Cape by anticipations 
of repose in a brief obscurity : as a matter of fact, a future 
of over thirty years was still before him, filled with honourable 
and useful occupation. 

The passage was not, however, a long one, as things then 
went; the Cronberg arrived in the Thames before the end of 
1797, which had been a year of some excitement in London. 
The news had just arrived of the death of his old mistress, the 
Czarina Catharine—full to the last of those designs against 
Persia and India in which he had once been almost led to aid 
lierefiTorts. The Spanish Government had declared war against 
the British ; and the men of the Royal Navy wer^choosing that 
moment to break into open mutiny ; blockading the mouth 
the river and actually detaining merchant ships. The General, 
however, effected a landing, and was so welcomed in London 
that he made that foggy capital his social centre for some years. 
By and by, as things settled down in France, he transferred his* 
head-quarters to Paris, where he married the daughter of a 
returned imigrif the Marquis d’Osmond ; but the marriage 
was not a success, and the General went on to his native land, 


* Mallssop, Final Frtnck Struggles^ 
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^bere the King made him a Count and where be aettted with 
his son. Whatever may have been his disillusions, it does not 
appear that they ever induced him to regret India, or to sholiv 
the very least inclination to return to the land of his glory. 
In 1799 Sindhia wrote him a letter in which he courteously 
replied to one in which the General had sought the aid of his 
former master in some matters of private business Since 
it has pleased God/* wrote the chief, ** since It has pleased 
the Universal Physician to restore to you the blessing of health, 
and having regard to our jealous impatience to see you again, 
it is your bounden duty no more t6 prolong your stay in 
Europe, but to appear before the Presence with all possible 
despatqh. . . without your wisdom the execution of the greatest 
projects is entirely suspended." Come out, in fact, at once 
and by Bombay 1 

So wrote Sindhia, with much more to the same elFFect: but 
the bird was flown, and too wise to be caught by any chaff 
that could be thrown out from the Poona Chancery, where, 
indeed, matters were ripening in which our wary adventurer 
would not have engaged with a light heart. Of these we shall 
get a glimpse in a later chapter. 

Meanwhile, we notice the General, not yet separated from 
his wife, frequenting society at Paris and rumoured—so 
Wellesley wrote—as much consulted by a still abler adven¬ 
turer than himself, the general Bonaparte. After that great 
soldier had become Emperor of the French, and scourge of 
Europe, General de Boigne characterised his system of politics 
as **an usurpation abounding in iniquities;nevertheless 
he may possibly have been asked for information about India 
at an earlier period and have given it, as the lawyers say, 
without prejudice. 

Inany case, he certainly left France for good ; but as certain¬ 
ly approved of the Restoration which relieved Savoy and other 
minor powers of much unpleasant pressure. Louis XVIll 
showed him attention, making him MaVdchal du Camp in the 
French army, and giving him the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

He continued, however, to be a good citizen of the small 
provincial ^apital in which he had first seen the light. Thus, so 
late as 182% he delivered an address to the Chamb^ry Municipal 
Council from which the following passages may be extracted 
to our advantage :— 

** If divine Providence has deigned to crown with success 
the military career that I bad embraced and long followed, 
it has at the same time loaded me with the gifts of fortune 
t^ond my feeble talents, my endeavours, I will even say, 
my desires. Inheriting nothing from my father, owing all to 
.God, 1 SM my duty of recognition in seeking to assua^t^ the 
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sufferings of huomaity.Accordingly 1 hesitate no 

longer to put in execution my longostudied project for the 
foundation of institutions for the relief of misery, and for the 
benefit of ray fellow-citizens. 

“ Trusting, gentlemen, to your public spirit, I flatter myself 
that we may succeed in bringing into this town many bene¬ 
ficial changes whereby it may become .more healthy, more 
agreeable to all, and at the same time more especially 
advantageous to those who, borne down by infirmities, too 
often perish for want of timely aid after enduring remediable 
trouble.” 

The Council promptly voted a suitable reply to this ad^flress, 
and gratefully accepted the truly libeial proposals of General 
Count de Boigne.’’ Nor was the National Government back¬ 
ward in acknowledgment; by order of the King, the bust of. 
the munificent ** Nabab” was executed in marble for the public 
library, and he was made Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, 
and Grand Cross of the Order of S. S. Maurice and Lazarus.* 

This was indeed a “ Happy Warrior,** who was not content 
with an unprecedented prosperity so long as he had not made 
his fellow citizens partakers of it. Among his benefactions 
to his native place have been enumerated :— 

Extension of the Hdtel-Dieu Hospital by additional wards 
for sick paupers ; an almshouse for forty aged persons of 
either sex : an endowed Mendicity-depot for one hundred 
paupers, with an asylum for pauper lunatics ; a supplementary 
infirmary for those afflicted with infectious disorders, and 
another for travellers ; these first, for the helpless and ruined 
adult. But the young were also cared for ; there was an en¬ 
dowment for placing in life deserving children of both se^^es, 
and an exhibition in the Royal College. A new Capuchin 
Church was built; the theatre was repaired at a cost of 60,000 
francs ; a new street, with a colonnade, was opened through the 
whole breadth of the town ; two old streets were widened, and 
, .much-needed improvements were made to the public library 
and the Town Hall; finally, annuities were founded for the 
Academic Society, the Volunteer corps, and the Fire Brigade. 

Thus no class of society, no department of life lacked the 
attention of the wise and benevolent veteran ; and Chambdry 
might have said of him: If you would seek his monument, 
look round. What she did say was much to the same effect; 
the address of the municipality closed with these words:— 

'* You have foreseen all sorrows, to provide for each a cure ; 
the unfortunate find in you support at every instant of their 
lives. Age reposes by the side of the tomb ; and youth gains 
new wings for its ardour, deriving from a strong, pious and 

* For a notice of the General about this time see Tod's Rajasfhan 
1,765 • Co). Tod visited Chambery in i 8 a 6 , and saw him there. 
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skilAil edacatiOD the conservative principles of human 

while your example inspires the fire of the noblest eirter^ 

prises.'* 

In the midst of these good works age stole slowly on the 
veteran. Colonel Tod, the historian of his old enemies In Ra}» 
putan, visiting him in 1826, thought him still vigorous. 
in the following years his strength began to fail, and at last 
yielded to one of those light touches to which an octogenarian 
must be always liable. On the 25th of June, iSSO, 
the Journal do Savoie announced his death as having taken 
place four days before. For two days every shop and place 
of business in the city remained closed ; the bells tolled unceas* 
ingly from every steeple while the body lay in state in the 
Cathedral, watched by the ''Company of Noble Knights.*’ The 
funeral was followed by the royal household ; the town-guard ; 
the Academic Society ; the Chamber of Commerce ; the Direc¬ 
tors of the Hospitals ; the magistrates, aldermen, and notables 
of the city ; fifty of the Qeneral's tenant farmers, and a crowd of 
workmen, together with columns of troops, their bands playing 
funeral marches ; closed by numbers of clergy and the {wor. 

A few days later, the Academy offered a prize for the best 
biography of the deceased, which was, in due course, awarded to 
his son, Count Charles de Boigtie. At the same time the Town 
Council made two public fountains in further commemorationt 
thus giving the dead benefactor a fresh means of that well¬ 
doing which had occupied his latest living thoughts. 

Such was the retirement of this great Savoyard, at a time 
when his British contemporaries were spending their ill-gotten 
gains in idle ostentation and political corruption ; raising,” 
as has been said, nothing but the price of fresh eggs and 
rotten boroughs.” 

In person Gen. de Boigne was tall and handsome ; the por¬ 
trait prefixed to the Memoir by his son shows a fine head and 
projecting brow. The eyes and nose also are strong and pro¬ 
minent ; the shaven lips are firm and not too thin ; the lower 
jaw and chin are boldly squared, Like his great co*eval and 
patron, Warren Hastings, he was of temperate and scholarly 
habits, and well<versed in Latin literature ; he wrote and read 
sev^al modern languages with ease and correctness; his conver¬ 
sation, acdbfding to contemporaneous witnessess, was witty and 
graceful. Col. Francklin, an able British officer of those days^ 
and at the time one of the most popular writers on Indiair 
subjects^ has recorded strong testimony in favour of his accom¬ 
plishments; 

It must be evident that, with the one exception of his not 
very successful matrimonial experiment, Gen. de Boigne is # 
singular example of human possibility. 

{^To he continued,) 
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Captains and conquerors leave a little dust, 

And Kings a dubious legend of their reign; 

The swords of Caesars, they are less than rust : 

The poet doth remain.” 

William Watson. 

T he immortality of AngloJndian heroines has become 
largely a matter of chance. We knovir something of 
Madam Grand, and something more than we did of Eliza 
Draper. Rose Aylmer’s name is not altogether unsuggestive 
to the later generation ; and even Hr, Kipling has a chapter, 
charming to read, though wholly imaginary, concerning 
Luciain the City of Dreadful Night* But what of the 
bevy of unrecorded beauties who are consigned to oblivion ? 
Admitting that many a gem may lurk in hidden corners, we 
invite the assistance of all who take an interest in our design 
to bring them to light. The life of an Indian “Settlement** 
centred as much in its ladies as in their lieges ; and though 
historians have not taken such careful count of the fair 
sex, no person can so well re-animate the past which she 
adorned, as a faded beauty. It is well, therefore, that Miss 
Kirkpatrick should rise before us, and, ghost though she be, 
tell us what it is given only to ghosts to reveal. 

“ Kitty ** is one of the most literary of Anglo-Indian cele¬ 
brities. She was the original, so far as there was an original, 
of Blumine in Carlyle's Sartor Resartus, The book is hard 
reading nowadays. We may make a concession to the ignor¬ 
ant, and describe it as a sort of philosophical romance, in 
which the author gives us, under the form of a review of a 
supposed German work on dress, and a notice of the writer, 
his opinion on things in general, Herr Diogenes Teufels- 
drockh is the visionary pedant who is represented as devotifig 
his lofty genius to the sublime philosophy of dress. Our 
modem world cares as little for the clothes-horse allegories of 
Carlyle as for the pot and pipkin philosophy of Omar 
Khayyam; but the love story of Teufelsdrockh is an episode 
by itself. He meets his first and only love, Blumine, at an 
xsthetic tea party in the garden-house of Fimu Grafin 
Zahdarm. There she sat embowered in a cluster of roses, 

* Hie original of ** Lucia lov'd shall still be Lucia mourn'd ” was no factor’s 
wife, as Mr. Kipling would have her be : but was married to Robert Palk, 
lodge of the Court of Outcherry. who in 1773 arrested the Mabaraiab Nonconuur 
for contempt of Court. She was the daughter of the Rev, Dr. Stonehonse, and, as 
the inscription on hererave in South Fark*street tells us, was born in Northampton 
^and not m Kent.) There is an elaborate mgrn^g of IJie tomb of Lucia’s mMher 
in Dr. Heivey's well*known Afeditationst 
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busted among the flowers and almost buried in them* She 
was a brunette ; young, hazel^yed, beautiful, and somebody’s 
cousin. We read of her as a many tinted radiant Aurora, the 
fairest of orient llght-bringers, in very deed a Morning Star. 
Between Teufelsdrdckh, ^'the wild seer, shaggy, unkempt, like* 
a Baptist living on locusts and wild honey,” and this divinity, 
an intimacy soon sprang up. Teufelsdrbckh was made, 
immortal by a kiss. But the blissful bonds suddenly part 
asunder. His Rose Goddess is whisked away to England as 
the bride of Herr Towgood in a gay barouche and four. 
The basilisk glance of that parting carriage seems to have 
almost withered up what little amount of purpose remained in 
our philosopher’s mind. Shut out from hope, he apostrophises 
unbelief in his doctrine of the Everlasting No, only to decide 
that love of happiness is a vain whim. He can do without 
happiness, and, instead thereof, finds higher blessedness in the 
Everlasting Yea. 

Woman is ideal. Women are not. The heroine of the 
Towgood and Blumine incident, which caused Teufelsdrdckh 
to hiss over in such a deluge of originality, was an East Indian. 
In this circumstance lies her interest to us. Fechter made his 
Othello a half«caste. Carlyle found his Rose Goddess in 
Catherine Aurora Kirkpatrick, the daughter of a Hyderabad! 
begum and a Company’s officer. 

If Sartor Resartus is notable in the history of literature as 
revealing the Germanization of an English mind, the romance 
of James Achilles Kirkpatrick is still more interesting as 
illustrating the complete Orientalization of the Anglo-Indian 
character. His story is as fascinating as it is uncommon, and 
has all the old world setting of a tale from the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, by which we mean, not the cargo of 
Moslem learning of the great Burton, but the immortal fairy 
book of one’s boyhood. The State papers in the Foreign 
Office record this sentimental adventure at length. 

Our heroine’s father was the son of • Colonel James Kirk¬ 
patrick, of the Madras Army, and was born in August 1764. 
His family, a branch of the house of Kirkpatrick of Close- 
burn, lived at Keston near Bromley in Kent, and the sons 
were sent to Eton. They were three in number; William, 
the orientalist, George, a Bombay civilian, and James 
Achilles, who, more maiorum^ was destined for the Company’s 
military service at Fort St George. He landed as a cadet In 
1779, and was invalided home within ten years, but returned 
in time to participate in the second campaign of the first war 
against Tippoo. We next find him at Vizianagram in charge 
of the local garrison, a post he soon relinquished for that of; 
Persian translator with the detachment under the Nfznm^ 
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Here he continued, till the deeth of Ueutetiant Stewart pro¬ 
moted him to be Assistant to bis brother William, then 
Besident at Hyderabad. EUirly in 1797 William Kirl^trick 
was compelled to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope for bis 
health, and the charge of the British interests at the Nizam's 
(^ourt devolved upon James Achilles. It was during his nine 
years Incumbency of this office that he had the duty of 
negotiating three important treaties, by the most famous 
of which a British subsidiary force was to take the 
place of Raymond’s French contingent. When, at the 
eleventh hour, Ali Khan wavered on being brought face to 
face with so great a renunciation, Lord Wellesley’s agent 
proved himself equal to the occasion. In person, Kirkpatrick 
ordered the advance of Colonel Roberts and his troops; 
whereupon 14,000 sepoys and 124 officers under Perron sur¬ 
rendered their arms without a struggle. The Governor 
Gieneral rewarded the Resident by making him his honorary 
Aide-de-Camp, a remarkable distinction at the time, for he was 
the first person on whom the honour was bestowed. Robert 
Home, the portrait painter, has incidentally brought into one 
of his State pictures a reference to this diplomatic triumph. 
His somewhat uninspiring portrait of the Marquess Wellesley, 
which hangs next to Dance’s half length of Clive in the 
Council Chamber at Calcutta, represents the great proconsul 
resting his hand on a parchment scroll inscribed Subsidiary 
Treaty, Hyderabad, 1798.” The Governor General had indeed 
every reason to be grateful to his lieutenant. He was voted an 
annuity of j^5,ooo for a term of twenty years by the Court of 
Directors ; and the payment was ordered to date from 1st of 
September 1798, the day on which the treaty was concluded 
with the Soubahdar of the Deccan. One wonders how history 
would have shaped itself, if Lord Mornington (as he then was) 
had carried out his intention of superseding Kirkpatrick for 
** blundering,” immediately before these events, and of subati- 
tuting Arthur Wellesley in his place. 

But it is not from his achievements alone as a soldier poli¬ 
tical that our eighteenth century Achilles derives his main 
interest. He shone no less in the lists of love than in tlie 
courts of diplomacy. Readers of border minstrelsy may 
remember the legend of Lord Bateman, a noble lord of 
high degree, who won the love of his Moorish* captor’s 
daughter. The courtship of Kirkpatrick by the Indian ^gum 
reproduces, with additions and variations, much of the senti* 
mentofthis north-country ballad. Such was the thorough- 
ness with which the Resident threw himself Into his Asiatic 
surroundings that he altogether dropped bis English name 
in his dealings with the Court In the vernacular correspond- 
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ence he u known onlf asHushmat 
Battle. His inamorata was Ehair-an 
pretation, Excellent among Women. Whatever may have 
the appropriateness of the high-sounding title In Kirkpatrkit^ 
case, it was certainly no misnomer in that of the lady. She 
was of the purest Persian descenti while claiming relationship 
from the Prophet himself. Her grandfather, Akil-ud-Dowlan, 
was the buxey (bakski)f or paymaster, to the English subsidiary 
force. The wooing was effected in truly oriental fashion. 
Kirkpatrick was sitting alone one evening when, to his astonish¬ 
ment, he was visited by one of those old women who play the 
part of match-makers in Enstern society. From her he 
learnt of the passion of Khair-un-Nissa, who had fallen des¬ 
perately in love with him at first sight, as she watched him 
through the purdah during an entertainment in her grand¬ 
father’s house. The Englishman at first repelled the advances 
made to him : hut the princess would brook no denial. After 
repeated but unavailing overtures through her emissary, the 
girl at last resolved to take the matter into her own hands. 
A veiled figure was ushered by night into the Residency and 
pleaded her suit so passionately that Kirkpatrick’s heart was 
melted. He must, indeed, have been more than man to hold 
out any longer. His own account of the fiery ordeal of that 
nocturnal interview is given in a letter to his brother William, 
then Military Secretary to the Governor General. ‘*1 who was 
** but ill qualified for the task, attempted to argue the roman- 
** tic young creature out of a passion which I could not, I 
** confess, help feeling myself something more than pity for. 

** She declared to me again and again that her affections had 
** been irretrievably fixed on me for a series of time, that her 
’* fate was linked to mine, and that she should be content to pass 
*' her time with me as the humblest of handmaids.’’ The voice 
of woman’s pleading may find its echo in Western story, from 
classic Dido and the Heroides of Ovid down to the Juliet and 
Elaine of modern literature; but the poetry of sentiment goes 
on unchanged in the East. It receives characteristic expression 
in this affecting tale of Kirkpatrick and his curtained sultana. 
There was for her, as there is for every woman, one man and 
one only in whose service she was ready to sacrifice all. 

As ma;^ be imagined, the outside world stared and scoffed 
and blamed and understood nothing. The storm which follow^ 
ed upon Kirkintrick's acceptance of the Begum’s devotioto 
was by no means confined to Hyderabad. Extraordinary 
charges, not only of bribery, corruption and murder, but w , 
abjuring bis religion, were levelled against him. The ears of 
the Governor-General in Calcutta were poisoned by 
Allum, a former envoy of the Nizam to the Company, wholib 


Jungyth^ 

-Nissa Beeum, by 
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grievance against Kirkpatrick was that he had once Vainly 
endeavoured to influence him with a bribe. His covering 
letter to a sheaf of scandal, received on the i8th February 
]8oo, runs as follows, in Neil Edmonstone’s translation : 

** I beg leave to transmit for your Lordship's perusal copies 
of certain papers of intelligence which 1 have reseived from 
Hyderabad since my residence here in the neighbourhood of 
Gooty, This conduct on the part of Captain Kirkpatrick has « 
given me the greatest degree of grief and concern, for whilst 
the public talk upon the subject of the first accusation of the 
murder of Mahmood Alt Khan remains yet unstifled ; should 
the second circumstance, that is, the marriage, take place, the 
public will obtain an extraordinary handle of conversation, 
and the former accusation will receive general credit. Such 
actions indeed are very unbecoming the character of repre¬ 
sentatives of so powerful a State as that of the Company, and 
accordingly with what dignity, respectability, and reputation 
did the former Residents conduct themselves 1 So much so, 
that a similar accusation was never brought even against their 
servants. At all events, being sincerely attached to the Honor¬ 
able Company, and considering it one of the obligations of 
attachment to communicate these circumstances, I have accord¬ 
ingly intimated them to your Lordship.” 

Lord Wellesley circulated these papers among his Council, 
and wrote off to demand an instant explanation from Kirk¬ 
patrick. A lengthy enquiry was held, with the result of com¬ 
pletely clearing the Resident's character. The Nizam, in one 
of his intervals from cock-fighting, caused a declaration to be 
prepared under his hand and seal, in which he testified that 
Hushmat Jung was free from all suspicion of impropriety. 
Detailed reports, drawn up by the Residency moonshee, were 
submitted to Government and supported by evidence from 
noblemen of the Court. Akil-ud-Dowlah had himself been 
largely responsible for the story that the ministers had coerced 
his family into agreeing to the marriage, and that Hushmat 
Jung was taking his bride by force. But Shirf-un-Nissa, the 
Begum’s mother, revealed how the girl had fallen in love and 
taken the initiative in the courtship. Kirkpatrick settled 
everything, for the time being at least, by solemnizing a 
marriage contract with Khair-un-Nissa in the form 

known to Mahomedan law. 

The storm, however, continued to rage for some time longer. 
There were scandal-mongers among the English officers, and 
more than one anonymous communication found its way to 
Calcutta. Wellesley went so far (it is said) as to send 
Captain, afterwards Sir John, Malcolm, with a commission tOr 
supersede Kirkpatrick if he thought fit. But Hushmat Jung^ 
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had no intention of allowing himself to be supplanted ki thit 
fashion. Malcolm was met at Masulipatam by the com* 
mandant of the Resident’s cavalry escort. His explanation 
produced the desired effect, and the envoy leturned to Calcutta 
with his errand unaccomplished. The Governor General's 
anger was not, however, completely appeased : and there is no 
doubt he was influenced in his attitude towards James Achilles 
by the very unfavourable opinion which Arthur Wellesley 
never hesitated to express concerning what he called the pom¬ 
pous and overbearing behaviour of the Resident. But, al¬ 
though Kirkpatrick never received any substantial honours or 
rewards fiom Government, his services were far too valuable 
to be dispensed with Henceforth he was left in peace to live 
con amore the life of a Sultan at Hyderabad. 

Of his magnificence in what was then, as it is still, the most 
Oriental court iu India, we have a record in Mountstuart 
Elphinstone’s diary for September i8oi. Elphinstone and 
Edward Strachey were on their way from Calcutta to Poona, 
where the latter had been nominated secretary to Colonel 
William Kirkpatrick ; and it was only William’s illness that 
prevented his joining their party. The two young civilians 
borrowed his cavalcade and spent nearly a year in the most 
royal state, roaming across the Peninsula. After a visit to 
Seringapatam, where their host, Arthur Wellesley, as usual, 
rowed Hushmat Jung,” they proceeded to Hyderabad and 
stayed there three months. Kirkpatrick describes his guests 
as two superior young men passing through on their way 
to Poona.” Here is Mountstuart Elphinstone’s account of the 
European nabob. 

** Major K. is a good-looking man ; seems about thirty, is 
really about thirty-five. He wears mustachios: his hair is 
cropped very short, and his fingers are dyed with henna. In 
other respects be is like an Englishman. He is very commu- 
cative, and very desirous to please ; but he tells long stories 
about himself, and practises all the affectations of which the 
face and eyes are capable.” One of his tales was that his 
hookah-burdar, after cheating and robbing him, pi oceeded to 
England, and set up as the Piince of Sylhet, took in every¬ 
body, was waited upon by Pitt, dined with the Duke of York, 
and was ijptroduced to the King On the following day at 
dinner Kirkpatrick ** talked with much pomp about the sources 
of springs, and with execrable taste about Homer,” a sore 
point with Elphinstone. who had the Iliad and Odyssey at bis 
fingers* ends, and used to spend hours In a cave reading thi$ 
classics, which he carried with him in camp upon a special 
camel. His description of a presentation at Court helps on^ 
to realise Captain Griodlay’s water-colour sketches of the cerch 
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monial visits between the Residents and the Nizatn. ** Went 
to the Durbar. Major Kirkpatrick goes in great state. He has 
several elephants, and a state palankeen, sixty horses, flags, 
long poles with tassels, and is attended by two companies of 
Infantry and a troop of cavalry . . . Behind the Nizam 
sat the first man in the country, Shums-ul-Omra. Tliere were 
many other people both sitting and standing. Among the 
latter were several women. Female sentries, dressed something 
like Madras sepoys, were on guard before the doors, and about 
twenty or thirty women were drawn up before a guard-room 
in sight.* Many women sat in the back-part of the room. 
Kirkpatrick behaved like a native and with great propriety,** 
We may compare Heber’s account of the French advenfurera 
he met at Agra. ** One of these Indo-Europeans is an old 
Colonel of French extraction, but completely Indian in colour, 
dress, language and ideas. I took the opportunity of enquir¬ 
ing in what degree of favour the name of the French stood in 
this part of India, where for so many years it had been para- 
motinti I was told that many people were accustomed to 
speak of them as often oppressive and avaricious, but as of 
more conciliating and popular manners than the English 
Sahebs. Many of them, indeed, like this old French colonel, 
had completely adopted the Indian dress and customs.*' The 
famous Sir David Ochterlony was just such another specimen 
of a type which is rarely encountered in these modern days. 
To that doughty old warrior India was no land of temporary 
sojourn. The son of an American loyalist, he had come to the 
East without friends and literally fought his way to notice. 
When be shook hands with Heber in the heart of Rajputana, 
he had not left the country for fifty-four years; and, as he 
told his companion, who could wonder that he clung to the 
only place in the world where he could feel himself at borne ? 

Kirkpatrick's residence was in every way in keeping with 
the man. His grounds were laid out, according to Elphifi- 
^tone, partly in the taste of Islington and partly in that of 
Hihdostan. He had persuaded himself that Eastern glamour 
gave real importance to the European in his relations with 
the native Courts and people, and his surroundings were accord¬ 
ingly on the most lavish scale. The British Residency at 
Ohudderghaut, which forms one of the glories of Hyderabad 

* The Nieam’a lutrem of six hundred Indies was guarded by an Amazonian corps 
known as the ZaflCar'pultan (regiment of victory). Like a similar body in tbe wex* 
vice tA Runjeet Singh, they wore uniforms resembling those of the Comptny'a 
sepoys, and oonld perform the manual and platoon eaercises with great smartness, 
and.ddUver a volley with precision. They showed conspicnous steadiness in action 
OB more than one occasion. Their representatives of to-day discharge the com¬ 
paratively unexoiting dutiea of State musicians, although they stiU occastoonUy act 
as sentries at ce»mo&ial functions. 
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tcNlay, was erected under his superintendence and 
by Lieutenant Russell of the Madras Engineers, son of tlfb 
well-known Royal Academician. A separate palace was biiiR 
in the neighbourhood to serve the purpose of a zenana. It 
was enclosed after the Asiatic manner by high walls, the centre 
coptaining a large marble basin filled with water, and fed by 
numerous fountains, lined by stately cypress trees. The 
arcades and terraces around were ornamented in the richest 
style of Oriental architecture, with a profusion of delicate 
trellis work, painting and gilding. It is related that, while 
Kirkpatrick received his guests in the splendid public rooms 
of the Residency, their ladies were entertained by the Begutn 
in thl^ Rang Mehal: for such was the name given to the 
magnificent quarters in which she lived in the strictest seclusion. 
To^ay there is no trace of any such mansion, and its orna¬ 
mental pavilions, galleries and fountains have all disappeared* 
So recently, however, as the Residentship of Sir Richard 
Temple, it was in existence^ and is referred to in his Journals 
as a wellknown feature of the Chudderghaut buildings. 

It is pleasant to record that Kirkpatrick’s married life was 
as happy in its course as it was romantic in its inception. Two 
children were born of the union ; a son, William George, who 
was killed by an accident just when attaining manhood, and 
Catherine Aurora. In 1805 the father's health broke down, 
and he was ordered a sea voyage. Advantage was taken of 
the journey to Madras to dispatch the boy and girl to Eng¬ 
land, and in the Calcutta Gazette of the time their names 
appear in a list of passengers for Europe “ by a recent oppor¬ 
tunity.” This was probably the first occasion on which 
** Kitty ” and her brother had exchanged their zenana names 
of Saheb Begum and Saheb Allum for those by which 
they were henceforward to be known. Before leaving 
li^ia they sat for their portrait, to George Chinnery, the 
c^ebrated miniature painter. The picture was one of his 
first and most successful life-size efforts; and Sir David Wilkie, 
when he saw it some years afterwards, Is reported to have said 
that he had not believed any living English artist could have 
painted such a likeness. As in the curious representation of a 
(so called) '* Hindustani family,” which hangs in the Bengal 
Asiatic ^ciety's rooms, the children have an English look, 
but are dressed in Indian dress. They wear flowing robes 
red and green ; “ their bare feet are in embroidered sllppen; 
and their curly hair shows under their tightly fitting cap» 
braided with gold.” Khair-un-Nissa kept the portrait in the 
Rang Mehai art gallery till her death, when it was sent to Et^- 
land, and it is now in the house of Captain PbilUpps at Torquayr, 

Kirkpatrick fell dangerously ill, 00 his way to Calcyttta to 
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confer with Lord Cornwallis; and died a week after arrival at 
the house of his kinsman Charles Buller, in Chowringhee. 
For a modest fee, his last will and testament, written six 
months before his death, may be read in the muniment room of 
the High Court, it is well worth a study ; for in it is revealed 
much of the affectionate character of this strange medley^of 
East and West. 

There is unhappily no trace of the tomb in North Park Street 
Cemetery, where he was interred with full public honours ; but 
the beautiful monument to his memory in St. John’s Church 
forms one of the most conspicuous of the many sights of 
that edifice. The old Cathedral is[seIdom visited now>a^days, 
although we are glad to see that the present Viceroy has set 
the precedent in the opposite direction. Like some City 
church in the heart of modern London, it lives and broods 
upon its past glories. The Kirkpatrick marble will be found 
in the south wing, adjoining the tablet to James Barwell, the 
son of Warren Hastings’ colleague, and must be reckoned 
among the finest examples of the younger Bacon's art. Justice, 
poising a plummet, and Science, armed with a telescope, are 
the central figures in this group of statuary, and are represent¬ 
ed as seated upon a plinth which upholds the funereal urn of 
the deceased. Justice clasps to her bosom a cameo portrait 
of Kirkpatrick. At the side of Science appears, somewhat 
unaccountably, a full-wattled cock. Her hand reposes upon a 
pillar sustaining a statuette of an emblematic personage, 
notched all over with wounds. The cinerary vase bears the 
arms of the Kirkpatrick family between the masks of Vulcan 
and Mercury.* Space Is found in the lower panel for a 
representation of Mother Ganges, who rests her hand upon 
the armorial shield of the Company. Behind this medallion 
rises a caduceus entwined with branches of oak and holly. 
At the base of the whole composition is a trophy of flags apd 
military weapons. 

It is a pecu'iar coincidence that Henry Russell, the secretaty, 
and afterwards the successor of Kirkpatrick in the Hyderabad 
Residency, should have contracted a matrimonial alliance with 
a relative of Khalr>un-Nissa. Russell’s father was the Chief 
Justice of Bengal at whose mansion in Russell Street occurred 
the melancholy event recorded by the Calcutta Gazette of March 
iSoo in the following pathetic words : ** On Sunday last at the 
house of her uncle, Sir Henry Russell, in the bloom of youth 
“ and possession of every accomplishment that could gladden or 

* Readers of Scott's TaUs a Grandfather will recall hoar Roger Kirkp^toidc 
was the first to rally round King Robert the Bmce, on hia retnni from striking 
Red John Comyn in the church at Dumfries. Roger gave the Comyn repeated rtabs 
esclatming ■* IMl maV sikker.” The fismily crest of a dripping d^ger recalls the 
episode : and the seal with which James Adiillei attestea his will bears the motto 

** hae made sikker.' 
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" embellish life, deplored by her relatives and regretted Jbjf^ ft 
“society of which she was the brightest ornament, the Hoa%le 
“Miss Aylmer/* 

“ Kitty/' more fortunate, if not so famous, was born on the firth 
of April 1802. Kven after all these years she is brought very near 
to us in Carlyle’s full length likeness. “ After an early dinner at 
** Irving’s house there drove up in a brave carriage a strangely 
** complexioned young lady, with soft brown eyes and floods of 
“ bronze*red hair, really a pretty looking, smiling, and amiable, 
** though most foreign, bit of magnificence and kindly splendour 
** whom they welcomed by the name of “ dear Kitty ’*—Kitty 
“ Kirkpatrick, Charles Buller’s cousin, or half>cousin, Mrs. 

“ Strachey’s full cousin, with whom she lived. 

“ Amiable, affectionate, graceful, might be called attractive 
*fnot slim enough for the title ‘pretty*, not tall enough 
* for ‘ beautiful ’); had something low-voiced, languidly har- 
‘ monious ; placid, sensuous, loved perfumes ; a half-Begum 
in short; interesting specimen of the semi-oriental English¬ 
woman. Still lives, near Exeter (the prize of some ex-Cap- 
tain of sepoys) with many children, whom she watches over 
with a passionate instinct.** 

Exactitude should be the first merit of every author. The 
so-called Captain of sepoys was no other than James Winsloe 
Phillipps, an officer in theyth Hussars,, Loid Anglesey’s crack 
regiment, and a member of one of the oldest West Country 
families. With him, Kitty probably lived far more happily 
than s!ie would have with Carlyle, who doubtless realised in 
his own person all the sensations of Harry Esmond when he 
saw his divinity Beatrix wedded to plain Thomas Tusher. 

Had it not been for the Bullets, Kitty must have stepped 
through life comparatively inglorious. Edward Irving, the 
truest, and most crack brained, of Carlyle’s friends, was the 
medium of his connection with this Anglo-Indian family. 
During his course of preaching, which attracted half London 
to the Caledonian Chapel in Hatton Garden, Irving made 
acquaintance with two sisters, Mrs. Strachey and Mrs. Buller* 
Both were daughters of Colonel William Kiikpatrick, and bis 
wife, mi Pawson. The former, Julia, had married Edward 
Strachey, £1 phi 11 ^tone’s convpagnon e/e voyage^ and subsequently 
an examiner of correspondence at the India House, with James 
Mill and Thomas Love Peacock. Isabella Buller was the wife 
of the Bengal civilian at whose residence Hushmat Jung died* 
She had been the belle of Calcutta in her youth. Even $0 
critical a genius as John Leyden made her the theme of bis 
verse, as befitted one who was known on the banks of tbft 
Hooghly as “Titania,” and had been compared lorjber tifttely 
beauty to Madame R^camier. Carlyle found tier in 1823 
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a graceful, airy and ingeniously intelUgent person of Hit' 
gossamer type. According to Froude, she was Maniehaean 
by creed, and this peculiar religious belief made hor all the 
more willing a listener to the exhortations of the prd|)het of 
the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.'* To complete the 
oddity of the household, her husband was a Benthamite. Ho 
represented West Looe in Parliament for many years, and 
appears in Sartor Resartus as Count Zahdarm, best remem¬ 
bered for his quizzical Latin epitaph. 

Fashionable Mrs. Buller consulted Irving as to the education 
of her sons, Charles and Arthur. By his advice they were sent 
to Scotland and placed under the charge of Carlyle, who, from 
the first, appreciated Charles as**a most manageable, cheery 
and altogether welcome and intelligent phenomenon; quite 
a bit of sunshine in my dreary !l^inburgh element” But 
the philosopher's thin-skinned spirit gradually revolted against 
a life of dependence upon people of quality, with constantly 
unsettled plans and no definite outlook for himself. When 
Charles went up to Cambridge to air his political talents at 
College and at the Union, in friendly rivalry with PraCd and 
Macaulay, Carlyle parted company with him somewhat ab¬ 
ruptly. though the attachment between the pupil and teacher 
was really destined to be lifelong. It is interesting to follow 
up the career of Carlyle's two school-boy friends. The elder 
brother afterwaids became famous as one of the leading liberal 
politicians of the first Reformed Parliament. There is an 
affecting allusion to his loveable character and early death in 
the epilogue to Thackeray’s “ Doctor Birch and his young 
friends." Cailyle poured out in the columns of the Examiner 
a poetic tiibute to his memory. Macready, his teacher in 
elocution, Macaulay, Harriet Martineau, Grote, and Moncktoii 
Millies, unite in bearing testimony in their autobiographies to 
his philanthiopic career and his brilliant ability. Buiwer Lyt^ 
ton eulogizes him in the following words in his poem of ** St. 
Stephen's”: ** Farewell, fine humorist, finer reasoner still, Live¬ 
ly as Luttrell, logical as Mill.” Arthur, the younger, achieved^ 
distinction as a lawyer, and was a Puisne Judge of the Suprecfe' 
Court at Calcutta in the fifties. He must not be confused with 
his namesake and predecessor in the Court, Sir Anth^y 
Buller, who lived and administered justice some thirty years 
eat Her. 

After leaving the Bullers in a pique, Carlyle found his way 
to Dover, where the Stracheys, Irving and bis wife and Miss 
Kirkpatrick were staying. By the.persuasions of cousin Kitty; a 
holiday tiip to France was decided upon. Edward Strachey, 
Carlyle and Kit^ made up the party, and returned home sat^ 
.with wonders. They had many adveutures aud many droll 
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JhjS tec. jKJMy b mponiiUe tat tile etetenient lb«t 
01 lukdifferwice ** chapter in Sartor JRtsanm db|ctly 
Bjtxtoc^ eerMfn moodi of Carlyle’s tpnchy temper dnrlnff Wb 
# 1 ^C to the french Capital. Every topographical deW 0t 
tour he remembered with the tenacity of ateel, and 
ms impf^ions of that twelve days* sopom always remaim^ 
with him. These recollections proved of singular service to 
after years, when he came to write the history of the French 
Revolution. Paris was the most kaleidoKopc picture Of 
human life which had yet presented itself to his view.* 

Forty years later Carlyle muses retrospectively as follows : 
•* It strikes me more than it did then that Mrs, Strachey would* 
have liked to see dear Kitty and myself together, and continue 
near her both of us through life,** It is only just to Blumine 
to say that, upon seeing this passage in the Reminiscences, 
she strongly repudiated any reciprocity of its feeling. The 
Anglo*Saxon tempei ament is notoriously cold, and prone to^ 
ridicule anyone who has the audacity to be not strictly 
according to sample, and it is probable that Kitty's foreign 
sensibilities rendered her more sympathetic than others towards 
stfch an individuality as Carlyle's. She was an East Indian 
of the type best summed up in the French euphemism “ uft 
peu tint^e/* and it was precisely her un-English proclivities 
that charmed Carlyle and drew from Jane Welsh, his future 
wife, the following sarcastic commendation—“ Kitty with 
^50,000 and a princely lineage and * never was out of humour 
in her life*. With such a singularly pleasing personality you 
could hardly fail to find yourself admirably off.'* It is diificulf 
pot to read between the lines, and suspect the existence, in past 
"time, of many Platonic passages between Carlyle and this 
sympathising** half-Begum." Here is one tell-tale allusion in 
a let^rto James Carlyle, written in 1825. ** The young Miss 
Kirkpatrick is a very pleasant and meritorious person—^ne of 
the most kindest and most modest I have ever met. Though 
handsome and young, and sole mistress of ;^50,oo(:>, she is quiet 
and un^umlng as a little child and busies herself with nothing 
so mnciras with discharging the duties of hospitality to us all." 
She seems, however, to have been sadly wanting in the bump of 
reverence ; fBr Carlyle adds that her sense of humour was ever¬ 
lastingly being aroused by the extravagances of the gaunt 
enthusiast Irvirijg, who sat for the dialectical maraoder, 
philistine, in Sartor Resartmst and is there recorded as having 

jl I mu ^mmmrn ■ i . . . i n ■iMi. n ib . . . i i m ■■■! ■ I ■ ■! 11 . . 

* Anotticr aad mOtt pennuent ommecuon of tile Kirkpatricks wiUt Fimmo taS 
flMHiifiwted bsdf in aa aitl0(4ced for waj 10 Uie person of tlie Empress Etl|lnia 
it IS not eenenUljr kiio«v that the beatmlBt M«le. ^e Mootfjtl’s awHiSr wia 
laiMendeit fnim the ancle of the fint tnuoatt of the Cloceborn hunily. 
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been more than once discomfited by the surely tongned 
Blnmine. 

From lore there is a natural sequence to death. Kitty^s 
life, that had such a brave commencement at Hyderabad when 
the century was in its infancy, ended with an ** abi in pace " in 
I$89 She died on March 2nd of that year at the villa Sorrento 
in Torquay, and her death passed without comment in tiie 
newspapers of the time. As recently, however, as 1892, her 
identity with the beloved of Teufelsdrikkh was established by 
her relative George Strachey, in an article in the N$nettenth 
Century^ while Blackwoods Magazine of the following July 
printed an account of Hushmat Jung's marriage from the pen 
of Sir Edward Strachey. But there are many gaps in tlie family 
papers, and a vast mass of information may still be derived 
from a perusal of contemporary records in the Calcutta Foreign 
Office, where the yearly bundles of secret correspondence 
•lie girthed with ropes like so opany State elephants. 

It is not without a kind of tender sentiment that we should 
speculate upon such a career as Kitty's, as we follow her from 
the cradle to the grave. There was a novel once, in which 
the second heroine was an Eurasian. But this brok is long 
since forgotten; and the half European beauties of India, 
Interesting as they are, if only as a contrast to the fair daughters 
of England, have still to find their chronicler in more per¬ 
manent literature. Some of us may recall the medieval legend 
which represents Saint Thomas of Canterbury’s mother as a 
Saracen Emir's daughter converted to Christianity by love of 
Gilbert Becket. The interest which this story inspired at the 
furthest end of Christendom is a curious token of the extent 
to which the imagination of men, alike in East and West, can 
be fired by a noble character. But there is all the difierence in 
the world between hero-worship and heroine-worship. Kitty's 
virtues were domestic, not heroic.'* We may be contept to 
remember her as the strangely complexioned beauty who 
obtained such a mastery over the intellect and afiections of 
Carlyle. 

Julian Jambs Cotton, 

Madras Civil SzrvUe* 



tet. IV.-BROWNE»S REUOIO MEDXCSL 

(lNDEP£i!lDeNt ^BCHOH.) 

F ew books poasosi greater obarm owing to tbe interott tbag 
create in the penonality of their authors than tlie R«}^ 
Media of Sir Thomas Browne, ils we read the book* wo can 
Imiigine the Hring man standing before ns, sweetly eommani« 
eating to us the innermost workings of his iieart and mind* 
This personality in art has, however, a two-fold interest* 
It is not always that we are enraptured by the marked traces 
of the author's individuality impressed upon his work» We are 
deeply interested, in a writer like Carlyle ; but, white, in 
his cas^ the powerful invectives against poetical institutions 
and characters and against social cant awaken gpplause by 
revealing the active struggle of the multitudinous forces at 
play in the writer's mind, Sir Thomas Browne has all our 
sympathy as,^one after another, he makes confidential confes* 
sions on matters of faith, in a manner that could hardly be 
imitated. While the weapons of fierce ridicule hurled at Sir 
Jabeah Windbag and Dryasdust vividly present to us the 
Teutonic spirit (if so we may call it) in Art, the candid con¬ 
fessions of the Norwich physician on matters of faith remind 
us of the delicate touches of Hellenic Art. To the one we 
give our admiration; to the other our heart. 

A study of Sir Thomas Browne's work is especially useful as 
being a key to the religious thought of the XVll Century. A 
certain tone of optimism pervades the whole, which strengthens 
the reader's heart at every fresh perusal; one might turn to it 
in a moment of sadness, and be cheered. It is a balm for 
the afflicted, as somebody characteristically said of Tennyson's 
In Memoriamt which, however, was composed under veiy 
different circumstances. As one turns over the pages, be can¬ 
not restrain the desire that our author had joined the Church; 
as Buskin's father said of that great art critic, <*he ought 
to have been a bishop.'* Browne starts with an allusion to 
the low estimation in which the class of physicians ts held by 
mankind, whose general belief is that a doctor has no religion. 
He might, inde^, have shuddered bad he known all tbe 
uncharitable things that have been said of bis humane brethren 
by people ^of all ages in all lands; but fortunately no Dr« 
Witkoski had then revealed to the world ** the evil that has 
been said of Doctors.** Johnson, who wrote Browne’s litej, 
incriminated a member of the class (Dr. Sydenham), In the 
following striking terms: That a man eminent for integrity 
practised medicine by chance, and grew wise only by murder, 
h not to be consideted without astonishment," Browne, howu 
evtr, passib this** Vulgar Error’’with the assaraoee that^* 
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hat a rellgfoo at truly at any other good niao., ,He Is a Chrit- 
Han, and of the^ reformed Chorch ; yet he waiits nt to know 
from the beginning that he has no prejndices. He can tolfenrate 
alt. This avowal m a spirit of toleration at a time when JEurope 
was coDvnlsed with religions persecntion. is, to say the leaa^ 
remarkable. Persecution,'* he characteristically obMiweti 
"Is a bad and indirect way to plant religion and mankind 
might have been spared innumerable throes bad this advice, 
so often given by the nobler teachers of the race, been followed. 
Browne seems to be no more conscious of the chaoHc mass 
of human agencies tearing one another " like dragons in the 
slime ** in the cause of God, than the peaceful dove under the 

S een bough's sh«ie is of the fury of the surrounding storm. In 
ct, the time at which the book was written was pregnant 
with causes that were to engender results too vast to be 
foreseen by the actors in the political drama. Events weni 
in progress which were to launch a king into war with 
his people, and drag a monarch from the throne to the 
scaffold. Yet the contemplative physician seemed supremely 
unconscious of the great flood that was eventually to cover 
the face of the land. 

Toleration, then, is the first thing Browne claims credit for. 
He could worship anywhere, and in any house of God ; he 
would say, like the mystic Send! ; 

** The words wherein Jehovah is addressed, 

Of ^riac tongue or Abree, let them be f 
Jehovah's mighty temple, let it be 
Or Mt. Bttilui or further Mt. Bolsd.*' 

He can reason patiently with any of the numerons divisions 
into which Christianity was unfortunately then dissected. He 
has travelled over the Continent, known Catholicism in the. 
lands where it is devoutly professed, and can kneel down fa 
the material cross without being misguided in his devotions. 
He would not run to the opposite extreme, and join hcmda 
with those mystics who would dispense with visible substance 
altogether, and be ecstatic with the vision of the divine 
Beatitude. Hor could he exclusively embrace the outwvil 
forms of religion like Hejaz's mother, when she prayed fmr 
her son, falling before the besiegers of Mecca: ** O God, save 
my son. Every day of his life he has scnipuionsly perform^ 
his prayers five times, and every Friday he has bedi to the 
mo^ue i tior wbuld he scorn, like Persian Sufis end 
Indian Yogis, to enter an earthly house of God, and ii^ioule 
the external semblances t>f faith,-^but would, like the arise 
man of old Hellas, observe a golden mean between the twou 
He can tolerate the Frenchman, his hereditary enemy. ’ He M 
Bi home everywhere,-unlike Wordsworth, who wgfed lor 
home when he . . . ^ ^ 
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* TravdM uneog «B!|cBo«ra men 
la lands beyond the sea.** 

' He wms up bis creed of toleration then: ^ In btlef, I an|^ 
averse from oothing* •• or so at least abhor anralng^ 
that we might come to composition.** With this ideal of to» 
kratioo map be compared the following striking pasfage In the 
AvtsUt^ where good men, of any creed whatsoever, mre praised s 
** Then we praise the souls of the pure who have ever been 
born, men and women, whose good laws cme honours, wilf 
honour, and has honoured. Then we invoke the good men and 
women.** Ya^na, 31, 5-7. 

The* nature of the theological disputes in ^ first 
half of the XVII Century was, however, so far from 
pleasant, that we might be pardoned a little scepticism 
as to the entire truth of even our author's statement* If 
we go through the book with a mind not always passive 
but prepared to differ wherever necessary, this scepticism 
will, to a degree, be justified. For although there Is no passage 
to whh:h we might point as betraying impatience of hostile 
or rival sects of Christianity, instances are not wanting of the' 
same generous forbearance being withheld from other reli« 
gious systems or modes of thought. In the second part he 
himself admits intolerance of another nature. He is intolerant 
of the multitude, and the debased gentry which he cannot dis* 
tinguish from it But so is Carlyle impatient of the mob, and 
so Shakespeare ridiculed the rabble in the person of Cali¬ 
ban according to one school of critics. Regarding, however, hia 
remarks as to the unworthy gentry, which savour of a bitter* 
ness not usual with him, one is tempted to ask, was this bitter 
i^ttack of our gentle physician the re->ult of any personal 
* fltcingf It is not m the most respectable historians of England 
, that we read of Charles 1*8 nobles as men in the same level 


liritlr mechanics, though their fortunes do somewhat guild 
their infirmities, and their purses compound for their follies.** 
In fact one is, from the tenor of the entire passage, tempted 
to ask, whether he is not referring to th^ corrupt practices 
nnder the first two Stuarts, to the spurious nobility whose 
creation by James was an excellent stroke of business, and 
the mooop^y of an unworthy minority, which his unfortunate 
son promoted ? While condemning the evils of the age, he 
falls into the pleasant error of the poets in extolling the 
pristine innocence of man, an idea which has been op-rooted 
by the researches of modern sociology, and which Shakspeare is 
soppos^ to have ridiculed by the creation of the brute Cali* 
ban, who might have stood up and proclaimed to Utoplaii 
predecessors of Rosseau, ** your primitive man walks oa "fetiii 
l^s as well as cm two.** ^ 
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However that may be» let us coipe it c^ae W ihmt 
of faith wherein we bdieve our author dcms not display his 
professed forbearance* Of the Koran he speaks in terms which 
would do credit to the most bigoted Missionary. He'iSi Indeedi^ 
conscious of the inconsistency he is falling into» and seeks to 
excuse himself by assuring us that he ** speaks without preK:' 
judfce,*' thus reminding us of the old adage, **he who excusmi 
himself, accuses himself.*' He summari^ disposes of the 
Koran as being a stupid mixture of ficnons, vanities, and 
Inconsistencies. Undoubtedly the Koran was not intended to 
bear the strain of nineteenth century, or even seventeenth 
century,criticism. A few passages, s. seem to favom the 
doctrine of predestination, while others teach the frMdom 
of the human will. The greatest merit of the Koran is, how¬ 
ever, that it was a wondrous product of the age; being a 
masterpiece of human wisdom for the times. Whatever faults 
it possesses are due, not to its originator, but to his suc¬ 
cessors, who stereotyped a law which should have been pro¬ 
gressive with the expansion of the nations of Islam. WVs to 
the inconsistencies of the book itself, again, it is manifest that 
other scriptures, Christian included, are not free from a similar 
fault Does not Browne himself tell us that it rather strikes him 
as odd that our first; parents should have tasted of the fatal fruit 
when no tree could have grown in the absence of rain? Vl^at 
he next goes on to say is, however, still more improper. 
Isla^, he says, is held up by ** the Policy of Ignorance, depo¬ 
sition of Universities, and banishment of Learning.’* Truly, 
a narrower view of a sister-religion was never taken. It 
may only be briefly remarked that Browne’s manner is a 
type of the way in which the West has generally repaid its 
intellectual debt to the East- The man' who had said that 
he could pray with the Turk (i. s., Moslem) and for him, now. 
turns fiercely on him and proclainis him an enemy to hiiptan 
culture^ Now, was it not, we may be allowed to ask, the Arid>a 
who founded seminaries of learning, ransacked Greece for her 
philosophic treasures, translated the subtle Aristotle. And 
** divine Plato,” indented, as the very names of these scietices 
import^ algebra and chemisty, first establised the science of 
political government on a rational basis in the East since 
the da3ra of the last great monarchy, and, in a Wbrd, held up 
the torch of learning to illuminate the chaotic darkness hi 
Asia, of which the rays reached the further West* and khtdled 
in men an enthusiasm to break the fetters irbich had so 
long chained their intellect ? W*as it not the who, during 
their regime in Spain, introduced those dellghtfhi stories 
Which still surpass all the fairy tales of Europe ? Was it nit die 
Arabs who gavejto the world the inheritance of the enchanliiig 
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tJikf Uie Tlioiis«o^1|9tghli Mid ooeNIsiit F Ifi on mc|i» of 
CoRBtantioople, classical sclkolars were liaaisbed, wbiw ainwilfi 
chiefly to have eadied Browne’s wrath, did they ttot&dft 
home in England and her sister lands, and were oc^ the 
Turks thus the nnoonscious protectors of the cause which they 
appeared to check, by bringing about the revival of letteieF 
Was not this in itself a gratifying circumstance F Par different, 
however, was the loss which Arab lore suffered at an earlier 
period through religious enthusiasm from another quarter, 
and the latest book on Islam, written by a learned professor 
of that faith, Mr. Justice Amir Ali, contiuna insinuations much 
* stronger against Christian crusaders than any which Browne 
here seeks to prove against the Arabs. 

We may notice another singular instance of this intolerance. 
The author of **The Three Imposters*’ is denounced as the 
Villain and Secretary of Hell,*' and Browne advises that thereof 
** common Heads lihist not hear, nor more advanced judg> 
tnents too rashly venture on.*’ This is a strange piece of 
dogmatism. Because somebody spoke evil of the heads of 
religion, the best way to deal with him is to put him down 
with the sheer force of public opinion. Now, unless we 
consider that ** Villain’s ** arguments, and meet the same, not 
with brute force, but stronger reasoning, how can we be 
said to have dealt justly with our opponent or ourselves? 
If Browne’s suggestion were carried out, freedom of 
thought would be checked, individuals would be afraid to 
avow their opinions, nothing would be uttered but what 
might'be in strict conformity with public opinion; in a 
word, liberty of thought would be strangled* It is evident 
that a state of society in which men would be systematically 
required to turn hypocrites, is far from desirable. Opinions 
should be regarded as true because they have not been dis¬ 
proved in spite of every available opportunity being given 
for^heir refutation ; not merely because their professors assume 
them to be such, and close the door on all hostile argument. 
History furnishes ns with many instances of the loss to civili¬ 
sation resulting from such intolerance, which always assumes 
the form of persecution unless where the class of " heretics *’ 
is too powertttl, numerically or otherwise, to be so treated. 
Happily, however, the loss is only temporary; the onward 
step in refmrm being delayed by a few steps or ages. Thus 
the Reformation was really suppressed a score of times before it 
finally commenced in Germany ; among the latest pre-Lutheran 
preachers being the Lollards and the Hussites. Socsates drank 
chalice of death before an intolerant crowd, but his 
ihilosophy soon asserted its strength, and reigned sqpreme 
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dtealli i; hB pro^^sat^, tbCMigli d 6C tbe SM 

tlii^ lofvmbstlo pr^esi. Fix be it ftomns todontil tiie good>^ 
of Sir Tbofiuis'£ro^ne*t motives in impeacblng tiie nutbor 
of t}«e ** Three Impmteis." ; Tt is only the prii^jple tlmtwe are 
eotii^diog for, and a very important principle it is. If Truth' 
vri!l! * triumph in the end, why he afraid of meeting an adver* 
eary's arguments, refuting them, and thus achieving the ulti*^ 
mate victory of the cause ? 

Talking of fame, Brown wisely regards it as of no consequence 
when the short period of human life is considered. Nor is 
posthumous fame a desirable end: be would like his name to ^ 
be recorded only in the great book of God. When, however^ * 
the saintly writer of the Religio Medici is contrasted vKxh the 
flesh and blood physician at Norwich, we are surprised to 
find that he w’as not free from the ordinary failing of his 
race, He allowed himself to be knighted on Charles iFs visit 
to his native town ; and regard for his reputation made him 


rush hastily into print to correct the unauthorised editions 
of his book, which, he protested, were full of blunders. Far 
nobler was the monks^ disregard for* posthumous fame which 
Disraeli has commemorated in half a dozen lines; two men 


who wrote worthy histories of their religion, leaving the world 
for ever in the dark as to their names. 


Browne talks lightly of marriage, and would fain put aside 
this inconvenient ceremony. Not that he would t^esdc the 
trammels of custom and convention, like Shelley when he 
iolned his Mary; but he is of opinion that mankind would have 
been the happier in the absence of any such form as marriage. 
He would fain procreate like the trees, if he could. Yet we 
can hardly suppress a smile at this profession of extreme 
abstemiousness in the light of the subsequent story of his 
life. He married, and had ten children. In fact, Browne’s 
statements are always to be accepted with a certain 
degree of reserve, for though he Is never consciously* de¬ 
ceiving us, there is in his style a certain admixture of 
humour which makes him so lively, while bis imagination 
places him, according to a learned iimerican critic, next only 
to Shakespeare. 

This humorous treatment of the gravest topics is one 
of flbe most puzzling problems connected with such a devo¬ 
tional book as the Religio Medici. That be could say ‘ 
the most humorous things in a serious strain, and yet 
with no less effect, may be judged from the fcdlowing reflec¬ 
tion about Death. If the devil could persittde me 1 will 
not die, 1 would not outlive the very thought.'’ This v^ of 
humour In the writer is to be kept in ^ew if he is to he 
defended" against the diarge of vanity which critics have levelled 
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^ftn. 't am chkrt^e; f hmvt tta ««U^9lktidS% 0 , 
national repugnances; 1 am framed unto all; 1 om mfy ^ 
sleep in a tempest,-->such boasting would, in tbaTnelQlimi m 
any man, hardly seem to be in good taste. But, at ilr. ttiSiBa 
Stephen sensibly remarks, if we are to debar an antbnr llrom 1 
Inimoroos expression of things wt^ch iie does not quitn 
int^ to assert, we should have to condemn some of the most 
delightful books in literature. Besides, it should be remem- 
berra that the Religio Medici was not originally intended to 
meet the public eye, and it was only by a straime accident 
it got into print. Many things^ which would seem^ vain If 
said id public would hardly be so if imparted confidentially to a 
fribfid. 

Browne speaks of his great fortitude. He can lose an arm 
without a tear, and allow himself to be racked without moving 
a muscle Yet he must have been aware that “ there never was 
philosopher that suffered the tooth-ache patiently.** Shakes¬ 
peare was aware of human infirmities, and would endow none 
of his stoics with superhuman or Unnatural qualities. In the 
Teutonic play of ** King Lear," the old monarch exclaims la 
horror, 

** Let me not be mad. 

Sweet Heaven, 1 wonid not be mad." 


Whether Browne, who compliments himself on his strength 
of sufferance, could have been patient under the blow, 
when, thottgh moral convulsions had deranged his intellect, it 
was yet active enough to comprehend the mischief, as in the 
banished king of Saxondom,—would, indeed, be an interesting 
psychological problem. But, as we have said, he must not be 
taken too literally. 

Praising, as is the instinct of all devout men, his own form 
of belief, Browne extols the Bible as the masterpiece of human 
wisdom, and, what is more, as the most ancient book ^taut 
fn the world. It is not our purpose here to enter into a dis¬ 
cussion as to the relative merits of the Bible, though it may 
be remarked, in passing, that modern critics, especially Ger¬ 
man, have pointed out its scientific errors, and convinced us 
of the absurdity of a universal deluge, thus upsetting the 
theory of the great antiquity of events recorded in the Old 
Testament. The arguments against Noah*s Deluge, excellently 
summed op by Bishop Huxley In England, and independently 
repeated by Mr. Samnel Laing, may be chiefly classified as 
geological, anthropological and botanical; while, on the other 
hand, the researches into the ancient inscriptions of the Eait 
have induced archaeologists to subscribe to a Bieory of Vafieiie 
local floods rather than a universal deluge, <cf„ e, g., I|ie 
Chaldaean poediof"*rhe Deluge" recent^ fUtfi 

ntih1t4h«d bv the British Mnieuffl authorities^ 
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In tlie second pUce, we may certsfoly qoestbo Browpe’s bold 
statement as to the Bible beioR the oldest of books. He, indeed, 
makes his position secure by the previous admission; " I believe 
besides Zoroaster, there were aiverse that writ before Moses, 
who notwithstanding, have suffered the common £ste of time.*’ 
Any cautious man would have hesitated before pronouncing 
all Ante^Christian Scriptures to be lost; for it might easily 
have occurred tb him that circumstances, absent in his 
own age, might arise later, which would lead to the discovery 
Of what to him was unknown. So great, however, was the 
ignorance of the West regarding the East, its people, and 
their institutions, that men could hardly repeat the names of 
the prevalent religions or the inhabiting nations. For instab^e^ 

a great part of Zoroaster’s book ” is not lost, as Browne 
supposes. Had he lived later, he might have gone through the 
translations and editions of Anquetil, Westergaard, and Yeldner, 
and informed himself of a faith started In Persia probably long 
before Moses’ time, whose followers, scattered over the world, still 
number about a hundred thousand. Browne was similarly de* 
ceived in the supposition that other scriptures, written before 
the Bible, were lost. The age of the Pentateuch is popularly 
placed at B. C. 1732 . Considering, however, the tendency of 
modern criticism to lessen the fabulous antiquity of national 
works and monuments, this date would fall short of the age 
which Sir William Muir assigns to the Brahminic Vedas, B. C. 
iooo-i5oa Scriptures, again, are not merely those written 
upon papyrus, parchment or paper. The world’s most mar¬ 
vellous scriptures have been inscribed upon the living rook; 
and, in this sense, the hieroglyphic records of Egypt, still not 
lost to us, are the oldest scriptures extant. 

Having pronounced the Bible to be the best of books, our 
author proceeds to condemn most other ** rhapsodies,” since 
** of tlm making of books there is no end.” He would have a 
general synod of learned men to examine the merits of aA 
‘books that have been written since the days of Solomon the 
wis^ and ruthlessly reject those that cannot stand the test. 
He would abolish, at one stroke of the pen, that large class of 
men who support themselves by literary experiments. 

" We do too narrowly define the power of God,” be warns ns, 
" restrainiog it to our capacities. 1 hold that God omi do all 
things; how He should work contradictions I do not understand, 
yet dare not therefore deny.” He has defined Nature as ** the 
settled and constant course ” of things created, any swerving 
from which is a miracle. He is convinced that can eod 
does change the pre-arranged order whenever he finds it neces¬ 
sary, Cot ** to tKe Hand of God all things are of an equal 
fscUity.” Such sttperstitioQs, chwisbed in an age when scwbce 
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liad ndt »|vtt}c6d be^nd the'^iy4«nd tlutt Ity' «l ft! ttllittMU 
not snrprtae os. Yet In the Hg^t of modm 1fN| '* 

may simply ask, how, in the first place can mitjieleibeiAittiai^' 
cated ? who witnesses them ? What evidence If there thht 
ori^al witnesses, if actoafly traced, were not decelvfd by 
thmr senses ? If, having beheld what they stippled to be t 
miracle, they fou^ the same phenomenon repeated a second 
time, there would be a strong presumption of its antbrnitictty* 
Since, however, miracles, from the very nature which ftheir 
advocates claim for them, cannot be repeated, this method 
of testing their authenticity would be futile. On theothm* 
ha||kd, the narrations of popular miraclSS ordinarily reach, 
usafter passing through a series of media, receiving all the 
accretions or modifications that individual fancy suggests. 
The fossthtlity of a miracle is one of the first problems that 
presents itself to a searching intellect on its entrance into the 
regions of faith. Its absurdity, as demonstrated by Tyndall 
and J. S. Mill on scientific and logical grounds, is referred 
to above ; while Hume's famous a priori argument against It 
may be supplemented by Little’s argument, adopted by Renan 
and Huiriey, that no evidence equal to the facts alleged has 
been forthcoming." It is true that Newman tries to make out a 
case for miracles in his Essay on Assint; but some of his 
premises are very doubtful, while his assinnptions are open to 
dispute* Thus it will not be readily conceded that miracles 
** are the only means by which He can reveal Himself to those 
who need a revelation ; ” whereas secular history might be 
successfully appealed to for the refutation of the following; 
*'That they were from the first accepted as true by laige 
numbers of men against their natural interests ; that the 
reception of them as true has left its mark upon the world 
as no other event ever did ; that, viewed in their effects, they 
J|)|ive—that is, the belief of them has—'Served to raise human 
nature to a high moral standard, otherwise unattainable*’' . . . 
Miracles, however, may be assailed with the very weapon# 
which tbek advocates have used in their defence. The 
authority of the Scripture itself has been adduced to provtt 
their impossibility in one respect. *'He sendeth His raffl 
on the just and the unjust, and He makes His sun shine on 
the godfi as well as the evil." If, then, no distinction It 
observed between the various classes of mankind, bow can it 
be held possible, that the prayers of the pious can change the 
Intended course of Nature for the benefit of an IndividtialL 
or a section of humanity ? Miracles, then, have no ratiofni} 
basis. The evils of a too critical examlnatioo of 
however, which invariably leads to sceptmism, should bn 
safeguarded against by what may be termed conqrete fdlglno^ 
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Salvaticm, says Browne, is to be had only throngh Chriit; 
^ which makes me much apprehend he says, the ends of those 
honest Worthies and Philosophers which died before BBs 
Incarnation." Out of this £rave topic he creates some fan by 
a diaracteristic touch of his humonr. *'What a strdnga 
dsfon will it be to see their poetical Bctions converted into 
verities, and their imagined and fancied furies into real 
Devils ? ’’ Even the wise and virtuous Solomon is not to be 
excepted (If we may carry out the assertion to its logical end) 
from this general condemnation. On the preceding page Browne 
has said, ** God is merciful unto all,4>ecause better to the worst 
than the best deserve; and to say He punisheth none in tMt 
world, though it be a paradox, is no absurdity.*' Here is an 
liwkward self>contradict!on into which the advocate of God*B 
great justice and greater mercy has fallen. But the fallacy is 
deeper. He has previously asserted that God predetermines 
the time of every man's birth: ** There is a secret glome at the 
bottom of our days ; it was his wisdom to deteraiine them.** 
Thus, then, those who died before the nativity of Christ are to 
be damned eternally for causes over which they had no control. 
Hence, it would appear, God’s logic is not better than his justice. 
Browne evidently shrinks from this difficulty, and preaches to 
us later on that this curious specimen of God’s justice is not to 
be inquired into, nor the Divine Law to be interpreted literally, 
since ** to define either (God's justice or mercy) is folly in Man 
and insolency even in the Devils." Conscious of being 
defeated on this ground, Browne, in a carping spirit, attacks 
the pre-Christian philosophers, the general course of whose 
ife was, however, more virtuous than that of many Christians. 
Here is his own unconscious testimony: ** Surely the heathen 
knew better how to join and read these mystical Letters than 
we Chnstians, who cast a more careless eye on these common 
Hieroglyphics, and disdain to suck Divinity from the flowerv 
Of Nature.” He charges Diogenes with vanity: ** Diogenes I 
bold to be the most vain<^lorious man of his own time, and 
more ambitions in refusing all Honours, than Alexander in 
rejecting none.** That poor Diogenes should be charged with 
vanity because he despised honours, is a little puzzling. If this 
was ambition^ it was a noble one. One might as we|j charge 
^wne with ” ambition,” because be sought God’s favour 
by practising virtue. 

(foming to the inorganic nature around us, Browne says, it 
Is a universal Bible wherein man inay read the goodness and 
power of God. 

* Those,” says he, speaking of the heathmis **that never taw 
*Hunin the one (the written Bible) heve discovered Him in the 
other ” TbU is idl very well so long as it is treated as the 
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ynerrproduct of poetic inendofttioti. Bat wtioB^w* 
inetii we find that it stands the test of neittier voaihii m 
jncperience Browne would fain identi^ himsdf edth th# 
noted school of hottan thinkers who look to nature figt 
perfect code of moral laws, which mao map follow and he 
everlastingly blessed. He would bold op Nature as a gteud 
preceptress of virtue and whatever is gm, and exhort tnen ^ 
study her and do as she does. Yet what are the teachings of 
the history of the earth and of human progress? Why db 
floods 9,At and sweep away the ^ilty and innocent alikhf 
Have not volcanoes erupted destructive rocks without ootloe, 
and lava streams burnt up peaceful villages with their agri* 
cultural pursuits ? Have not fiirioos hurricanes created sand* 
hills wherein to bury the unwary and helpless travellers of 
the desert? Has not the earth shaken with violent com** 
motions, and ruined in a moment the labours of a thousand 
Shears, destrosred Nlnevah and Babylon in their ancient glory f 
Troly, if we carefully examine the working of Nature's 
four elements, we shall not seldom find her indulging In a 
round of cruel deeds which none could imitate without being 
liable to the extreme penalties prescribed by the criminai laws 
of every intelligent society. 

In one sense, however, this eulogy of Nature may be received 
as completely true; for her outward daily phenomena have 
helped to build up the primitive mind, whose workings are 
repeated In that of the modem poet. ** Unlike the OJ^inaiy 
consciousness, the religious consciousness is that which lies 
beyond Uie sphere of sensein these words Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, the greatest of modern synthetic philosophers, defined 
the origin of all human religion. Hence it is that man, in 
his influitine stage, trying to respond to what he has felt Of 
the unseen world, uses sense as a medium to reach the super* 
* natural. This commencement of the necessary humanisation, 
or, still more broadly animisation, probably lies at the root pf 
wl^tcver is known of mythology, fetish worship and nature 
worship; and has given rise to two* antithetical schools of 
philosophy,—Max MUUer and his philologists with their favour¬ 
ite Solar Theory, Herbert Spencer and the anthropologists 
with thdr critical theory of Ancestor Worship, ibsed on 
scientific grounds, and supported by many facts of undoubted 
historic authenticity. The study, then, and examination of 
the rival claims of the expositors, of this first dawn into 
which our ancestors emerged from the darkness of primitiva 
.barbarism, becximes one of the most fascinating snt^ects 
the history of human progre ss. 

The invariable law of progress has been the coovecskm 
simpie ioto the complex, of the homogeoeout Met 
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Primitive .«mui Hm tiie sdeotltf^ the 

ghUotoph^, Bod Uie poet; for he was all these in hiins^t 
Carlyle sitd, ffi hit own forcible way, that around the islet of 
ea<^ man*s life runs for ever the ocean of eternity; primitive 
man saw as much, and his belief ki immortality was the reasod 
of his deification of departed sires. Wordsworth's heart 
leaped up at the sight of the rainbow in the slty ; primitive 
snan rejoiced at this likewise, and, in Sept Sindhoo, built up 
the beautiful mythology of Indra and his celestial host Tyo« 
dalt, the Scientist, was enraptured with the gorgeous sunsets 
In the Alps; the primitive man, in his Lake Dwellings, beheld 
the same, and further beheld in them the preMnce of gods 
and goddesses. Hence the emotions of primitive man, answwr* 
ing the Ideas of eternity that were roused in his mind at the 
manifestation of all that glory around him* raised a splendid 
pantheon to the memory of gods and goddesses, and departed 
human beings. 

This humanisation, animisation, or incarnation, which is the 
leading trait of the primitive mind, has a double phase. It 
is, in the first place, the animisation of mental effects or of 
phenomefib in Nature, the invention of gods and goddesses,— 
we shall not here pause to discuss whether these, according to 
Spencer, are immediately suggested by human events, or, ac¬ 
cording to Max Muller, by a mere desire to give a concrete form 
to what cannot be conceived in the abstract. Secondly, it Is the 
body, the substance given, not to the spirit in Nature, but to the 
spirit in Man. The poets in whom a revival of this two-fold 
primitive habit has been the most marked, are Wordsworth and 
Tennyson in England. Wordsworth gave a body, as it were, 
to whatever effects he marked in Nature; and in this he 
simply revived the ancient practice of creating gods and 
goddesses. A remarkable instance of this is the passage 
the prelude in which the too active imagination of the boy 
Bsilor endows every surrounding object with a life peculiar to 
jts own, while the silent precipices ring aloud with echoes, 
and the stars in the firmament wheel round them. In Tenny¬ 
son, Again, sorrow in the human heart, gives all external 
Nature the appearance of a phantom to the surviving friend: 

** The stars,” she whispers, " blindly run ; 

A web is wov*n across the sky; ^ 

From out waste places comes a cry, 

And murmurs from the dying sun.** 

In the infantine stage of science during the first half of 
the XVtl Century, it is not to be expected that Browne could 
have entered into any very minute examination of the causes 
and courses of things. Analytic science was then a good 
di^ fflixfid Opr With the creduloos physics Whereon the astro- 
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t0gm itbd a lel i W Bi i t a of the iwiiliflml ii^ haif iriM^ 
energy; and Brdwne'a ** Vulgar Errors’* it a filir sfealMn^ 0 
a musettm of heterogeneous objects^ in which the most iuliifhi#*. 
Ing things are without distinctJon mixed up with thif^ toHlti 
by their oddity to please the thildish fancy. 

Discoursing on Creation, the learned Doctor defines It aa 
" a production of something out of nothing.** Have we Hot 
here the chief point of disagreement between acienee wad 
theology? Has it not now been well demonstrated idmt 
natural species are not spontaneous productions, but tiie ult^ 
mate results of a painful process of evolution during the course 
of ages ? We can no longer subscribe to the fencitui doctrine 
or** nothing, out of which were made all things ;** nor agree 
with Avicenna, who, in his SAe/df conjectures, on ground# 
that appear to him strong enough, that the world was dei* 
troyed several times, and objects of Nature spontaneously 
created as often. We may, however, congratulate ourselvea 
that the master mind of Shakespeare had already comprehended 
the great law of creation, and his stupendous genius grasped 
the truth that 

** Nothing will come out of nothing 

(King Lear). 

while the judgment of his compeers was enshrouded by the 
misty superstitions inherited from rude ancestors ? 

And what Is the end of Creation ? According to Browne, 
** God made all things for Himself, and it is impossible He 
should make them for any other end than His own Glory.** 
What a selfish end I one is disposed to exclaim. What 
follows is still more objectionable. We are gravely assured 
that if we for a moment bring ourselves to believe that 
this was not the true end, we ** may justly provoke God, 

* not only to repent that He hath made the World, but that 
^He hath sworn He would not destroy it.” This is simply a 
Reflection on God’s wisdom, which, he has before told us, is 
beyond doubt. For did not God foresee the possibility of man 
refusing to pay Him homage ? If He did not. He was not 
wise ; if He did, and still created man, He is not Almighty, 
for He must fret over roan's disobedience, and not be able 
to help it except by punishment. Browne is nicely tossed 
here l^ween the horns of an awkward dilemma, and we may 
leave him to effect his escape as best as be can ; remarking, by 
the way, that Ulis anthropomorphic tendency, necessary In tim 
infant slages of society to rouse men’s fears by picturing Gad 
as a powerful oriental Sultan, becomes useless and even mfis* 
cbievous in the later jperiods, by diverting men’s minds 
the contemplation of a creating Intelligence. 

Browne wonders bow men should so ** d(Mtr<py the ladder 
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«iid Mle of Cfottttre^ as tO'iqoestiiwi the existettee of apirifit** 
He recc^oises that Notore does nothing leaps; and oeeioei 
•consistently enough^ places tbe class of sj^ts b^ween nsatt 
and God* Of spirits, there may be both good and bad ; 
gasrdian angels and evil geniiHies : " 1 believe they have an 
extemporary knowledge, and upon the drst motion of die^ 
reason do what we cannot, without study or deliberation ; ** 
and he believes many such things about them. We can con* 
cede him these his cherished t^liefs ; they are all so harmlessk 
But when, with mistaken zeal (albeit he. has disavowed it, in 
^ commencement of the wotk), he proceeds to examine the 
nature of evil spirits, of their illicit intercourse with human 
creatures and inspiring witches; and, not content with laying 
down on paper the wicked motives and illegal lives of that 
much abused class of witches, was the indirect, thodgh, unwill¬ 
ing, instrument, of the burning alive of two poor women, Amy 
Dunny, and Rose Callender, in 1664, it is hard to believe the 
physician's religion was free from mischievous bigotry. In 
this mistaken belief, however, we can charge Browse at the 
utmost with not being in advance of his age, for many learned 
men then conscientiously asserted the existence of witches, 


and believed they could demonstrate it. It is well known 
that James the Pedant, who allowed himself to be styled the 
British Solomon, wrote a fantastic treatise on witclies and 
aritchcraft, persuading himself at least that he had satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated the existence of both. 

Our author is of opinion that length of days on earth is not 
to be desired, never to be anxiously prayed for; since age 
doth but increase vice. Is not there, however, the couster- 
probabiUty of our discarding vice and imbibing virtue with 
every year of fresh existence, aod varied hopes and fears ? 

pf our profiting through 

** Years that bring the pbilos^ihic mind ?“ 

Would it not be cowardly to escape life because therein wd 
are exposed to many temptations, rather than boldly face 
it ? We may meet J^owne with his own words: ** Where life 
is ftoore terrible than death, it is then the truest valour to dare 
'lOlive.'* 

Browne proposes a very prosaic criterion of beauty, wbichi 
<he aays, ia proportionate to the utility of the part* of thr 
reject in question. In this sense nothing in tbe world is Uf' 
but unnatural; exactly as Ruskin would call those arrangeme. 
in art ngfy which were not faithfully imitated from Nature, 
or were rantrary to it. He cannot truly understand " by what 
l^c we call a toad, a bear, an elephant, u^ly; ttiey being 
created in those putward shapes and figures which best express 
7^ acrions of ^eir inward forma-*' 
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Browlie's itateinent that his life **i8 a miracle of 
Tears** seems fa have pazxled his critics. Dr. Johnson fidjl 
to see what miracle there Is in the ordinary prosafe life ^ a 
physidao, who visited a country or two, and took his degree 
in the ordinary coarse of things ; and explains it bv a stretch 
of fancy, that in one sense *' all life is miraculous.** Sott^y 
insists that the miracle was his preservation from being con<* 
verted to other religions dating his travels. We might l^lieve, 
hoWev^, that Browne was in fact making use of his medical 
knowledge, and tacitly referring to the manifold causes by 
which life may in an instant be destroyed,—by our hidden 
enetnier, e.g;, the bacteria; by epidemics or plagues^ 
or by natural causes beyond human control as floods 
and fires Thus, he tell us: ** That there was a Deluge 
once, seems not to me so great as that there is not 
one always.’* And, in another place, ** Surely there are id 
every man's life certain rubs, doublings and wrenches, whfdi 
pass awhile under the effects of chance, but at the last, well 
examined, prove the mere //and of GodV Happily, moreover, 
Browne in another place further explains his assertion as to 
his life being a miracle : ** It is in the power of every hand 
to destroy us, and we are beholding unto every one we meet, 
he doth not destroy us," where, however, in showing his pious 
gratitude for the watchfulness of our Father who is in Heaven, 
he unwittingly incurs the charge of denying one of the greatest 
blessings of civilisation, the individual's right of self-preser¬ 
vation and protection against injury from other members of 
society. The feeling, however, with which he can kneel 
down and pour forth his gratitude to tUe Supreme Being, is 
in itself worthy of admiration and imitation. 

Every created thing, says Browne, is in the image of God. 
'Hie least object, as in the religion of the poets' School of 
Nature, chastens our affections. He might, indeed, exclaim t 
" To me the meanest flower that ttlowa can give 
Iboughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 

And man is the noblest object of Creation. He would say^ 
like the Delphic oracle, " Man, know thyself," and agree with 
Pope in the opinion that 

** The noblest study of mankind is man.” 

He, moreover, concludes, and rightly enough (if argumenta 
may be built on ficUons of faith), that the first sm would 
*bever have been committed had this maxim been preached 
and followed in Paradise ; that Satan, Professor of Evil in 
Si^ool of Eden, would never have seen his way to lecture op 
the properties of the Tree of Knowledge to his simple pupils, 
Adam and Eve. Browne's precept has, indeed^ a wider mean- 
VOU^llI-] x8 
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itig than lie intended, or was disposed, to assi^ it The 
recent researclies into the pre-historic condition of roa‘n have 
brought a multitude of interesting and valuable facts to 
. light, and was it not on this ground that the great Darwin 
patiently worked for years, elaborating his theory, of the 
origin of species through the principle of natural selection ? 
^ut Browne, in his age, could hardly have dreamt of this point 
m the flood-tide of science. He, however, talks like a clever 
physician when he speaks of the human microcosm : We 

.carry with us the wonders we seek without us; there is all 
Africa and her prodigies in us ; we are that bold and adven¬ 
turous piece of nature, which he that studies wisely learna in 
a compendium what others labour at in a divided piece and 
endless volume," 

Everything thus bears marks of a Divine Creator. He 
might, indeed, have struck a deeper chord on the poetic harp 
and adopted the creed : 

The being that is in the clouds, and air, 

That is in the green leaves, among the trees, 

Maintains a deep and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom he loves ** 

But he would not go to the length of asserting, like the 
Sufi, that God is everything and everything is God ; nor by any 
means risk sweet life by exclaiming, like Mansoor Hellaj, in an 
ecstatic state, “ Behold, I am God.” 

Some of the finest lines Browne ever wrote are on the 
ideal character of human friendship and love. ** I have often 
thought,” he says, ‘'those noble pairs, and examples, of 
i^riendshlp not so truly histories of what had been, as fictions 
of what should be ; but I now perceive nothing in them but 
possibilities, nor anything in the heroic examples of Damon, 
and Pythias, Achilles and Patroclus, which, methinks, upon 
sotne grounds, I could not perform within the narrow compass 
'Of myself.” Coming to the mysteries of true love, he says : 
" Therein two so become one, as they both become'two,” ijt* 
^wo friends are united into one, each of them living for him^lf 
and the other.*'. Further : “ United souls are not satisfied with 
embraces, but desire to be truly each other ; which, 4 >eing im*> 
possible, their desires are infinite, and must proceed without a 
possibility of satisfaction.” This identification of each Inend 
with the other, of the total merging of duality into the union 
of both hearts, or, in a word, the utter loss of self, is the character^ 
istic feature of Sufi Philosophy, appearing repeatedly in 
poets ; where the lover is not distinct from, but one with his 
beloved, t. r. the devotee is In the embrace of Allah, the On^ 
till he finally develupcs the faith— 
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** That each, wbo seems t separate s^ole. 

Should move hit roandt« and* fusing aO 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul/* 

The entire poetry of the Mahomedan Sufis bears witness to 
tbe existence of this faith ; and the works of Saadi, Hafez, and 
the Molla of Roum, abound In examples of tbe same. Thus, 
ill the Masnavi, we read : 

' ** Since we are not of the same species as Our King, ourself Is 
destroyed for the same of His self. When our self is destroyed. 
He remains unique ; 1 am the dust before the leg of His horse.** 
(Boofell). 

In the famous Sufi episode, the weary traveller knocks at the 
door of his friend’s house. Who is it,” asks the voice from 
within. It is I/' replies the traveller. '• Then go thy way,” 
continues the voice. There is another knock ; again the same 
question, and a similar answer. For the third time the beseech¬ 
ing traveller knocks. " Who is it ?” asks the voice. ** Dearest 
friend, it is thyself,” is the reply. ** Then come in.” Not, 
thus, till the sighing Sdlek loses sight of his individuality, 
does he find himself in the arms of the Divine Fdir. 

This ideal of true love, of love of the spirit, as distinguished 
from that of the sense, has been happily commemorated in 
l^nglish poetry by four great men ; the occasion In three of 
these cases being the death of a beloved friend, which, far from 
terminating the earthly love, revealed its true depths. The 
first of these is Milton’s elegy on Lycidas, wherein the poet, 
who is the Shepherd, bewailing his lost friend, Edward King, 
cries, • 

** What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore. 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son. 

Whom universal nature did lament f' 

The second is Shelley’s lAdotiais, wherein the poet gives 
vent to his deep love for his young friend Keats, the romantic 
story of whose premature death is the' subject-matter of tbe 
song. In each of these poems, however, tbe personality of the 
author Is vague, and must he looked for beneath the surface ; 
for the classical model of Milton entails certain restrictions, 
while in Shelley's poem the predominant feature is the imagery 
and scenery of that ultra-sensual world to which his genius 
sometimes took flight. Of a very different character is, how¬ 
ever, Tennyson’s ** In Memoriam” wherein he mourns the 
death of his friend Arthur Hallam, dearer to him than all other 
things of the earth ; for there the personality of the poet it 
always present, ready to claim our sympathy, as when he spealii 
of the cherished union of his spirit with Hallam's after death t 

** What time mine own shall also flee 

And build with thine in love amd fate. 
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And, hovering o*er the dolorous strait. 

To the other shore, involved in thee, 

Arrive at last, the blessed goal.” 

' Lastly, a supernatural affection for a male friend, and we are 
in the dark as to Itis personality, has been immortalised by 
Shakespeare, the sonnets being, in this respect, the most beauti¬ 
ful of their kind in English literature. : So deeply seated was 
this love, that Tennyson takes it as his own standard, when he 
exclaims, 

*< I loved thee spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakespeare love thee more." 

It was a love in the singing of which the poet exhausted all 
the resources of his art, and which itself yet remained unex¬ 
hausted, that which was the inspirer of whatever was noble in 
his work. 

" How can my muse want subject to invent, 

WhHe thou dost breathe, that pomst into my verse 
Thine own sweet aigument ?" 

Had Sir Thomas Browne chosen, he could have written an 
excellent prose-poem on the subject matter of this ideal love 
which is not of the earth, wherein heart speaks to heart,—a love 
that the vulgar can never know of. 

The Religio Medici concludes with a prayer to Heaven, 
that its author may die as peacefully as Marcus Aurelius, of 
vvhom it is recorded that “ he died as in sleep," “ Were I of 
Casar’s religion, 1 should be of his desires, and wish rather to 
go off at one blow, than to be sawed in pieces by the grating 
tortures of a disease.'* So had Mahomet said : ** I swear that a 
thousand beheadings are better than one death-bed." And it 
is gratifying to see tliat the euthanasia he prayed for, was 
granted to him, and he died a peaceful death. 

The Religio Medici, as a literary composition, is much a^in 
to the pious Meditations of the Roman Emperor, but a striking' 
parallel in oriental literature may here be mentioned. The 
parallel is not merely as regards the subject-matter, but the 
mdividtu^ht^y authors. Both were physicians by profes¬ 

sion, and both left treatises on matters of faith.. In either, we 
have the confessions of an inquisitive spirit on the most essen¬ 
tial points of religion. Browne’s work was a private exercise 
directed to himself, what was delivered therein being rather a 
memorial unto /tim than an example or rule unto any other.** 
Ten centuries before he wrote, Barzooyeh the physician, was 
sent by Nooshirvan, King of Persia, (the Kesrd of the Arabians, 
the Chosroes of the Latins) to India to secure and translate the 
Hhopodes/ta. The difficult task was completed, atid ^e' 
grateful monarch desired to make the learned man gifts of 
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treasare. But Barzooyeh refused all riches, seeking rather t6 
perpetuate his memory by prefixing to the Peheivi translation 
an account of his own opinions on matters of^faith ; confessions 
which may be read in the Arabic version Of Abdallah Ibn ai 
MrrkafTa with a sense of a striking resemblance especially to 
the commencing portions of the Religio Medici. 


Art. V:—VASCO DA GAMAS VOYAGE. 

**Thb Journal of the Voyage of Vasco da Gama 
BY Sea to India in the year 1498.** 

{Continued from January iSgg No, srj), 

O N March, 3, we arrived at S. Braz Bay, where we took 
large quantities of anchovies, sea calves, and penguins, 
which we salted down for sea stores. We sailed again on 
March 12. When we had got some ten or twelve leagues 
beyond this watering place, a violent South Wester ..came 
on, which drove us back to our anchorage in the bay. 
When the weather changed, we again set sail, and Our Lord 
gave us such good winds that on March 20 we passed the Cape 
of Good Hope. Those of us who had got this far were all well 
and jolly, though, at times, half dead with cold, as we fell in 
with violent South Easters in these parts. We thought, how¬ 
ever, that we found the cold so trying because we had come 
from such hot countries and not because the cold was great in 
itself, so we went on our way, eagerly desiring to reach home, 
and ran before a fair stern wind, which held for seven and 
twenty days and brought us well up with the Island of 
St. Thiago.77 When we came to lay oft our position on the 
charts, we found, indeed, that we must be within a hundred 
leagues of it, and some even thought that we must be close 
in to it. Here we got becalmed, and the little wind we could 
find was only gentle land breezes; so, as we wished to find out 
where we were, we ran on before the cat*s paws which came 
down on us from the land. On Friday, April 25, we found 
bottom in thirty-five fathoms. During the whole day we 
steered on the same tack, but never got a less depth than 
twenty fathoms and could not make the land. The sailing 
master told us we were on the Rio Grande Banks.^^ .... 

[Heire Alvarez Velho’s narrative breaks off, for some unknown 
reason; but the story of the remainder of the voyage may be 
told in a few words. It is summed up, as follows, by the 6rst 
Portuguese editors of the Manuscript.] 

** It will be seen that the ** Roteiro *’ ends abruptly on 
April 25, 1499. Shortly after this, Nicholas Coelho’s ship be¬ 
came separated from that of D. Vasco da Gama, whether 
accidentally during a storm or otherwise, is uncertain. Some 
say that Nicholas Coelho, who knew that his caravel was the 

St. Thiago is the chief Istaad of the Cape Verd group, still Pottu- 
gucse. It is now a famous coaling station- 
** Ttu Rio Grande Banks ** are those olT the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
the principal river of Portuguese Guinea, which enters the sea South of 
Cape Vcrd between the Senegal and the Roquelle River of Sierra Leone, 
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/aster sailer of the two, resolved to push on in front o^ the 
admiral so as to* gain the reward for the Discovery of the' 
Indies. We cannot pretend to finally settle the question a> 
we have no materials for doing so, although we cannot bu| 
think that the abrupt conclusion of the ** Roteiro ” looks very 
suspicious, especially as it seems probable that the author waa 
transferred to the Berrio, which ivas commanded by Nicholas 
Coelho, after the destruction of the S. RaphaeK We should 
say that only the minority of Portuguese historians attribute 
sinister motives to Coelho, as the majority state that the ships 
became accidentally separated during a storm, and add that, 
when he reached the Bar of the Tagus and found that no 
tidings of D. Vasco da Gama had been received, he wished to 
put out again in search of him, and was prevented from doing 
so only by express orders from King Manuel. Why, however, 
if this was the case, did not Nicholas Coelho put into one 'of 
the harbours in the Canary Islands, if the vessels became 
separated before they reached them? In the original instruc¬ 
tions these islands had been designated as the general rendez¬ 
vous for the expedition, should it become scattered on the 
voyage out, and it is probable that these instructions were also 
intended to hold good on the voyage home. 

** It is, in any case, welt known that Nicholas Coelho reached 
the Bar of the Tagus on July lo, 1499, and that D. Vasco da 
Gama, whose brother Paullo da Gama was very ill when they 
reach^ the island of S. Thiago,- handed over the command 
of his vessel, on his arrival there, to his Secretary, Joam de Sa, 
and chartered a caravel that he might make a quicker passage to 
Portugal, He went round by the Island of Terceira, where 
his brother died, and only reached Lisbon *111 the last days of 
August or first days of September 1499. 

“On his arrival he was received by the Court with the greatest 
ceremony, and splendid festivals and popular rejoicings were 
held in his honour. King Manuel wrote circular letters to all 
the principal cities and boroughs of Portugal to announce to 
them the Discovery of the Indies aud to recommend them to 
hold religious services and processions as a thanks-ofiering to 
God for His great mercies. 

** The King did not forget to reward D, Vasco da Gama for 
for his most distinguished services, and all his companions also 
received from their sovereign’s bounty gifts suitable to their 
several positions and deserts. 

“ Documents discovered by the Vizconde de Juromenha, tjhe 
well known editor of Camoens, in the Archives of the Torre 
do Tumbo, clearly prove that King Manuel did not show him-' 
self by any means ungrateful to the man who had done such 
splendid services to Portugal. 
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** Ao hereditary annual revenue of three hundred mUrefs 
was settled on Vasco da Gama and his heirs. It was secured 
on the Royal tenths of the fisheries of Sines and Villa 
Nova de Mil Fontes, together with the Crown dues and 
Court Fees of Santiago de Cacem, and on a charge of seventy 
milreis^* payable out of the Palace of Madeira at Lisbon. He 
received the title of Admiral of the Indies, with all the rights 
and privileges of an Admiral of the Crown of Portugal, and 
was granted permission to send one venture annually 
to the value of two hundred cruzados ^ ^ free of all customs 
and dues whatsoever, except five per cent, to the Order of 
Christ, by the India fleet. The title of Dom ” was 
conferred upon himself and upon those of his brothers^nd 
sisters who were named in the patent of creation, all of whom, 
with their posterity, were to take the surname of da Gama. 

** The preamble of the grant recites that it had always been 
the intention of the Portuguese Court since the first expedition 
of discovery was sent out by D. Henry, the navigator, in 1433, 
to find out the sea way to India, so that the trade in spices 
might pass from Moorish into Portuguese hands. It is specially 
noted that the Rio do Infante, 70 eighteen hundred and eighty- 
five leagues beyond Cape Bojador, 79 which had been the 
point from which the first explorers commenced the work of 
discovery, was the furthest point which had been reached 
previous to Vasco da Gama's voyage. It bad been discovered 
by Bartholomew Diaz in 14S6. This diploma is dated Lisbon, 
January 10, 1502. 

Besides this, Vasco da Gama received many other grants and 
pensions; so we can give an emphatic denial to the tradition 
which represents King Manuel as having paid him with 
three letters, that is, with the title of Dom. He was subse¬ 
quently created Conde da Vidigueira, an estate which he had 
obtained by exchange from the Duke of Bra ganza ; and a salary . 

78 Milreis 300■■^£67-10-0. Miireis 5o=;^ii-S-o. Milreis 70 *;^iS-i 5'0 
, Cruzados 200—;^22'io-o. 

70 The 59^ or " Vintera ” had been reserved by Prince Henry the 
Navigator to the Order of Christ, of which he was Grand Master, as a. 
perpetual tax on the profits of the India Expeditions, in consideration of. 
the fact that the Revenues of the Order, which had succeeded to the posses¬ 
sions and influence of the Order of the Tempters after they had been suppres¬ 
sed in Poitttgal, had borne all the expenses of all the expedition! fitted out 
for the Discovery of India. All Portuguese ship^ including D. Vasca 
da Gama’s squadron, which sailed beyond Cape Bojador, sailed under the 
Flag of the Order of Christ and not under the Royal or National colours. 

** Rio do Infante," which had been discovered by Bartholomew Oiaz in 
1486, is now Gieat Fish River in the Cape Colony. Cape Bojador the 

Bellied Cape ” so called from its shape, a “ rounded hummock," was the 
furthest point of the West African Coast known before Prince Henry’s 
expeditions. It is a piomontory of the Sahara. 
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was attached to bis office of Admiral* of the la 4 l«i« l«ii 
within a short time, he had grown so wealthy that the fCi^i 
wrote to him for a loan to defray the expenses of a fleet whm 
he was sending to India.so Many, indeed, accused him of bdng 
Anything but disinterested in his conduct, but we ci|nn<^ 
allow such a shadow to rest upon da Gama’s glory. Ntcholar 
Coelho also received a generous recompense from the Royal 
Bounty in the shape of a pension of fifty milreis,y8 payaole 
out of the Palace of Madeira at Lisbon. 

Such was the history of the Discovery of India. Within 
a few years afterwards D. Manuel found himself the lord of a 
mighty empire in the East. Almost all of it that is left to the 
Kings of Portugal to-day may be summed up in their empty 
title of Lords of the Conquest, Navigation and Commerce 
of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, India and of the Ocean Sea/’ 

Yet, when Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne of England, 
almost all the African and Asiatic world which lay beyond 
the boundaries of the Mediterranean, with some of the richest 
territories of South America, were under the flag of Portugal. 
That they were lost, was not due to men who breathed the 
spirit which inspired King Manuel and D. Vasco da Gama. 

Finis. 


An appendix, which is attached to the original MS. of the 
*' Roteiro ** and which appears to be based chiefly upon some 
reports obtained by Alvarez Velho at Calicut, may be interest¬ 
ing as showing the nature of the fnformatibn which D. Vasco 
da Gama brought back with him from India, and as giving 
some details as to the spice trade, which loomed so large in 
th^e eyes of the men of the Fifteenth Century. In the Portu¬ 
guese edition the appendix bears the following heading 

Appendix. 

The following appendix appears in the Manuscript of the 
" Roteiro.” It was apparently drawn up by Alvarez Velho, 
and is headed, as under ”:— 

The ndbies here below set dotvn are those of certain king¬ 
doms which lie to the southward of Calicut, with the principal 

so This was the*fleet of Pedro Alvarez de Cabral which left Usbon for 
Calicut in 1500. On his voyage out he discovered Brazil. 

SI The ** Mecca Ships'* were, of course, those owned by Merchants of 
Jeddah on which the Indian Muslam performed the ** Hai.** Even now 
the Hansas utilise their caravans to Mecca for ourposes of trade. ' 
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r ’oductions of each kingdom and the market value of the same; 

gathered these particulars from a very sure source, that is 
to say, from a man who knew our language and who had emi¬ 
grated from Alexandria to those parts some thirty years before, 
that is from D. Caspar da Gama. 

Calicut. 

In the first place I will speak of Calicut, where we were. 
This place is an emporii^in for all the difierent kinds of mer¬ 
chandise set down below, and here the Mecca shipssi come 
for their cargoes. The King of Calicut can put a hundred 
thousand men in the field if he calls upon his great vassals for 
their feudal aids, but he has very few who hold directly of J>im. 

The imports from the Red Sea into Calicut by the Mecca 
fleet consisted chiefly of Copper, bezoar, a concretion in the 
intestines of goats used as an antidote against poison, which 
fetched its weight in silver, knives, rosewater, or possibly 
attar of roses, alum, scarlet and camlet cloth and quicksilver. 
The profits made by the Moorish traders upon these articles 
vvere probably very great, and when taken in conjunction with 
the prices at which Eastern produce sold at Alexandria, as com* 
pared with those it fetched in the locality where it was grown, 
fully explain the eagerness of the Portuguese to get the 
commerce of the Indies into their own hands. 

The nearest important Kingdom to Calicut was 

QUORONGOLIZ. 

Which took its name from the town of Cranganor, on Chet- 
wai Island, at one of the openings of the great Backwater of 
Cochin, 18 miles from that city. 

According to the * Roteiro,*' both people and king were 
Christians. It was three days by sea from Calicut with a good 
wind. Its king could put about four thousand fighting men 
in the field. All spice was here grown in great quantities aqd 
could be bought at twenty-four shillings and ten pence a cwjt. 
to be resold at one hundred and sixteen shillings and five 
pence at Calicut. 

Alvarez Velho had, for once, some warrant for stating that 
Cranganor was a Christian town. According to tradition it 
had, as early as A. D. 52, been the scene of the first labours of 
St. Thomas in India, and the supposition was, in somb degree, 
warranted by the fact that its Jewish Colony, which still 
exists and which is well known under the name of the Black 
Jews of Cochin,’* can show authentic grants and charters dating 
back to A. D. 378. In later days it had been the capital of 
the Perimal Dynasty, and, before the ninth century, had 
become the seat of a flourishing Syrian Church. For a time 
the Portuguese contemplated making it the chief seat of their 
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power in India, although, says Correia, it produces no spf^ 
save ginger, having been invited then by the SyHan 
in A. 0 .1502. "It is now/* says the Imperial Gaaetf^df 
India, ** utterly deserted, but is looked on as a place of greet 
sanctity both by Christians and Hindoos.” Oranganor beloi^ 
to Cochin. 

COLEN. 

, Colen^ now Quilotti was the nearest Kingdom to Crar^nor 
to the south. It belonged to Christians, and was ten days (Vom 
Calicut by sea with a good wind. The army numbered, at 
most, about ten thousand men. Quantities of cotton cloth 
weM made in the country, but little allspice was grown. 

In antiquity Quilon, which Alvarez Velho appears to have 
known under its native name of Kollam, was the Elangkon 
Emporium of Ptolemy, and the chief port of the Malabar 
Coast. St. Thomas had converted it to Christianity, and it whs 
the seat of a flourishing Nestorian Bishopric. It is now the 
military centre of Travancore State. 

Caelu 

Caeil was the next Kingdom to Colen. The king was a 
Moor, but the population were Christians. It' was a ten day's 
journey from Calicut by sea. The army comprised four thou- 
' sand flghting men and a hundred war elephants. It was a 
' great centre for the pearl trade. 

Half a century before, Caell had been visited by the Venetian 
renegade, Niccolo Conti, who had described it in his Travels 
under the name of Caliila. To Marco Polo, who visited it him¬ 
self, it liad been known as Gael. To the ^Greek geographers It 
was known as Kolias, or Kolchi. 

Gael is now the small village of KayaI,on the gulf of Manaar, 
in the ^Hnnevelli District of Madras. Its prosperity as a sea 
port, and as a centre for the pearl fisheries, has long since vanish¬ 
ed ; but, according to Sir W. W. Hunter, the malarial flafs 
around are covered for miles with brdken tiles, potsherds of 
Arabian and other pottery and fragments of Chinese porcelain. 
An interesting description of its pearl fisheries is gi%*en by 
Duarte Barbosa. 

Close |o the island of Ceylon is a Bank, eight or ten fathoms 
deep, between the island and the mainland, where very large 
quantities of pearls and seed pearls, both fine and coarse, 
are found. The Moors and Hindoos of Caell, which Is a city 
belonging to the King of Coulam (now Kotuin, near C^hin), 
come twice yearly to fish for him on a system prescribed bjr 
strict regulations. The pearls arc found in oysters which AtV 
smaller and smoother than those of Europe, and are brm^lbt 
up by divers, with plugs in their nostrils, who come from 
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Caell in the small ships called chumpans/' at the season 
when the King of Coulam lays up his sea-going fleet. , Tlie 
fishing fleet includes two or three hundred ** chumpans/* with 
a crew of ten or fifteen men each, provisioned for the' legal 
fishing season. AH disembark on a small uninhabited island on 
which they set up their temporary fishing village, as we do at 
the tunny fisheries in the Algarves. From this village every boat 
seta out to fish on its own account, that is to say they fish as 
partners by twos and twos. They anchor where they please, 
and when they have anchored, one of the men goes down into 
the sea with his nostrils plugged, a stone tied to his feet, and a 
netted bag fastened round his neck, whilst the other partner re¬ 
mains on board holding a cord which is fastened to the n«tted 
bag. The diver walks about the bottom of the sea for about half 
an hour picking up oysters until he has filled his bag. Then he 
slips the stone off his feet, strikes up to the surface and draws 
the bag of oysters up by the cord, and stays in the boat whilst 
his companion goes below. Tins is the way in which the 
oysters are fished. They then land the oysters and spread 
them out in the sun on the ground until they have rotted, then 
wash them thoroughly in chauldrons and bowls and collect 
the seed pearls. If they find a large pearl, it goes to the king, 
who has his secretaries and collectors at the fisheries to receive 
his dues; but the seed pearls are fished on the tribute system, 
the rent being paid by the fishermen directly they get home. 
Though these banks lie within the dominions of the king of 
Ceylon, he loses all the advantages of fishing them as he has 
neither ships nor sailors. Thus the King of Coulam, who 
has a strong navy, is, though iie lives on the mainland, able 
to control the pearh fisheries. I have sometimes asked the 
natives how the seed pearls were produced. They told me 
they had found this out by experiment. In winter the oysters 
come out of the water, and get the rain water into theip. 
Every drop of water thus caught, becomes a pearl, but those 
which fall into the meat of the oyster grow into perfect pearls, 
whilst those which fall into the shell only become imperfect 
ones. 

CHOMAN DARLA. i 

Both the people and King of Chomandarla are Qliristians. 
It has an army of one hundred thousand men. This country 
manufactures quantities of cotton cloth and produces much 
wak, which fetches four shillings and two pence a cwt.' 

Chomandarla is now Coromandel, or that portion of the 
Bast Coast of the Madras Presidency which extends from Cape 
Calymere to the north of Palk Strait along the Bay of Bengal 
to Cape Godewar, at the mouth of the northern channel of the 
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Godavari River. To the i jth century it was subject’ t6 tfite pbwl^- 
fel kingdom of Narsinga (Bisnagor)^which included the whdfe - 
of the Deccan, except the Malabar Coast, and covered aboUt tW 
same territory as that now kuown as the Carnatic. Accordti|g' 
to Sir W. Hunter, Coromandel derives its name from a fishing 
village near* Pornari in Chingleput district, and is a corruption ‘ 
of ** Chormundalan/* the name under which it appears to have 
been known to Alvarez Velho’s native informants, meaning 
" The Country of the Cliolas,” a Dravida tribe known to Pliny 
as the Sora.'" 

^ Ceylon, 

Ceylon is a very large island with a Christian king and 
population. It is eight days from Calicut with a fair adnd. 
The army numbers four thousand men, with a number of war 
elephants, some of which the king keeps for sale. It abounds, 
io cinnamon, which is the finest which we import from this 
India, ** in sapphires, which are finer than those of any. other 
country, and also produces a few rubies of good quality. , 

Camatakra. 

Camaiarra is peopled by Christians, and is thirty days* Jcfur- 
ney from Calicut with a good wind. The army consists of 
four thousand infantry, a thousand cavalry, and three hundred 
war elephants. It produces large quantities of Nankin silk 
which fetches sixty shillings and eight pence farthing per cwt,, 
and also of wax which is sold by the hacker ** of twenty fara^ 
zellas or six hundred lbs., at the rate of four shillings and two 
pence farthing per cwt.. 

Camatarra is Sumatra. The island fii’st became . known 
to Europeans after it had been visited by Ntccolo Conti about 
1445, but towns on it were known by hearsay to Marco Polo 
aad other travellers of the Fourteenth and Plfteenth Cen* 
turles. It was at this time divided ir\to many small hide* 
pendant States. The " Nankin Silk ** lit. Silk yarn ** 
mentioned in the “ Roteiro ** is some kind of vegetable silk. 
Marco Polo mentions Sumatra as Java Minor. 

Xarnauz. 

The king and people of Xarnauz are Christians. It is fifty 
da3's from Calicut with a good wind. The army consists. ol 
twenty thousand infantry, four thousand cavalry and four 
hundred war elephants. The exports include great Ijuafiiitles 
of benzoin, which fetches twenty-five shillings and two p.ep^. 
half penny a cwt., and of aloes which, sell'at. tep,.gaftfeali* 
the cwt. ] V • 

India:' The “Three Indtas” of MeJiaMrat ^ngreplfi^s l»Ve 
been ^ already described CL Note. 64. '. '' 
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.It is impossible to say with precision what countiy iS' 
referred to under the name of Xarnauz. Tbe^ editors of' the 
*' Roteiro ” conclude, froiii the particulars given as to the 
distance from Calicut, that it is the island of Borneo, the 
“ Java Major *' of Marco Polo: Sir Richard Burton con¬ 
cludes that it is Siam, the Soman ” of Marco Polo. Benzoin 
and aloes abound in both Borneo and Siam, but, if the country 
be Borneo, it is strange that Alvarez Velho does not men- 
lk)n camphor, whicli has long been the principal article of 
Borneo trade. On the other hand, Siam was, in the sixteenth 
century, a very powerful kingdom with an army of a million 
strong. We would hazard a conjecture that the name <nay 
apply to the southern portion of the Isthmus of Kraw and 
norlhernmost portion of the Malay Peninsula, both still in¬ 
cluded within the limits of Siam. One of the conspicuous 
points on the East Coast, a little south of the narrowest part 
of the Isthmus, is known as Carnom Point (in 8*56' N. Lat. 
99‘’49’ E. Long.), and off it there is an island of the same 
name. 

Tenacak. 

Tetiacar is wholly Christian. It is forty days from Calicut 
with a fair wind. It has an army of ten thousand infantry and 
five hundred war elephants. Brazil wood, which yields as good 
a scarlet as grain does, abounds and is sold on the spot at one 
shilling and three pence a cwt. Its price current in Cairo 
is twenty-five shilling per cwt Aloes are only found in 
small quantities. 

Tenacar is Tennasserim, the southernmost province of 
Burmah, and is inhabited by a mixed population of Buddists 
and NAt ^worshippers, who venerate spirits or demons residing 
in natural objects. Tenasserim had been visited by Niccolo 
Conti on his way to Ava, the then capital of Burmab, 

• by the River Irrawady. In the Fifteenth Century it was a 
dependency of Siam and included that part of the West 
Coast of the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula which extends 
between the town of Mergui and the Island of Junk- 
ceylon, on the west side of the Isthmus of Kraw. Most 
probably it was bounded on the south by ** Xarnauz.” 
Niccold Conti mentions its trade in Brazil wo^, much used 
in the Middle Ages for producing the scarlet dye whicli is 
conspicuous in every picture showing men’s dress in the 
Fifteenth Century. The word “ Brazil *’ is derived from the 
Portujguese “ Brasa,” pronounced *• Braza," or ** Glowing 
coals.'^ " Grain ” is the hemipterous insect (Coccus ilieis) 
found on the galls of the Kermes or Scarlet oak, which, before 
the discovery of cochineal, was usually us^ for dydog 
(K»rlet. It was thought in the Middle Ages -to be a kind of 
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** Grain ” or *• Seed, ” Lat. “ Granum, ” whence the name. 
“ Cloth of grain *' is a very common synonym for f* Scarlet 
cloth ” in Old English. Aloe wood was used as a perfmjeie 
for sachets, and for burning as pastels. It is a powerful distil* 
fectant. 

Bbmgala. 

Bemgata\\M a large Moorish, but small Christian, population. 
The king is a Moor. He may have an army of twenty 
thousand infantry and ten thousand cavalry. It inanulac- 
tures much cotton and silk cloth, abounds in silver, and is fmrty 
days^ with a fair wind from Calicut. 

Bemgala is, of course. Lower Beatgal, west of the Ganges. 
The muslins of Patna were early famous. It is some^iat 
strange that no war elepliants are mentioned as forming part 
of the Bengalese army, as, in the Eigiiteenth Century, they 
were an important element in the Nawab's forces. 

Melequa. 

Meleqiia is wholly Christian. It is forty days from Calicut 
with a* fair wind. The army is about ten thousand strong, 
three hundred being cavalry, and the rest infantry. All our 
cloves and nutmegs come from here. They are sold by the 
hachar (600 lbs.) and realise on the spot six shillings and five 
pence three farthings a cwt. It is a great centre for por* 
celains, silk and tin. They coin tin into money, but the coins 
are cumbersome and are worth very little, as the raw metal 
fetches only two shillings per cwt. The country abounds in 
large scarlet parrots which look like burning coals. 

According to Sir Richard Burton, UeUqua includes the 
<Malay Peninsula as well as the Island and Town of Malacca. 
Previous to the foundation of Singapore, Malacca was the 
great centre for tlie exchange of Western and Far Eastern 
products. After the Revolution of A. £>. 878, when the ports 
of China were closed to foreigners, the Arab dhows from the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf used to meet the Chinese and 
Japanese vessels a^Malacca. Porcelain and silks were the 
chief staples of the uliinese trade with the West: the spices 
came frogi the Moluccas in Javanese ships. The tin was, of 
course, the produce of the streams of the Malay Peninsula. 
Tin coins, dating from as early as the eighth century A. D., are 
frequently dug up in excavations all over Indo-China and 
the Malay Archipelago. Malacca was conquered by the 
jPortuguese under Affonso de Albuquerque in 1511, subsequent* 
ly pused into the hands of the Dutch, and is now BriUsli 
.territory. Its place as a trading centre has been taken hf 
'^ngapore. 
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' PECUO. ' 

Piguo is Christian. Its inhabitants are ail white like our* 
selves. The army is about twenty thousand strong, ten thou¬ 
sand being cavalr}', and ten thousand infantry, with four hun¬ 
dred war elephants. ‘ Here ther{; is ail the musk in the world. 
The king of Pegtto has an island about four days off from 
the mainland with a fair wind. On this island there are 
animals very like hinds. They have a kind of wen growing on 
their navels in which the musk is contained. At a certain 
season of the year they rub themselves against the trees, when 
these wens drop off, and the natives of the country go and 
collect them. The musk is so plentiful that four or five* 1 arge 
wens, or ten or twelve small ones, which might fill a good 
siz^d box, only fetch two shillings and three pence. Rubies 
and gold are so abundant on the mainland that for twenty- 
two shillings and six pence one may buy as much gold as 
will sell for fifty six shillings and three pence at Calicut. 
Peguo also abounds in wax. and in two kinds of benzoin, one 
white and the other black. White benzoin sells at twenty- 
five shillings and one penny three farthings per cwt.: black 
benzoin at twelve shillings and six pence three farthings. 
Silver is so cheap that for twenty-two shillings and six pence 
one can get as much as will sell for thirty-four shillings and 
three pence at Calicut, which is thirty days from Peguo with 
a fair wind. 

Peguo is, of course, Pegu, now Lower Burmah. The Islands 
are the Andaman Islands : the ** animals which yield the 
musk ’’ are the Musk deer, ** Cervus Moschatus.”f A similar 
story as to the origin of musk is found in Marco Polo, who 
visited the Andamans on his way back from China to Europe. 

BEMGUALA. 

Bcmgnala has a Moorish king and a mixed population *of 
Christians and Moors. Its army may be about 24,000 strong, 
ten thousand being cavalry, and the rest infantry, with four 
hundred war elephants. The country could export quantities 
of wheat and very valuable cotton goodst Cloths which sell 
on the spot for twenty-two shillings and six pence fetch 
ninety shillings in Calicut. It abounds in silver. 

To judge from the distance from Calicut, Bemguala may 
here mean Arracan, the South-Eastern Province of Burmah, 
which extends along the Eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, 
North of Pegu, between the sea and the Vinadang mountains. 
Its capital is Akyab. Before it was conquered by the Bur¬ 
mese, Afracani formed a powerfql kingdom, whose rulerii 
between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries held a large 
part of Lower Bengal, including Dacca, famous for its muslins, 
as a tributary state. 
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CONJMATA. 

Conjmata is subject to a Christian king and is, probably, in¬ 
habited by Christians. It is fifty days from Calicut with a 
fair wind. The army may be five or six thousand strong with 
a thousand war elephants. Sapphires and Brazil wood abound* 
According to the Portuguese Editors, who quote Eredia as 
their authority, Conjmata is the Island of Timor, in which 
is a port named Camanaca, which produces the *' Sandal¬ 
wood " or “ Saunders ” so much used for fumigation in the 
fifteenth century. Neither sapphires, Brazil wood, nor elephants 
are, however, now found in Timor, the fauna and flora of which 
are distinctly those of the Australasian Zoological and Bota¬ 
nical Region. The distance given from Calicut would also 
seem uery small, if Timor is meant, as the distance between 
the two places is at least twenty degrees of latitude, and 
fifty of longitude, or considerably more than that from Cali¬ 
cut to Mclimie. If it is not Siam, where there are the lake 
of Chia mai Koh-si-Chang Island north-west of Cape Liant 
andthepoit of Chanti-bunf bjxA which may, possibly, have 
been included by Arab geographers under the term Macin 
{a corruption of Maha-dschin, Great China ”), although this 
is more usually applied to Burma as by the Venetian Tra¬ 
veller Josafat Barbaro (1436-1482), one is naturally led to 
think of Borneo^ which in Mediaeval Geography was occasion¬ 
ally known as Kalimantan Camanaca in Timor may be the 
present Portuguese factory of Kalacko. Kalanlan is, however, 
a well-known province on the East Coast of the Malay Penin¬ 
sula, boideling Tringanu and Perak, so that it is not alto¬ 
gether impossible that it may be the country intended by 
Conjmata. 

PATER. 

Pater is wholly Christian. In this Kingdom thcieisnota 
single Muor. Its army numbers about four thousand, with a 
hundred war elephants. Rhubarb, which sells on the spot for 
i^4-io-9 the cwt., is plentiful, as arc also spinels and wax, which 
is sold by the hachar. Wax fetches thirty three shillings and 
eleven pence three farthings per cwt. Pater is fifty days with 
a fair wind from Calicut. 

Pater^ according to the Poitugue.se editors, is Pedir, then a 
small kingdom in the Noith-Hast of Sumatra, now forming pait 
of Athin and near Cape Pedir. According to Sir Kichaid 
Hutton It ts Patani, an impoitaiu town on the East Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, immediately Nortlt of Kaiantan State, and 
mentioned in the Lusiad (Canto X, Stanza 125) as an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom in conjunction with Pahang, Patani now forms 
part of Siam. If Pater is Patani, it would be an argument for 
identifying Conjmata with Kaiantan. 
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HOW THE INDIAN WAR ELEPHANTS FIGHT. 

They matce a wooden house large enough to hold four men 
(our howdah), which they fasten on the elephant's back. In 
each of the tusks they fix five swords, making ten in all. 
Elephants armed in this fashion, inspire such terror, that no 
one who can possibly find any means of flight, remains to 
stand their charge. The elephant obeys every order of his 
riders, just as if he were a reasonable being, for when his Ma> 
hout tells him, ** kill so and so,** or, **do this, that, or the other,*' 
he dots it at once. 

HOW WILD ELEPHANTS ARE CAPTURED. 

When they wish to capture a wild elephant, they take a 
tame female and dig a deep pit in the place where they^wish 
the elephant to go, and cover the mouth of it with brushwood. 
They then tell the female, Go, and if you find any elephant, 
bring him up near this pit, so that he may fall into it, and take 
care you don’t do so too.” She then goes off and does exactly 
as they told her to, and after she has met one, leads him such 
a dance that he is bound to fall into the pit, which is so deep 
that he cannot possibly scramble out of it by himself. 

HOW THEY DRAG UP THE ELEPHANTS OUT OF THE PIT AND 

BREAK THEM IN. 

They leave the elephant in the pit for some five or six days 
without giving him any food. A man then comes to him with 
a very small ration, which is increased daily until he is allowed 
to eat his fill. During the month that this is going on, the keep¬ 
ers who bring him his food, get him to-know them. They then 
throw down a little earth into the pit, and continue doing so 
every day until the elephant stands high enough to be able to 
put his tusks into their hands. A keeper then goes down into 
the pit and fastens strong chains round his feet, which are 
kept on until he is so thoroughly broken in that he can do 
everything hut speak. Elephants are hoppled as horses are in 
Poitugal. A good elephant will sell for • 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE PRICK CURRENT FOR SPICES AT 

ALEXANDRIA. 

It is very interesting to compare the list of prices given by 
Alvarez Velho as those at which spices are quoted at the va¬ 
rious ports of shipment in India, with those at which they were 
then selling in Alexandria, Lisbon and London. The profits, 
which were to be made in the spice trade were the main in¬ 
ducement which had impelled the Kings of Portugal to under¬ 
take the arduous task of exploring the sea-road to India, in 
order to wrest the trade from the hands of the Sultans of 
Egypt, the Venetians, and the Merchants of Augsburg and 
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Nuremburg. Gardening in the Middle Ages was an art which 
was but imperfectly imderstood, and, as our modern processes 
for preserving vegetables were unknown, whilst hot-houses were 
not invented until tl«e Seventeenth Ceniniy, spices afforded the 
only means c.f counteracting the effects of the diet of salt meat 
to which the lack of any foods suitable for wintering store 
cattle, condemned our ancrstois duiing the winter months. 
ConsequLMitly, it may be said that the spice trade was the 
most lucrative branch of medieval commerce, and upon it the 
prosperity of Italy, Germany and Flanders mainly depended. 
Professor Tliorold Rogers, in his histoiy of “ Agriculture and 
Pi ices in England from 1264 1702,” has given a very able 

analysi^of tlie spice tiade so far as it concerned the English 
maikets, and it may be inteiesting to compaie his icmarks 
with the particulars given by Alvarez Velho, and those given 
as to prices in Lisbon by Correia, in place of tianslatiiig the 
tables given in the •' Roteiro ” as they stand :— 

We have followed Mr. Diinvers in his '* History of the 
Poitugnesc in India ” in taking the quintal as 128 lbs. and the 
curzado as worth two shillings and thiee pence. 

CINNAMON. 

In 1497 Cinnamon was very scarce and very little known fn 
England. We have seen tiiat, like all other spices, it was 
brought to Alexandria by the Red Sea route, paying no less 
than four separate duties on the way. At Alexandria it was 
loaded on board the gallics of Venice and Genoa. From 
Venice the spices were conveyed to Spain, Portugal, England 
and Flanders by the famous “ Flanders Gallics,” or “ Fleet, ” 
which had been first established by the Venetian Senate for 
the trade with Western Europe in 1317. “This fleet sailed 
yeaily for Southampton by Syracuse, Majotca and the coasts 
of Spain and Portugal. From Southampton, they went on to 
Bruges and thence ret iirned to Southampton, where they loaded 
with ^Inglish goods, of which the most valuable were wool and 
gf)ldsmith’s work. So regular was the traffic that the Sclavonlan 
rowers, who rowed the Gallies, had their own confraternity at 
Southampton, and their own burial ground at North Stoneham, 
where the inscription may still be read, ‘ Scpultura de la Schola 
de Sclavoni, Ano Dei. MCCCCLXXXXI. ” The famous 
‘*Schola degii Schiavoni ” at Venice, so dear to students of 
Carpaccio and of Ruskin, thus finds its counterpart in a quiet 
Hampshire village. 

Cinnamon, as we have seen, was the produce of- Ceylon, 
although an inferior quality wa'i grown at Calicut, and brought 
from Cannanore and Mangalore as ‘^jungle produce.'’ Its 
selling price at Calicut is not giveil. At Alexandria it fetched 
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Syid. a lb. ; at Lisbon three shilling and two pence; in London 
three shillings and three pence to three shillings and eij^ht 
pence. As soon as a direct trade with Lisbon in spices was 
opened in 1503, the price in London fell to 2s. lod. It is at 
present quoted retail at is. per lb. 

CLOVES. 

Cloves, which are the pioduce of both the Zanzibar coast 
and the Moluccas, were usually brought to Europe from Malac¬ 
ca, whetc they sold at about two pence a pound. At Alex¬ 
andria they sold for 4-1/5 d, per lb., at Lisbon for three shillings 
and six pence, in Loudon for prices varying from 2/, ^d, pet ib., 
in 1491 to 4r. in 1497. After 1503 they fetched 5^. per lb. 
Their present price is from lod. to if. ^d^ per lb. In the'MiddIc 
Ages they were much used. 

ALLSPICE. 

Allspice may almost be ranked as jungle produce, as the 
.shrub which yields it, requires little or no cultivation. It 
mostly came from the Malabar coast, the great mart being 
Cranganor, where the wholesale price was eight pence per lb. 
At Calicut it fetched twelve pence half penny per lb., at Alex¬ 
andria, 15 cruzados per quintal or per lb. If the price 

is coriectly given, it is clear that a large quantity of inferior 
allspice must have reached the Egyptian maikcts from 
other .sources than Calicut, possibly fiom East Africa. The 
first known mention of all spice in English accounts i.s in 1527, 
when it sold at two shillings and eight pence per lb. The pre¬ 
sent price retail is i^%d. per lb. 

GINGER. 

Ginger was not a common spice in Europe. It was found 
in the East African matkets, as, for instance, at Melinde, but 
piobably reached Alexandria mainly from Calicut, where it 
was largely grown, and where it was sold wholesale by the 
hachar of five quintals at about ^ths of a penny per lb. At 
Alexandria it fetched Z%d. per lb., at Lisbon two shillings and 
a penny, in London the average price from 1491 to 1500 was 
2 s. $%d. and from 1501 to 1510, if. $ Ginger stands a long 
sea voyage better than most spices, so it was one of the first 
to be brought to Europe, probably in a preserved form, in 
large quantities, by the sea route from India. Hence, doubtles**, 
the fall in price in 1501-1510. The present selling price retail' 
u London is ten pence to one shilling and two pence per lb. 

NUTMEGS. 

Although mace was known in England in very early times, 
the first appearance of nutmegs in English private accounts 
dates, according to Professor Thorold Rogers, from a royaj 
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feast at Windsor in 1527, under circumstances which seem to 
show that they had been imported from Flanders. They were 
found on the East Coast of Africa, and at Malacca, where the 
wholesale price was three-tenths of a penny a pound. At 
Alexandria nutmegs were quoted at about ^Yid, per lb. At 
Lisbon they sold for one siiiiling and nine pence per lb. 

Wax. 

Wax was brought from Coromandel, Sumatra, Pegu, and 
Pedir. The average price was about a half-penny, to a penny, 
(at Pedir) per lb. At Alexandiia it sold for In England 

wax in 1497 was bought for (i%d. a lb. for the tapers of 
Collegl chapels, but was not necessarily of Eastern origin, as 
it was usually imported from Livonia. White wax is now 
2A\ 8rf. per lb, 

IJrazil Wood. 

In consequence of the prevailing fondness for the scarlet 
and crimson cloths and velvets which are so conspicuous in 
men’s dress in all the Flemish and Italian pictures of the 
earliest Renaissnee, all substances yielding these dyes were 
of great Talue. Of these, Brazil wood, was by far the most 
important, before the discovery of cochineal. The best came 
from Tenasserim, where it could be bought for one-tenth of a 
penny per lb., but- it also came from Conjmata, wherever that 
may be. At Alexandria it sold for 2 yid per lb. As fine 
dyeing was but little practised in England, which received its 
own wool back in the form of cloths from B'landcrs, Brazil 
wood is not mentioned in the English accounts of the period. 

Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb was a very valuable (but very scarce) drug in the 
medical pharmacopoeia of the day. It came from Pedir, where 
it sold for per lb. At Alexandria, if the M. S. is 

correct, it sold for twenty-seven shillings an arratel^ or Portu¬ 
guese lb, (roi lb. av,- It is now 75. 6 d. per lb. Troy. 

Musk. 

Musk, we have seen, came from the Andaman fslandsi 
and was sold so cheaply in Pegu, that four large, or ten or 
twelve small, “pouches" could be bought for 2 s. ^d. In 
Alexandria*the Egyptian Metical (five sixths of an English 
drachm) fetched 2 s. sd., or per dm. 2 s, yyid. An English 
drachm is now worth 215. 6 £i. in London. 

Aloewood. 

Aloe wood was largely used in the Middle Ages, being burnt 
for purposes of fumigation and as a perfume. It came from 
Tenasserim and Xarnauz, where it sold for loy^d, per lb; at 
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Alexandria it was sold by the “ arratel '* at the rate of 4s. 6 d, 
per lb. Powdered Barbadoes Aloes are now quoted in London 
at If. gd, per lb. 

Benzoin. 

Benzoin^ other wise known as gum benjamin, was of two 
kinds, white and black, the first being twice the price of the 
second. It came from Xarnanz and Pegu. White benzoin 
was per lb. and black i 7/20rf. At Alexandria it was 

sold for two shillings and three pence per lb. The price in 
England is not known. 

Incense. 

Incense came to Alexandria from Mecca. At Mecca the 
price was i/ioth. of a penny per lb. at Alexandria y^d. per lb. 
In England incense in 1462 sold at two pence per lb. The 
Incense probably reached Mecca from Yemen and Somali 
Land. 

Such were the profits to be reaped from the Spice Trade at 
a time when the price of one lb. av. of Pepppr was on sn 
average, equal to that of two bushels of wheat, and when we 
also take into account the low price of cotton goods, tin, silks, 
muslins, precious stones, and of the precious metals in the 
Indian marts as compared with their value in Europe, we cannot 
be astonished that the transfer of the Eastern Trade from the 
land route through Egypt to the Sea Route round the Cape 
of good Hope was sufficient to make Lisbon and Antwerp, 
within a very few years, the richest cities in Europe. It may 
be interesting to mention, as a standard of comparison, that 
the average price of wheat per quarter in England is given by 
Professor Thorold Rogers as 45. lo} 4 d. in 1490; 45. o ^d. in 
1495 ; and 6 s. in 1500. 

A Vocabulary of the Language of Calicut follows. is 
described by Sir Richard Burton as Malayalim, a corrupt 
dialect of Tamil, much spoken in the i^eighbourhood of Cochin, 
but is thought by Mr. A. R. Macdonald, a former member of 
the Bombay Civil Service, who is well known as an Oriental 
linguist, to be Canarese, which is founded on Sanscrit. In a 
private letter to the translator Mr. Macdonald writes ; “ Calicut 
“ is on the borderland of Canarese and Tamil; there are other 
** dialects which need not be considered. The words you give 
** me are, probably, Canarese founded on Sanscrit.” 

Vocabularies of this nature were not uncommonly made by 
travellers in the Middle Ages. There is, for instance, a very 
well known one of Romaic and Latin, extant in Eton College 
Library, which was compiled by one of the Fellows of Eton, 
who made a journey to the Holy Land in 1464. 





English. 

Look! 

Listen 1 
Brinj; it ! 

Cow. 

Let go ! 

Give me 1 
Eat! 

Take. 

I do imt wish. 
To w^k. 

Go away ! 
Como here t 
Be quiet 1 
Get uu ! 

I'o throw. 

Tu speak. 
Fool. 

Wise man. 

Maimed. 

To fall. 

Much. 

Hand. 

Wind. 

Little. 

Give him ! 
Wood. 

Stone. 

Teeth. 

Cheeks. 

Nose. 

Eyes. 

Hetid. 

Hair. 

H«ad. 

Ears. 

Tongue. 

Neck. 

Bre-nst. 

Stomach. 

Legs. 

... , 


Hands. 

Fingers. 

Fish. 

Mast. 

Light. 

To sleep. 
Mao. 
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This is the Language of Calicut,'* 


Languagk of 
Calicot. 
no cane, 
que que ne. 
criane. 
balichene. 
coravo. 

Comda. 

tinane. 
y’ na. 
totenda. 
Marecunc. 

Poo. 

Baa. 

Pote 

Legany. 

Care cane 
Para ne. 

Moto. 

Monday. 

decany. 

M ura call. 
Biamce. 

Balida. 

Betali. 

Claile. 

Chiredu. 

Criane. 

Mara. 

Calon. 

Faley. 

Cite 

Muco. 

Cana. 

Nechatm (skull). 
Talanay. 

Tabu. 

Cadee. 

Naoo. 

Caestez. 

Mulay. 

C arit. 

B.itri. 

Cali. 

Canay. 

Seyrum. 

Cudo. 

Lamguajem. 

Beds. 

Cula. 

Mjny. 

Mana. 

Tijr. 

Teraquy. 

Amoo. 


English. 

To hear. 

To beat. 

Wound. 

Sword. 

Target, 

Dow. 

Arrow. 

Lance. 

To Shoot with a 
bow. 

Sun. 

Moon. 

Heaven. 

Earth. 

Sea. 

Ship. 

Boats. 

Night, 

Day. 

To eat. 

To sit down. 

To stand. 

To embrace. 

A blow. 

To veep. 

To rise. 

To dance. 

To throw stones 
or wood. 

To sing. • 
Rain. 

Water. 

Blind. 

Deprived of the 
hand. 

Take. 

Let us go ! 

E ist. 

West, 

Noiih. 

South. 

Dog. 

Bitch. 

Boy. 

Little boy. 

House. 

Needle. 

Yard. 

Oar. 

Cannon. 
Top-mast. 


LANGltAC.t oF 

Calicut. 
Cegade. 

Catane. 

Moruho. 
Batany. 

Cutany. 

Cayny. 

Ambum. 
Ooncuduo. 

Heany. 

Nerara. 

Neclan. 

Mana. 

Caiaa. 

Caralii. 

Capell. 
Cambuco. 
Erahut. 
Pagalala. 
Tinane. 

Matara. 
Arricany. 
Anicany. 
Traigany 
Talanay. 

Que ne. 
Aiagany. 
Canechane. 

Ouryany. 

Fareny. 

Ma jaa. 

Tany. 

Curuge. 


Panany. 

Ennay. 

Pomga. 

Gaiecache. 

Mecache. 

Barc.-ingache. 

Tycamgache. 

Naa. 

Pena. 

Hum nee. 
Cnpoo. 

Pura. 

Cud 00. 

Parima. 

Tandij. 

Ve dij. 

Talij. 


I Muraquay. 
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VASCO DA Gama’s voyage. 

Woman. 

Pena. 

Hauliard. 

Beatd. 

Tari. 

Anchor. 

Lobster. 

Xame. 

Banners and) 

Parrot. 

Tata. 

Standatds. j 

Doves. 

Cayninas. 

Helm. 

—> 

Baly, 

Bull. 

To kiss. 

Mucane. 

Breeches. 

To bite. 

To see. 

Canchany. 

Noquany. 

Cap. 


Angnaa. 

Napara. 


Xoca. 

Cu pajoA. 
Cacu paja. 
Tupy. 


The following are their Proper 'Names. 

Tenae, Peunj, Paramganda, Uja Pee, Qutlaha, Gonaa, 
Aja paa, Arreco, Axirama, Cucrapa, Cutotopa, Anapa, Canapa, 
Gande, Rremaa.—<MangaIa. • 



Art. VI.— usury. 

1 

H aving written an article on Usury some time aRO in 
the Calcutta Ret>iew^ when the late Baboo Mohini 
Mohun Roy’s Bill, restricting the amount of interest to that of 
the principal, was on the anvil of the Supreme Council, I make 
no apology now for contributing a further paper on the same 
subject, wlien attempts are being made to pass certain legislative 
enactments for the purpose of improving and safeguarding 
the position of debtors in this country. Somehow or other, 
Babu Mohini Mol)un Roy’s Bill ha.s been .shelved ; but the 
present Bill, as introduced by Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
and referred to a select committee, contains provisions which are 
either redundant or largely unnecessary. The Honourable Mr. 
Chalmers, in moving the I 3 ill, said ; There may be no fraud, 
but the relations between the parties to a contract may be such 
that one of them is practically in the power of the other, and 
that power may be used to extort unfair terms”. To offer 
any criticism on a Bill which is to pass into law, perhaps, at the 
next meeting of the Council before the ink with which 
I write is dry, is a futile work. Suffice it to say that this legis-> 
lation will not improve matters in the least. To extort unfair 
terms from debtors is a serious matter in these days, and is 
already well provided for in the Contract Act. Now this may 
also come under the Penal Code. But, when the mover said 
that, in arming the Courts with the poweftof setting aside such 
unfair and extortionate contracts, no new departure was really 
about to be made, one might well ask What, then, is use of 
this legislation ? ” 

* Now, laws against usury have been in vogue from the days 
of the Roman Empire, up to the last half of the present century, 
in most of the civilized states of the world; and nowhere creditors 
have been the worse for them: they have pressed most severely on 
the debtors themselves. As marriage laws, however wisely 
framed, can never stand in good stead of those who rush into 
matrimctfiy with persons who are bad and lewd, so borrowers 
can never be relieved who willingly put their heads under the 
yoke of the money-lender. 

The Damduput rule, which does not allow interest to accumu¬ 
late to more than the principal, is regarded by most men as a 
panacea for all the evils of borrowing. But the Presidency Towns, 
where this rule is prevalent, teem with instances of contracts 
at usurious rates which the Calcutta Hign Court has been unable 
to reach, or relieve. In every Government, and merchant’s office. 
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the employees—sometimes from the highest to the lowest—are 
willing victims to the money-Iender*s usury. The ever vigilant, 
but mild, Marwari is generally the broker in these instances, and 
interest is paid monthly without the least demur at rates ranging 
from 2 to 4 per cent. Your Eurasian officers are no excep¬ 
tions to this rule; indeed, they arc not improbably the greatest 
sinners in this respect. Living beyond their means, they find 
It indispensable to take loans at high rates of interest on 
notes of hand. At the beginning of the month, you will find 
the ubiquitous money-lender entering every Government and 
merchant's office, producing his much coveted note of hand before 
his debtors and realizing his interest from them out of flieir 
salary. This goes on every month in the very heart of the 
Metropolis of India—aye within the very precincts of the High 
Court itself But can any amout of legislaticm stop It? One 
might as well try to stem the torrent of the Hooghly by 
legislative interference. 

Ill the bankers" cell at Barrabazar and Shovabazar in Calcutta 
you meet people who take money at a rate of interest 
which is simply astounding. They commonly borrow, say 
a hundred rupees in the morning, and return the money in 
the evening, or at night, the same day, and pay interest ranging 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 daily. In the busy haunts of trade, though 
they can utilize Ibis small sum t)f a hundred rupees for a day 
only, they earn so much that they gladly pay such an exorbitant 
rate of interest as Rs 2 to Rs. 5 a day. And this is but one 
branch of the trade of usury as piactised in the metropolis 
under the benign administration of British rule in India. Who 
ever heard of these transactions seeing the light of day in a 
British Court of Justice in Calcutta? 

The pawnbroker is another individual whose necessity in 
commeicial places like Calcutta cannot be denied. To him 
come the most fashionable folk of the town, as well as thd 
starving wretch who forms the scum of society, and each borrows 
on hisbrilliant diamond ring,or silver anklet.at a rate of interest 
of about an anna in the lupee. Necessity has no law, and even 
well-to-do people, instead of having recourse to friends, 
prefer going to the pawnbroker’s counter and getting money, 
when hard pressed for it, by pledging any small valuabjes they 
may have. This custom has become so universal that there is 
hardly any class of people, rich or poor, who are not affected by it. 
Even in families that are rolling in wealth, some private want of 
a pressing nature often drives one or other of their members 
to the pawnbroker. Any rule of law passed by the Legisla¬ 
ture to interfere with these every day transactions of the 
people, however stringent, is sure to fiustrate the real object 
for which it is passed and drive the debtor more and more into 
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the hands of the money-lenders. It is a notorious fact that 
most of the lower orders of society would find it difficult to 
live without the assistance of the pawnbroker. 

Interest on mortgagre of landed property in Calcutta is now 
at a low figure, ranging generally from 6 to 9 per cent, per 
annum, according as the sum advanced is large or small. This 
is, no doubt, due to some extent to the reduction of 4 per cent. 
Government paper to 3*4 per cent. 

I know from experience full well how the D»mduput 
rule of law works in Calcutta, and how it is evaded by 
the combination of creditor and debtor alike. On the 
Original Side of the High Court, one often sees, in the 
decree passed by the Court, that such and such an amount 
of interest is disallowed by the rule of Damduput law from 
the claim set up by creditors. In one case in which Rajah 
Srinath Roy was the mortgagee, a sum of Rs, 3,000 was dis¬ 
allowed by the Court in this way. The decree was executed, 
and the judgment-debtor's properties were put up to sale and 
bought by the mortgagee himself. In a later stage of the case, 
when the decree-holder executed his decree for the realization 
of the balance and attached some of the judgment-debtor’s 
properties, he thought fit to give up this attachment and grant 
a postponement of the sale on the latter paying him over the 
sum of Rs. 3,000, which had been excluded from his claim in 
the mortgage suit. This revelation was made some time ago, 
in a suit before the third Subordinate Judge of Hooghly, from 
the mouth of Rajah Srinath Roy’s attorney himself, who had 
to give his deposition in that case. This case, as well as others 
of a similar nature, proves to the hilt the conectness of the 
Bengali saying, that the Cazi is povvciless in mattcis where 
both debtor and creditor agree. The rea.son why the rate of 
interest in Calcutta is lower than outside is veiy obvious. 

^ There you have innumerable rich bankers, and Euiopean and 
native banks that advance money at a comparatively low rate 
of interest. There is competition, as well as accumulation of 
wealth in far more hands there than in the mofussil. 

Again, in Metropolitan districts like Hooghly and the 
24-Pergunnahs, as well as Burdwan and Nuddia, interest is 
little higher than in Calcutta, and far lower than in places 
situated further up. In Bihar, such places as Bhagalpore, 
Patna and Gya afford greater scope for the money-lender's 
usury than those situated nearer the Capital. In Tirhut, 
Benares, Mirat, and Lucknow it fiourishes in all its vigour 
and glory. In Burmah it is more rampant than elsewhere 
within the length and breadth of British India. You can get 
there a mortgage of landed property at 4 to 6 per cent, interest 
per month, which is not easily available in these parts of 
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India. The customary rate of interest is rather a high one 
there, and the Courts of Justice are bound to countenance it. In 
Metropolitan districts interest on good security ranges annualiy 
from 9 to 12 per cent, generally, and in special ca'cs is as high 
as 15 per cent. In Bihar it is from 15 to 24 per cent, gene¬ 
rally, but in special cases it is even higher. In Orissa it is as 
excessive as it is in Burmah. But everywhere, when a debtor 
is very hard pressed to meet urgent demands, as iti times of 
payment of land revenue, or where, as in Bengal, one’s daughter 
is going to be married, the rate of interest charged is mostly 
higher than the ordinary rate, I know of instances in which a 
men whose landed property is on the point of being sold (for 
arrears of revenue contract loans at a rate of interest which 
none but a madman would think of paying. But in almost all 
such cases the sum advanced is a small one, say Rs. 300 or 500, 
and the interest charged is two annas in the rupee per day. 
If that money were not advanced, the poor man's property 
would be sold up for a trifle, and even for getting loans on such 
usurious terms of interest the borrower thanks his stars and 
tries to pay the debt off as soon as possible. In cases like 
these usury, instead of proving a curse, becomes a blessing. 

The pledging of gold jewelry is carried on in India at a 
rate and on a scale which is hardly conceivable by any foreigner. 
Almost all rich folk are directly or indirectly connected with 
this business, which is carried on privately within the four 
walls of the household. Mostly, the business is done by the 
female members of the hou.se and the male members have no 
direct share in it. When a lady is in urgent want of money of 
which she does not like to tell her husband, she sends an orna¬ 
ment to one of her friends or neighbours and gets money, say 
a hundred or two hundred rupees, by pledging it. The interest 
in these cases generally varies from 6 to 12 per cent., but hardly 
exceeds the latter figure. In addition to this, the females of 
a house sometime take in pledge jewelry from outside the 
circle of their friends and relations and drive a very brisk and 
profitable business. These matters never, as a rule, go to 
Court, but are quietly settled, when necessity arises, at 
home. These pledged jewelries lie for years with the credib r, 
and interest accumulates till it overleaps their value, the prin¬ 
cipal of course being always added to it and taken into account. 
They are then sold and the loan is realised out of the pro¬ 
ceeds. Generally, even if their value falls short of what i.s due 
on account of the loan, no demand is made for the balance. 
In India a good deal of money is converted into gold orna¬ 
ments, which are worn by females and are in many instances 
the only resource which a person in his wintry days falls back 
upon for support and maintenance. 
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Another form of borrowing, which is now gradually falling 
into disuse, but was once very prevalent in this country, is the 
taking of grain on loan. In the metropolis and towns this 
system is no longer in vogue ; but it still prevails in villages, 
where rural life is undisturbed and the Queen’.s coin is not 
so freely circulated. The rate of interest is about 25 per cent, 
for in cases like these, at the time of repayment, the rice 
returned exceeds that lent by nearly one-fourth. Another 
commodity which is still given as a sort of loan to others is 
milk. Whenever a householder who has kine finds that more 
than the necessary quantity of milk is supplied by them, he 
either arranges to sell it or lends it to others. The rate of 
interest is generally the same as in the ca.se of corn. 

/\s regards the rate of interest in the Calcutta Banks, It is 
a welMcnown fact that the Bank of Bengal leads the others. 
Nearly all the rest lend money at one per cent above the Ben¬ 
gal Hank’s rate. This bolds good as far as loan transactions are 
concerned, on pledge of Government Securities, Municipal, and 
P<»rt Trust Debentures, and shares in tea, indigo, jute, and 
<»tl»er manufacturing companies. Wc know full well, and the 
Government far better, how the reduction of the 4 per cent, 
securities to 3^ by Sir James Westland, has landed the whole 
country in a most critical position. For some time, Govern¬ 
ment Paper, which used to be formerly the best and safest 
investment amongst the people of this country, has been lying 
dead at a great discount, and has lost the confidence of every¬ 
body, Owing to this reduction of 4 per cent. Government 
securities to 3most people no longer invest money in Govern¬ 
ment securities, but have taken to other modes of investment, 
mortgage and purchase of land, Calcutta property, of 
coitrse, starrding high at presertt in t(te estimation of native 
invts'ors. Generally a higher rate of interest is charged on 
loans of shares than on Govermnent Paper, and Municipal, 
anil Port Tru'st Debentures. For instance, jn.st now tire rale 
of interest on loans on Government Paper is 7 per cent, in the 
Bank of Bengal, and the late on loans on shares t.s 9 per cent. 
There are some banks, notably among which is the Land Mort¬ 
gage Bank, which lend money on security of landed proper t)s 
the rate of interest charged being a moderate one. rangittg 
from 6 to 12 per cerrl. 'Phe Life Insutance Companies, which 
have qrultiplieil Sf» much in late years, do the same. There 
arc some native firms of rich and respectable bankers which do 
a good business by lending money at a little below the Bank 
of Bengal rate on pledge of Government Securities, debentures 
and shares Naturally all these bauks pay a far smaller rate 
of interest on deposits of money kept with them. On accounts 
current the Bank of Bengal allows no interest whatsoever, 
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but the other banks generally pay at the rate of 2 per 
cent, per annum. On fixed deposits, however, they allow a 
higher rate of interest. Banks like the Hongkong and 
Shanghai, the National, and the Chartered, pay abrnit 4 or 4}^ 
per cent, per annum, but others, like the Calcutta Bank, aihtw 
as much as 6 per cent, per annum. The Commercial Bank of 
India, on the other hand, gives interest at a higher rate 
for shorter periods on fixed dspo-;its than for a longer one. 
But this high rate of interest is allowed during the busy season 
only, when the money market grows light. 

But what rate of interest prevails in the Calcutta Rialto— 
that small spot at the back of the Writers Building wheie 
speculations on the sale and purchase of lakhs of rupees worth 
of Government paper and shares takr* place almost daily—the 
public at large have hardly any conception whatsoever. The 
speculation tl)at goes on there is a Sf)rt of gambling business, 
and how many fortunes have been made and lost it is hard to 
imagine. In the scramble to get rich in the twinkling of 
an eye, loans are contracted for the carrying on of this 
gambling business at lates of interest incredibly high. 
Now, it is not speculation that enriches a country, but 
production. Speculation enriches ojily a veiy few, but im- 
p<ivcrislu*s the large majority of people. It Is an unmixed 
curse of great magnitude wlucl^ is here unfortunately' gaining 
ground every' day. Amongst the quasi-brokers and speculators 
that infest the Calcutta Government. Paper market, how many' 
are there who have really' prospered in that business ^ 

II. 

Since 1 wrote my last article on the Usury Laws, some im¬ 
portant and interesting case-laws have appealed on some 
pha.scs of the question. For instance, in all cases in which no 
mention is made of any rate of interest to be pa^l after the 
due date of payment, it was formerly' the opinion of our 
Courts that only 6 per cent, interest should be allowed after 
tha^ date. Before that decision it was generally thought that 
no interest whatsoever was payable. But all these conten¬ 
tions were set at rest by the Privy Council in the case of 
Chtjmal Da^s yts. Brij Bhuban hall, I. L. R, XVII, All. 511. 
in this case, on the construction of a written contract to repay 
in two years from its date money with interest at 15 per cent, 
to be paid half-yearly, ariears of inieiest being addeti half- 
y'early to the principal, the Judicial Committee concuired with 
the High Court that there was no contract to pay'interest at 
that rate after the date fixed for repayment. It was held by 
Loui Morris that, on that construction, the creditor would be 
entitled, on default made in the repayment, to receive interest, 
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but technically as damages assessed ; and the rate primd faeig 
would be the same as that provided by ttie contract during the 
two years, althounh there is no rule of law making that rate 
necessarily a measure of damages. The compounding of 
interest after the two years was disallowed, and an account was 
directed cn the basis that the interest post dUnt should be 
simple at ner cent, down to the date of the plaint, and after 
that date at 6 per cent, till y>ayment. In this case the original 
sum lent was Rs. 5,000, and the accumulated intei'cst came up 
to Rs. 11,000, making a total of R'^. 16,000, which, of course, 
could never have been allowed in Calcutta. 

It seems to have been settled by the highest authority, in 
Cooke 7>s. Fowler, that interest may be claimed after due date, 
but ^uch claim is in the nature of damages ; and further, in 
the above case, it was luled by the then Lord (Chancellor, 
Fail Cairns, that, where paities agree for a ceitain rate 
of interest, up to the day of payment, the same rate may be, 
though not necessarily, adopted in assessing the subsequent 
damages for non-payment, such rate being one that might 
fairly be presumed to afford a criterion of what the parties 
used to value the money at. But the judge might at the 
same time refuse to give the creditor any interest under excep¬ 
tional circumstances ; as, for example, where interest contracted 
to be pa'd before due date was exorbitant and extoitionate. 
In assessing damages, the question whether the creditor has 
unnecessarily delayed in bringing his suit, and so allowed his 
claim to mount up to a sum far in excess of the principal money 
advanced, may be taken into cotisidcratlon as a reason for 
not making the oiiginal rate of interest, the basis on 
which to assess such damages. This was held in the case of 
Bhagwan Singh vs. Darya Singh^ /. L, R. XII. All. 416. In 
these cases, however, the question of the infention of the parties 
to the contract was overlooketl, There is very little doubt 
that in all such cases, where no mention is made of the pay- 
igent of interest after due date, the intention of the parties is the 
primary thing; but it is a pity that qurCouits of Justice 
never tried to find out what was the intention of the parties 
entering into the contract. Is there any creditor under the 
sun who, after paying his good money to his debtor, does not 
wish that it should bear interest till it is paid off ? In fact, 
there is hardly any loan in the case of which the creditor does 
not wish this What is the use of his lending if the money is 
not to bear any interest at all ! 

But some time elapsed before the Privy Council, only last 
year, hit the right point in the case of Mathura Dass vs. 
Rajah Narendro Bahadur^ I. L. R. XIX, All 39. Here no 
payment was made on a mortgage for payment of principal 
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within a year and interest'thereon at a stated rate. The deed 
provided that the borrower would not transfer the mortgaged 
property until the payment of the amount due for principal 
and interest in full, and that any money paid should be first 
credited to the latter. In a suit brought more than seven years 
after the date fixed for payment, the Courts below gave efTect 
to the defence that the creditor had no right under the contract 
to the interest at the rate specified therein fora peiiod after 
that date, and that limitation barred recovery of money by way 
of damages for breach of contract. It was held that the Courts 
below had erred as to the effect of the contract, and that there 
had been a failure to regard the intention .shown by the condi¬ 
tions in the mortgage deed above mentioned. The High Court 
appeared to have acted on a fixed rule of construction, .laid 
down for transactions of this kind, instead of arriving at the 
meaning of the deed by an examination of its terms. By a 
true construction of the contract, when the whole of it was 
considered, the creditor was entitled to the payment of the 
principal with interest at the rate stated in the deed for the 
entire period of non-payment. This should be down to the 
date of the decree of the First Couit. In the decree should be 
added interest from its date till payment, at 6 per cent, per 
annum. Even supposing the construction put by the Courts 
below to have been correct, the creditor still miglit have reco¬ 
vered six years’ arrears of interest by way of damages, not¬ 
withstanding limitation. There had been a breach of contract 
daily, while llic principal remained unpaid and unbarred by 
time. The F'ull Bench case in Narvndra Bahadur /*a/vs. 
Khadum Hosscin was not approved by their Lordships of the 
Privy Council, as it disregarded the conditions in the mort¬ 
gage tlecd, indicating the intentions of the partie.s. 

intentiem in all these cases is, no doubt, the essence of the 
contract, and if, after reading the whole of a bond, it appears 
that it is the meaning of the parties that interest shall run on 
the loan as long as it remains unpaid, it is only natural that the 
Court should grant interest for the whole period. This is such 
a commonsense view of law, that it is astonishing that our 
courts of justice did not adopt it long ago. In common 
fairness to the creditor, it must be said that, unless it be 
an oversight, it can never be that any one shall advance 
money with a stipulation that interest will run only up to the 
due date and no fuither. That being so, there is ha-dly any 
doubt that the course followed by the Privy Council is the 
right and just one. This view of the law has been adopted by 
the Calcutta High Court in a recent case. 

Now 1 shall deal with those cases where it is laid down that 
interest at the stipulated rate in mortgage suits should run up 
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to the time of the reaUifttlon ef the whole nioiH^^ RdetOjawd^ 
together with interests nnd costs. This, however^ was Otfrer 
allowed in our Courts of Justtoe before; for it was oh olong 
held that, even during the pendency of the suitj interest should 
run at a reasonable rate, to be fixed by the Court. The passing 
of the Transfer of Property Act, no doubt, did away with Mds 
voluntary discretion of our Courts, for it was there laid down 
that interest should be awarded at the contract rate during 
the pendency of the suit, up to the time of decree. But this 
coHCission to the creditor was not granted until lately the Cal¬ 
cutta High Court held it to be so in several cases. Nov the 
High Court has gone further and ruled that the contract 
rate should be granted up to the date of the realisation. 
The latest case on the point is I- L. R- 24, Calcutta y66, 
Achalabala Bos§, vs. Surendra Nath Ikv. In that. case it was 
held that the Court has power, under a decree in a mortgage 
suit under Section 86 of llie Transfer of Property Act, to 
allow interest subsequent to the date of decree and the data 
fixed by the decree for payment until realization. 

In any suit other than a mortgage, interest at 6 per cent, 
only is allowed after its institution and and up to the 
date of realization. This award of interest depends pn 

the discretion of the Court and is allowed according to the 
provisions of the Civil Code Procedure. There are cases 
where the Court does not allow any interest after decree ; but 
such instances are rare. 

1 shall now give some cases of Usury which have been 
supported by the highest Judicial tribunals of our country. 

(rt) In a suit to recover Rs. 30 principal and Rs. 355 interest 
due upon a bond, dated the 24th Assar 1286, by which it was 
agreed that principal with Rs. 2 as interest should be repaid 
on the 6th Srabon 1286, and in default of payment on that 
day, interest at the rate of 3 pics per rupee per diem should be 
pifld from the date of default, it was pleaded that the stipu¬ 
lation to pay the higher rate of interest In default was in the 
nature of a penalty. It was held that it was not a penalty and 
that increased rate of interest should be paid. Grish Chnnder, 
Guha,vs. Gout Chunder Dassh^W C. L. R. i^f. 

{h) In the case of Surj Narain Singh^ vs, Sitdkari ImI^ 
G. L. R. \II, 400, the sum advanced on a mortgage bond was 
Rs. tp,ooo and Rs. 56.619 was the claim including interest. 
In this case it was held for the first time that any amount of 
interest over and above the principal could he legally allowed 
in the Mofussil, and so the entire claim was decreed. 

(sj In ffle/ N, Singh, vs. Ramdin Singh^ C. L. R. XII, 
the principal was only Rs. 4,105 ; but interest came op to ab^i 
Rs. f 3iooo. The whole claim was decreed. 
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(Jt) In the celebrated case of Mackintosh vs. Crow, which is 
the fulcrum on which all cases of prospective enhanced rates of 
interest are based, the principal was only Rs. 40, but the claim 
including interest was Rs. 190. 

It was a ease on a promissory note and the document dated 
the 9th November acknowledged a loan of Rs. 50 to be paid 
back in four days on the 13th November, and added, ‘‘in the 
event of default he shall pay interest at the rate of one rupee 
per diem.” It was held by Justice Tyrrell that prospective en¬ 
hancement of interest was not a penalty, and the whole claim 
was decreed with costs. 

(e) Another case of some notoriety was decreed by the 
Allahabad High Court, in which the original sum advanced‘was 
Rs. 360 only, and inteiest Rs. the entire claim coming up 
to Rs. 6,000. The whole amount was decreed. I. L. R. VI, 
All. 63. 

All these are reported cases, but I shall now subjoin a few 
that are not reported cases, but have, nevertheless, been 
decided by our Couits of Justice. In one case of mortgage 
the sum advanced was Rs. 1,200 only, but a decree was given 
for no less a sum than Rs. 13,000. The bond contained 
stipulations for a rate of interest at Rs. 1*2 per cent, per men¬ 
sem and compound interest at three-monthly rests. The 
whole claim was decreed by the Subordinate Judge of Hooghly 
only last year. In another the principal was only Rs. 5,000, 
but a claim for Rs 66,000 as interest was made. The rate of 
interest up to due date was Rs. 2 and Rs. 4 per cent, per 
mensem subsequently. This suit was compromised by the 
parties for a sum of Rs. 19,000. This clearly shows that in 
certain transactions the parties themselves are always willing to 
pay a high rate of interest. 

A case of a hard and unconscionable bargain was decided the 
other day in the Hooghly Subordinate Judge’s Court. The 
, plaintiff was no less a man than the young Mohunt of 
Taikeshwar, who advanced a sum of Rs. 175 at a stipulated 
rate of one rupee interest per diem, and the claim was laid at 
the high figure of 1,200 rupees. It came out in the evidence that 
this money was lent only a few minutes befoie the defendant’s 
tenure was to be sold for arrears of rent, and hence these 
onerous terms were agreed to by the latter. The Subordinate 
Judge allowed only I a per cent, interest, holding that it was 
a case of hard and unconscipnable contract, and setting it aside 
as an unscrupulous and unfair bargain. 

It must be presumed that in a country where the Bank of 
of Bengal can go so far as to charge 12 per cent, interest on 
pledge of Government securities at times every year, and 
other banks charge sometimes as high as 18 per cent., usury is 
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rtither the normal state of things. Wliat wonder^ theni tK«t 
private parties should charge very high rates of interest t It 
is known to everybody that in many cases private individuali 
borrow money first from the banks, and then lend it out to 
debtors. If the bank late is high, it is only natural tliat a still 
higher rate of interest would be required by the parties offering a' 
loan. The stringency of the money-market during the last few 
years, occasioned by the disiuption of trade through plague, 
war, and famine, has necessarily kept up a usurious rate of 
interest for loans. It has slackened iKtw and then, but only 
to revert to the same excessive rate as before. 

I shall now discuss the full effect of the legislative enact* 
ment*of Mr. Chalmers on this much vexed question of Usury. 
It is better that 1 should allow him to state in his own words 
the intention of the Government in passing such a measure, 
in moving the Bill to a Select Committee, he said :— 

“How then does the case stand? On the one hand the existing 
law sufiicieniiy provides for the case of friiud ; a contract Induced by 
fraud may he avoided at the instance of the party deOauded. On 
tlie other, we do not wish to iiiierfe'e with the discretion of the parties 
wlieie they aie in a position to give a free and intelligent consent to 
the terms of their contract If a man makes a bad bargain, he mast 
slick to It, and learn wisdom for the fuime. but then there it an 
intermediate class of cases, for which we think the law ought to make 
provision. There may he no fraud, but the relations between the 
parties to a contract may be such that one of them is practically 
tn the power of the other, and that power may be used to extort un¬ 
fair terms. In that case thete is no real freedom of contract. There 
is consent, but it is consent obtained by unfair pressuie. To some 
extent this inteimediate case >8 provided for by the existing law ; the 
Contract Act of 1872 piovides for the avoidance of contracts in cer¬ 
tain specified cases where undue influence has been used. But the 
fiamers of that Act did not see fit to embody ih the Act the general 
piinctple which underlies the particiilir c.’ises which they specified. 
This Act has now been tii foice for more than a quarter of a century, 
and it has been found wanting. Experience has shown that the 
9 existing provisions have failed to meet the evils with which we ate 
now confronted. We must therefore enlarge the powers of the Courts ; 
and we propose now to enact the undeilying principle, and to piovide 
th.-tt, where the relations between the parlies to a contract me such 
that one of the parties is in a position to dominate the 01 her, and he 
U'cs his dominant position to impose unfair terms on the 01 her* then 
the Court is to be empowered to open up the whole t'ansaciion, and 
either set it aside, or, if the parties cannot be restoied to their original 
posittom to see that right and justice is done. Of course, the Court 
will h.i^ to be satisfied that such relations do subsist between the 
parties as to enable one of them to dominate the will and consent of 
the other ; but when this is shown, we think that the Court ought to 
have a free band 10 go behind the terms of the contract and to seo 
whether the transaction is fair and reasonable or not. 

Now I wish to point out that in arming the Court with these 
^ powers we are not really making a new departure- The principle 
propose to enact is a familiar one m English Courts of Equity. 
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It will be leen at a glance from the above that there exist 
no veiy great reasons whatever for this piece of legislation. 
That the Government is desirous of putting down eactortionate 
and unconscionable contracts, he who runs may read, although 
it does not say so in so many words. Now, cases of this kind 
have been decided in the most favourable terms to the debtor 
by our Courts of Justice, and there is hardly any room for 
improvement. Viewed cursurily, these bargains may call forth 
strong censure from the public, but when looked at more 
attentively, there is little doubt that many of them will appear 
as good as others. Now the class of cases to which the rule of 
hard and unconscionable bargain has been applied are gene¬ 
rally those in which the debtor, being hard-pressed for mbney, 
and without any other means of obtaining a loan, goes finally 
to one who asks for a very high rate ^ interest for parting 
with his money. One particular instance in this country is 
the time of revenue sale, when, more or less, every person 
owning an inch of land has to look sharp for the purpose of 
paying his charges to the Government. If, under these hard 
circumstances, a rnan were to pay another a sum of money 
for^he purpose of protecting the latter’s property from being 
'told up, and charge an excessively high rate of interest at the 
eleventh hour, what would be his position? Why, under the 
present enactment, as well as under the old, he would be called 
a usurer and Shylock, and, as the contract was agreed upon 
under the most pressing necessity, it would most certainly be 
set aside ! While, on the other hand, if this man had, without 
the least pressure of circumstances, and of his own accord, 
nevertheless, as in the other case, got a loan from him at 
however high a ra€e of interest he could, his bargain would 
be as valid a contract as one could make. In the eye of the law 
the first contract is a usurious and unscrupulous bargain, 
while the second is a most proper and rightful one. But how the 
law arrives at this conclusion is a riddle too difficult for solutidh. 
A man who provides me with money at the eleventh hour, 
when 1 am hopeless of getting it from elsewhere, is surely 
worthy to get a far higher rate of interest than he 
who advances money to spendthrifts who borrow* without 
necessity and think that ** money kept longer than three ’days 
stinks.” In the first case the creditor comes forward with his 
money, and, although he asks a very high price for its use from 
his debtor, nevertheless saves the latter’s property from being 
sold up, while in the second case he advances money without 
any necessity, knowing full well that it will be frittered away 
on useless, nay immoral purposes, and, taking advantage of 
this fact, he imposes a most usurious rate of interest. Yet^ 
our Courts of Justice have* often upheld the latter class of Im- 
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l^ous contracts and set aside the former, which are fair fnory 
just and righteoie in their nature. 

Instead of putting down with a strong hand the latter otaap 
of contracts, the Legislature and the Government "seam to 
have gone entirely the wrong way and put their stamp <lNr 
approbation on these, while they have interfered with a 
class of contracts which have presumably done benefit to 
mankind in general, and proved a boon and blessing in the 
majority of cases. The present enactment is mainly based on 
these lines, and it will undoubtedly not be productive of 
unmixed good in the future. One bad efifect of it wilt be the 
great unwillingness of a very large class of money-lenders 
to land money to people during their greatest necessity, such 
as in times of revenue and execution sales, when they 
drive a good business by charging a high rate of interesty 
and the re>ult will be that more properties will be brought 
to the hammer than before. A man won't grudge to pay a 
veiy high late of interest when his hearth, and home, or his 
valuable property, is going to be sold*avvny ; but the Govern¬ 
ment by this legislation positively discourages money-lenders 
from advancing money to him even on occasions of such critical 
importance. Loans to friends and relations stand in the same 
critical position, and yet there are times when such transactions 
aie forced upon us by n combination of circumstances. The 
Government seems to have taken into its head the wise saying 
of Polonius : ‘ Never a borrower, nor a lender be, for loan 

oft loses itself and friend in its literal sense, and legislate 
ed accordingly. To say clearly, in so many words that Govern¬ 
ment does not wish to interfere with free contracts of parties, 
and the rate of interest that is settled between them, and, ex¬ 
press an inclination in the same breath to Interfere on behalf 
of debtors who contract loans at a high rate of interest when 
they are most hard-pressed r>r money, is an anomaly which 
i% hard to reconcile. 

1 shall pause, here for a moment, an<j examine some of tbs' 
cases of hard and unconscionable bargain which have been 
decided by our Courts of Justice, and on the ratio decidendi of 
wiiich the present legislation is based. 

The first reported case on this point is in tlm Indian Law, 
Reports, 1 Calcutta fo8. Here a Hindu, resident and domin 
cil^, in ^Calcutta, and possessed of lands in the mofussil, 
borrowed in Calcutta a sum of money from the plaintiff, a pro¬ 
fessional money-lender, and agreed by his bond to repay the 
principal with interest at 36 per cent, per annum in Calcutta.. 
The defendant's age, at the time he executed the bond, .w|U^ 
.sixteen years and one or tnm months^ Qn the merits of .the 
case. Justice Fhear found tliat the agreement was uneonsetpu^^ 
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able, and one which a CoUrt of equity would not enforce. Irt 
the Court of Appeal, Justice Macpherson, in ilf>>h(ilding Justice 
Phear*s judgment^ said We are of opinion that the piaintif! 
is entitled to a decree for what he actually advanced, with 
interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum, and to nothing 
more. It Is an entire mistake to suppose that, because the law 
against usury has been repealed, a money lender can, as a mat ter 
o 7 course, enforce a contract such as this made with a young 
man who has only just attained the legal age of majority. 
Miller v.s, Cook^ L.R., lo Eq , 641 and Earl oj Aylesfotd v.j., 
Aforw L.R., 8 Ch,, App. 484, aie, clear authorities that the 
jurisdiction of the Court over unconscionable bargains of this 
nature is not aflTected by the repeal (*f the usury laws. The 
remarks of the Lord Chancellor in the latter of these cases are 
^ery pertinent to the state of facts now before us. After 
referring to the old U<>ury Laws and arbitrary rule of equity as 
to sales on reversions, Lord Selbourne says:—“ Both have been 
abolished by the legislature ; but the abolition of the Usury 
Laws still leaves the hature of the baigain capable of being a 

note of fraud in the estimation of the Court. It is 

sufficient for the application of this piinciple, if the parties 
meet under such circumstances as, in the particular transac¬ 
tion, to give the stronger party dominion over the weakci ; and 
such power and influence are generally possessed, in every 
transaction of this kind, by those who trade upon the follies 
and vices of unprotected youth, inexperience, and moral im¬ 
becility. In the cases of catching bargains with expectant 
heirs, one peculiar feature has been almost universally present; 
indeed its presence was consiilered by Lord Brougham to be 
an indispensable condition of equitable relief, though Loid St. 
Leonards, with good reason, dissents from that opinion. 
The victim (for this system of dealing does set snares; 
not, perhaps, for one prodigal more than another, but for 
prodigals, geneially as a class,) is excluded, and known 
to be excluded, by the very motives and circumstances 
which attract him, from the help and advice of his natural 
guardians and protectors, and from that professional aid 
which would be accessible to him, if he did not feel compelled 
to secrecy. He comes in the dark and in fetters, without 
either the will or the power to take care of himself and with 
nobody else to take care of him. Great judges nave said 
that there is a principle of public policy in restraining this.' 

The plaintiff was therefore only entitled to a decree for the 
amount actually received by the defendant from him, with 
interest at 6 per cent. 

Much of these learned and capital arguments will lose 
th«r force at the present day, when the legislature, by 
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passing the Majority Act, IX of 1875, has laid down as a 
general rule for ail persons domiciled in British India or tha 
Allied States, that the completion of the i8th year marks the 
cessation of a person’s minority. This was done with the 
express intention of extending the age of minority which 
was prevalent here, according to Hindu Law, up to the 
16th year, and thus allowing a minor to act with perfect free¬ 
dom and responsibility in his dealings with others. To have 
increa.scd this limit of minority by a space of two years 
and declared his full liberty of action by a statute law, should 
have been deemed a sufhcient protection, on behalf of people 
of that class ; but it is really going too far, when by legislation 
it is intended to take away that liberty and consider his 
contiact null and void, whenever he chooses to enter into any 
foolish or imprudent bargain, even years after his period of 
minority. In such cases, whenever protection is given nnder 
the law to any one, it is more than probable that another 
man's rights are endangered, in nine cases out of ten. With 
the law of damduput in full force within the limits of the 
Mahratta Ditch, it is quite inconceivable how unconscionable 
bargains should exist with respect to loan transactions, especially 
with reference to high rates of interest, as it can never exceed 
the principal in any case. 

There is an admirable judgment of Mr. Justice Straight, 
Offg. Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court, on this point 
of unconsionable bargain, which I must refer to here at some 
length. An illiterate Kurmi, in the position of a peasant pro¬ 
prietor, executed a mortgage bond in favour of a professional 
money-lender to whom he owed Rs. 97, by which he agreed 
to pay interest on that sum at the rate of 24 per cent, per 
annum at compound interest. He further* agreed that dharta^ 
or a yearly hue, at the rate of one anna per rupee, should be 
allowed to the mortgagee, to be calculated by yearly rests. 
O'en years after the date of the mortgage, the mortgagor 
brought a suit for redemption on payment of only Rs. 97. 
At that time the account made up by the mortgagee showed 
that the debt of Rs. 97, with compound interest, had swollen 
to Rs. 873, of which the alone amounted to Rs. 211. 

After entering into further details of this case Mr Justice 
Straight observes :—“The practical result is, that for the Rs. 97, 
Ram Pibsad is sought to be made liable to pay interest at the 
rate of Rs. 77 per annum. I then have to ask myself, is it 
within reason or conscience that this Court or any other Court 
of Justice should be made the medium for enforcing snch one¬ 
sided and unconscionable terms ? No doubt, I have no right 
to usurp jurisdiction ; but, has not this Court, as a Court ^ 
Equity, authority to do what the Courts of Equity in England 
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have over and over again done, namely to relieve the partj^ 
who has been grievously disadvauitaged by another, from the 
strict letter of his contract; I think that it has/ After quoting 
some English authorities in support of this view, he writes:— 

* Now what is the state of things here ? The plaintiff, an 
uneducated, ignorant countiyinan of one of the most 
rural districts within our jurisdiction, found himself unable 
to pay Rs. 97 to his creditor. The creditor, an astute Brahmin 
money-lender, knowing that, in their relative positions, one 
to the other, he can almost dictate any terms, proceeds to put 
forward the agreement the onerous conditions of which 1 have 
explained at the outset of my judgment. It is obvious that 
in reality the debtor bad little or no choice but to accept them, 
and that much in the same way as a young spend'thrift will 
give his promissory note for a large amount, so long as he gets 
a small sum of present cash, the plaintiff was in his case will* 
ing to consent to any proposal to escape from his immediate 
embarrassment. It is equally clear to my mind that the object 
the defendant had in view, knowing the plaintiffs pecu* 
niaiy capabilities, was to put him under such terms that, 
unless he obtained funds from foreign sources, he would never 
be able to redeem his share, and it would thus inevitably 
fall into his hands. It is bargains of this description between 
the small village proprietors and the money-lenders that are 
gradually working the extinction of the fotmer class in many 
of the country districts, and producing results which are not 
only a serious scandal, but a positive mischief. For it is to be 
borne in mind that the pecuniary difficulties of the persons 
1 have mentioned are as often as not the result of misfortune 
rather than improvidence, and that bad seasons have as much 
to do with causing them as waste or extravagance. Which¬ 
ever way it be, this is certain, that the money-lenders, as any 
one that sits in this couit must see, are to an alarming extent 
absorbing proprietary interests in the village communities^, 
and that the body of ex-proprietors is enormously on the 
, increa«>e. It is of course not my business here to discuss the 
the policy that should govern the action of the State In deal¬ 
ing with this state of things; but, as a Judge having power 
to enforce equitable principles, I am resolutely determined, 
until I am set right by higher authority, to give effect, in 
cases of this kind#,to the principles propounded by the<eminent 
lawyers to whose utterances I have referred, and to see 
that justice is done/* It was, therefore, held that the stipula¬ 
tion in the deeds as to dhafia was not of the kind referred 
to in S. 74 of the Oontract Act (IX of 1872X and that there 
was no question of penalty# but that, looking to the relative 
position of the parties and the unconscionable and oppressive 
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nature of the stipuiation, the benefit thereof ihontd be 
allowed to the mortgagee, and the mortgagor peimitted to 
redeem on payment of the mortgage money and interest 
1 . L. R., IX, All., 74, Lain vs. Ram Prosad. There la verj^ 
little doubt that the above remarks are pregnant with truth, 
and that, if legislation is anywhere needed, it is for the amelt* 
oration of the poverty-stricken peasantry of this country, 
overburdened with debt and Itampered by an excessive demand 
of land revenue. Generally they live in the most out of the 
way places, beyond the reach tif civilization and influence of 
the educated classes. Zt is no wonder that they should be 
thrown at times entirely on the mercy of unscnipuioits money* 
lendars without any adviser to keep them in the straight road. 
As far as this class is concerned, the present legislation will 
undoubtedly do a great deal of good to them and will be 
welcomed by all with joy and delight. 

In another case reported in 1 . L. R., IX, All, 22fl, Madk 9 
Singh vs. Kashi Ram^ a sum of Rs, 99, due upon a bond with 
compound interest at 2 per cent per ihensem, was advanced, 
and the debt long remained unsatisfied, so that compound 
interest at a high rate accumulated for a long time. The 
defendant, who was the debtor, was hard pressed at the time 
for immediate payment of revenue due. It was held that it 
was a case of hard and unconscionable bargain, and the suit 
was decreed for the principal sum with simple interest at 24 
per cent, per annum. The original claim was Rs. 679-14. 

In strict justice, this case should have been decreed in full, 
as the advantage taken by the creditor was of the fact that at 
the time he was hard pressed for Government revenue. Now 
this is a most strange and unreasonable ^rgument put forth 
on behalf of the debtor to show that hts case was really a 
hard one. It alone should have been sufficient to convince 
the Court that the man who advanced money at a time of 
dive necessity should be paid off in full and that the terms 
agreed upon should be treated as a sacred contract. That the 
motley was unpaid for a long time, was no fault of the creditor, 
and it seems very hard that he should be mulcted for his 
patience in waiting so long for its payment, which it was cer« 
taiiily the duty of the debtor to make as promptly as he could. 

As to the charge, tlrat somo money-lenders throw tempta¬ 
tion in tffe way of young debtors, it is, at least in most cases, 
as groundless as it can be. But there is no denying the fact 
that shopkeepers actually throw far greater temptation in the 
way of their customers, and get from them far more extor-> 
tionate terms than money-lenders can even Imagine. 

Stiver and goldsmiths of the most respectable class charge 
rates which are simply appalling 1 Give them a pound of^gm 
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to be made into jewellery, one-eighth of it will go for melting 
and on the rest a charge of at least fifty per cent, is made. 
But who ever heard that any one of these shopkeepers or firms 
had been deprived of their just dues by any Court of Justice ? 
The real fact is that we gladly pay any amount for our fineries 
and luxuries, however unjust and extortionate the charges may 
be ; but we grudge paying the dues of the money-lender, whose 
money is often the source of our happiness and comfort, per 
haps with which we buy the very articles of our luxury 1 

it has now been held that the damduput rule applies only 
where the debtor is a Hindu. In the case of Dawood Durvesh 
vs. VuUubhdoss Purbhotan^ I. L. R. Bombay 227, the debtor 
was a Mahomedan, and so the mortgage suit for redemption 
could not be decreed unless he paid off the original sum of 
Rs. 6,500, and interest, Rs. 11,019 In another easel. L. R. 
21, Bombay 38, the same principle was fallowed, and it was 
further held that a Mahomedan debtor could not, by any 
assignment, prejudice his creditor, or reduce the amount due 
to him ; nor could he, by assigning his land to a Hindu, free it 
from any charge tvhich existed on it at the date of the assign¬ 
ment. But the contrary was not held to be correct in the case 
of AH Saheb vs. Skabji, I. L. R. 2i Bombay 85. In this case a 
Hindu mortgaged his property to a Mahomedan. The former's 
inteiest was sold to a Mahomedan. It was held that as long 
as the mortgagor was a Hindu, the rule of damduput applied, 
and that, as soon as the interest doubled the principal, further 
interest stopped; but again, when a Mahomedan became a 
debtor, this rule no longer applied, the stop was removed, and 
interest again began to run. 

Such is the staje of law prevalent here and the rate of 
interest between the two great races of mankind—' the borrower 
and the lender'—of which the world is composed in the opi¬ 
nion of the writer of the “ Essays of Elia." 

The worst system of usury, which really calls for the inter¬ 
ference of Government, is that which is prevalent in Orissa. 
There, a man who is indebted to a wealthy creditor will work as 
a slave from ^ morn to dewy eve' at his house without any 
remuneration whatsoever until the whole loaii with interest is 
paid off. Sometimes the debtor dies, but his wife and children 
become l)Ound in fetters for the same debt. Had I Mrs. Stowe's 
imaginative faculty, I would have written another * Uficle Tom's 
Cabin,*' making the poor Urya Debtor my hero. 

The alteration in the definition of ' Undue Influence ' which 
is the essence of the present legislation, will keep an open 
door for litigation. Undue influence is thus defined:—16, S. 

A contract is said to be induced by * undue influence * where 
the parties to the contract do not contract on a footing of 
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Equality, but one of the parties is in a position to dominate 
the other, and uses that position to obtain an unfair advantage 
over the other, to make him consent to terms to which he 
would not have otherwise consented.” Now, is not this bngbear 
of ' domination' of too vague and general a character to be 
of any use to our Courts of Justice ? Loans are seldom con¬ 
tracted between parties on a footing of equality; and where 
is the lender who does not naturally dominate the borrower? 
The Select Committee has made some slight changes on the 
point, which 1 don’t think have improved matters in the least. 
Now, a person is said to dominate another—(a) where he holds 
a real or apparent autiioiity over the other, or, where there is a 
fidueiary relation between the parties, or (b) where he makes 
a contract with a person who is naturally feeble-minded, or, 
whose mental capacity is temporarily or permanently affected 
by reason of age, illness, mental or bodily distress, or other 
‘special circumstances.’ Here it is difficult to understand 
how one holds a real or apparent authority over the other. 
A master holds a real authority over* his servant, and so does 
a lessor over his lessee, an examiner over an examinee, a 
landlord over his tenant, and so on. Are all contracts entered 
between them to be set aside as due to * undue influence,’ espe¬ 
cially if the terms are advantageous to the party in authority ? 
If that be so, which is simply ridiculous, then all business with 
respect to contracts between such persons will be at a stand¬ 
still, and rest on most precarious grounds in this country 
after the passing of these amendments. The result of these 
alterations iii the existing law will be to promote litigation and 
frustrate the very ends of justice which it is the desire of tiie 
legislature to see enfoiced. In every ca^e where interest is 
high, the debtor will be ready with his pleas of ‘ domination * 
and unequal footing, and will harass the money-lender to 
his healths content. If this is not doing injury to the 
latter, and in an indirect way to the growing trade and 
prosperity of this country, I do not know what injury is. No 
borrower will have a moment’s perce or rest. Before he 
can find time to pay off the loan, he will be put into Court by 
the lender, who will be always prompt to bring his suit before 
interest has accumulated to a large extent. In cases of 
contracts of an unconscionable nature entered into by the domi¬ 
nant party, the onus of proving that the transaction was a fair 
one and not induced by undue influence will be on the lender. 
As shown above, the Courts of J ustice in India have, by the 
light of English rules of law and equity, always relieved 
borrowers from hard and unconscionable bargains. The 
present tinkering legislation on this point will make matters 
more confusing. To leave patties to contract freely at any 
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rate of interest they like, and tken turn round, and interfere on 
behalf of debtors when this interest has accumulated to a very 
high figure, under a euphemistic phrase-~^‘hard and unconscion¬ 
able bargain is absurd. If you allow freedom of contract 
and do not restrict the rate of interest, you must allow a large 
accumulated sum which has grown from a high rate of interest, 
as interest. Your ' hard and unconscionable' bargain is but 
another way of saying that the contract rate of interest cannot 
be allowed. Now, to relieve boriowers who have been ground 
down by usury, is certainly a duty of a good Government; but 
legislation on this subject is so difficult that it requires a most 
brilliant, clever and able legislator to grapple successfully with 
the intricacies of the subject, and weigh the necessities of the 
unhappy borrower without at the same time doing an injustice 
to the lender. Unfortunately Mr. Chalmers has failed in his 
efforts to do so. 

Regarding the question of penalty as stated in the amended 
Section 74 of the Contract Act, 1 find that the legislature 
has actually played second fiddle to the case laws already 
decided on the point. It seems that It has been more suc¬ 
cessful in this instance, than in that of unconscionable bargain, 
as already discussed and pointed out. At present the case 
law on this section amounts to this, that in the class of cases 
containing stipulations for retrospective enhancement of 
interest after default, they are held to be a penalty, but they 
ate not so, if they are of a prospective character. The Bombay 
High Court has, in the case of Umra Khan vs. Sale Khan^ 
however, in 1 . L. R. 17. Bombay 106, held “that a proviso 
for enhanced interest in the future cannot be considered as a 
penalty, unless the enhanced rate is such as to lead to the con¬ 
clusion that it could not have been intended to be part of the 
primaly contract between the parties,*' It seems that Justices 
Ghose and Rampini have done exactly the same recently in 
the case of Pardhan Bhu Dkan Lai vs. Nursing DjcU, 

'G. W. N. 175, following the Bombay High Court, although ail 
the previous decisions of the Calcutta High Couit are eotiiely at 
variance with it The present amendment of Section 74 has 
been made exactly on the principles of the above two casfs, 
and an explanation has been added to it to the effect that a 
•tipulation for an enhanced rate of interest from the date of 
default may be a penalty. 

The first draft for a law of contract'for India was prepared 
ill England by the Indian Law Commissioners. There were 
several points in the Bill which evoked very hot, and:protracted 
distussion. Some portions of it were recast in this country. 
Ample room was given in it for Courts of J ustice to set aside 
cases of contracts brought about by ' undue influence.* , The 





ordifiary rule is, Hiat ** if people with their--«eyes open clm&M 
willfully and knowingly to enter into unconsolonable bargafn% 
tlie law has no right to protect them." Mackhitosh v Wingrotre, 
I. L. R* 4. Cal 135, Mir Acimu v Ttaulikisa, 6 Bom, 309, •«!<! 
Appa Ran v SaryanaryaOf Mad, 203, as w'ell as Wallta v 
Smith, 21. Ch. Div 243 are all cases In point. But where 
the facts of the case, disclosing clearly weakness on one side, 
usury on ‘the other, or extortion or advantage taken of that 
weakness, raise a presumption of fraud in the sense of an un« 
conscientious use of the power arising out of those circum¬ 
stances, the transaction cannot stand, unless the party claiming 
the benefit of it can repel the presumption by evidence proving 
it to 4 iave been in point of fact fair, just, and reasonable. This 
view of the law is expressed in the well-known Chancery case, 
L. R. 8. ch. 484490 of Ayiesford v. Morris. Looking at the 
clear and expressive language set forth in these English cases, 
which have laid clown the principles of the law that should 
guide all Courts of Justice, there is little doubt that the present 
legislation has not been happy in ifs choice of words and 
phrases in the amendment of the two sections of the Contract 
Act. 

I have already referred at length to cases in which this 
equitable relief has been given—such as in dealings of the 
money-lender with an expectant heir or reversioner, the bargain 
being made with an eye to the expectancy, with pardannshtn 
women, acting without advice, and with illiterate peasants to 
whom money was lent on exorbitant terms of interest. 

During the passing of the Act in i8y2, Section 16 was much 
discussed in the Legislative Council, the Lieutenant Governor 
of this Province considering that it did notjgo far enough to be 
of any use in cases of contracts entered into by persons whose 
social inferiority, ignorance, or inexperience, was likely to be 
taken advantage of by those with whom they dealt, for the 
purpose of driving a hard bat gain ; and he proposed, as an 
additional illustration to the section, the case of a rich and 
powerful Zemindar who induces poor and ignorant ryots, 
holding under him, to engage to grow certain produce for a 
term of years on conditions to which an independent ryot 
would not have consented. It was urged, on the other-hand, 
that it would be dangerous to entrust the Courts with tire 
power of setting aside any bargain which they considered 
^pressive, and that ample relief was afforded by the section« 
The illustration proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor was 
ultimately’abandoned, and the Council at the same time deter«* 
mined to omit other illustrations annexed to the section. 

What was abandoned then as useless, and not feasible, hai 
been exactly brought about after a space of a quarts" of a 
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centufy by the successors of the Indian Legislative Department/ 
and, what is more strange, is being passed as good and sound 
law in this country. How far the amendments will bring forth 
wholesome results, time only can show, but there is hardly any 
doubt that they must be stilt further modified on the model 
of the English cases and the principles which have guided the 
English Courts, before they can be expected to do any lasting 
good to the country. 

It may be interesting to take a glance at the various Regu¬ 
lations which were passed nearly a century ago by the old 
Company’s Government for the purpose of restricting the rates 
of interest in this province. A law was passed on 1st May 
1793, Regulation XV of that year, by the Governor-General 
in Council, for fixing the rates of interest on past and future 
loans. In cases where the cause of action arose before 28th 
March 1780, it was enacted as follows :—* The Courts of Civil 
Judicature are not to decree higher, or lower rates, of interest 
than the following ;— (1) On sums not exceeding one bundled 
sicca rupees, three rupees and two annas per cent, per mensem, 
or thirty-seven rupees and eight annas per cent, per annum 
(2) On sums exceeding one hundred sicca rupees, two per cent, 
per mensem, or twenty-four per cent, per annum. In cases 
where the cause of action arose between 28lh March 1780 and 
1st January 1793. it was enacted that on sums exceeding one 
hundred rupees only twelve per cent, interest per annum was to 
be allowed, and on sums not exceeding one hundred rupees 
twenty-four per cent, interest per annum would be allowed. 
In cases, however, where the stipulated rate of interest was 
lower than the above, the lower rate of interest was to be 
decreed. 

The next enactment passed for determining the rate of 
interest, was Regulation XXXIV of 1803, which became essen¬ 
tial to the advancement of commerce and the security of pro¬ 
perty. Tlie rate of interest fixed was as follows:—on sum;, 
not exceeding one hundred sicca rupees, thirty per cent, per 
annum, and on sums exceeding one hundred rupees twenty- 
four per cent, per annum. 

By Regulation XVII of 1806 the provisions contained in 
the several sections of Regulation XV of 1793 were declared 
to extend to the Province of Benares from the commencement 
of the ensuing year, 1807, with this reservation, however, that 
if the cause of action should have arisen bef^ore the period 
stated in the Regulation of 1793, the Courts were to decree 
whatever rate of interest might have been voluntarily stipu¬ 
lated ; or if interest was payable in any case wherein a speci¬ 
fied rate might not have been stipulated, according to the law 
and usage of the province, in conformity with the spirit of 
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Regfulation VII of 1795, which directed with respect to bill* 
of exchange, receipts, or notes of hand, that the custom of the 
country was to be abided by, and with respect to dealings anti 
money transactions amongst mahajuns, and shrofTs, that the 
established customs observed and enforced amongst them were 
to be adhered to by the Courts in their inquiries and decisions. 

These laws in force relating to Usury were repealed by Act 
XXVIII of 1855, and the following provision was made for the 
rate of interest—Section 2. ‘ In any suit in which interest 
is recoverable, the amount shall be adjudged or decreed by 
the Court at the rate (if any) agreed upon by the parties; 
and if no rate shall have been agreed upon, at such rate at 
the Onurt shall deem reasonable.’ Section 3 provides that 
the rate of interest in a judgment or decree shall be what the 
Court shall think fit A contract or mortgage, for tlie loan of 
money, by which it is agreed that the use, or usufruct of any 
ptoperty shall be allowed in lieu of interest, shall be binding 
upon the parties, according to Section 4 of this Act The 
rate of interest in any case in which an adjustment of accounts 
may become necessary upon any mortgage, conditional sale 
of landed property, or other contract, whatsoever, shall be 
calculated according to the rate stipulated therein, or if no 
interest shall have been stipulated, and interest be payable 
under the terms of the contract, at such rate as the Court shall 
deem reasonable. 

The Contract Act does not provide for any rate of interest, 
which, however, is to be adjudged according to the terms of 
the contract entered into between the parties; but it deals 
with instances such as undue influence, fraud, misrcpresenta> 
tion, &c., which go a great way towards |iffecting the terms 
of the Contract and setting them aside. 

The well-known proverb that procrastination is the thief of 
time, is most truly applicable to the debtor if the word ‘ money* 
cfftly is used for ‘ time '—for * time ’ in his case means nothing 
else but * money.* The debtor, as a rule thinks no more of the 
money he borrows tlian tlie man in tlie moon. As an invariable 
consequence of his supreme indifference towards his loan tran¬ 
sactions, he seldom repays money, and when he thinks of 
repaying it after the lapse of some time, he Is not in a position 
to pay it as interest has accumulated to a large amount. 
To pay off this debt by getting rid of his mortgaged property, 
even at the eleventh hour, by sale, will be a boon and blessing 
to him ; but he cannot do it. Like a loving father who dotes 
on his dying child, he sticks more closely to his property, 
overburdened as it is with debt. You may ask a debtor to pay 
you at once, but he will put you off with all sorts of excuses. 
He will beg for time eternally, and you will always' have 
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to accede to his request. At last, when you put him tnto 
court, you are roundly abused as a knave and a Shylock, 
lustingr after your “ pound of flesh.” The legislature steps 
in, and brands your bargain with that most opprobrious epi¬ 
thet —* Unconscionable’ 1 

Charles Lamb in his **' Essays on Rlia *’ has divided 
the world into two great classes-*~those who lend and 
those who borrow. He appositely calls the latter class 
great men, and the former little, and he is right in his 
appellation as far as the numerical strength of these two 
races of mankind Js concerned. In number the debtors 
exceed the lenders, in the proportion of ninety-nine to a 
hundred, and if proper statistics be taken, it may go b^ond 
that. The lenders are thus a * microscopic minority, * in the 
literal sense of the term, in the social fabric of tl>e commun¬ 
ity in every country. It therefore happens .that, whenever 
any legislation is undertaken against the profits of money- 
lending, it is carried with very little opposition. The major¬ 
ity of the public, who mostly belong to the other class, are 
glad of it, for it will redound in the end to their advantage. 
What plain sailing the Government is having, with regard to 
this Contract Act Amendment Bill in the Legislative Council ! 
Not a single opposing voice is heard within its sacred precincts t 
What supreme indifference to the interests of the capitalists of 
this country 1 There is a dead silence in the Press, as if nothing 
had happened. Indeed, no discussion whatsoever has taken place 
either in the Council Chamber, or in the newspapers on such an 
important point. What is the reason that the Indian Press, 
which is readily set ablaze over a Consent Act or an Ilbert 
Bill, has now put .the seal of silence on its lips? What 
boots ity if the capitalist or the money-lender is shorn of a 
little of his superfluous sum of interest ? Thus the money¬ 
lender is placed at all times in a most false and unique 
position. He shall help others in times of hard necessity with 
money, but no one—not even the Government—shall help 
him to realize his dues ;—for everyone thinks, in his fanci¬ 
ful fashion, that the moneylender gets too much in the 
bargain, and there is no very great harm in mulcting his profits 
a little. None ever thinks even of the most iramiaent risks he 
has to run in many cases! „ 

J. L. Chaudhury. 



I. POSTSCRIPT. 

j ^'T^HE discussions which took place in Council on the ocCa» 
A sion of the passing of the Bill to amend the Contract 
Art have done a great deal to pacif)*^ the opinion which pre¬ 
vailed in certain quarters that the amendments, when passed, 
would endanger the rights of the money-lending class and in¬ 
terfere in a great way with the realization of money from 
debtors. In opening the discussion Mr. Chalmers very admirabty 
said 

O 

That ihe Bill when it becAtne law was not intended in any way to 
affect hand fide titles or business transactions. They had tried lo make 
it clear, that what they provided nf>aiiist were cases m which one man 
had another, more or less, under his power—where there weie oV>i 
relations existing between them, which enabled one man to pul ore's* 
sure upon another, and that the measure had nnihing to do, so to 
•peak, with any tnisiness transaction In the open maikft. 

Such reassuring words will doubtless remove much miscon¬ 
ception, and the amendments as passed into law, if properly 
administered, may confer some small boon on the country. 
The misgivings which had arisen in the mind of a certain sec¬ 
tion of the public were well described by the Maharajah bf 
Durbhanga, when he said :— 

The serious thing about the Rill seems to be, as His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab remarks in his letter to Your 
Excellency's Government on the subject, the dangerously wide dis¬ 
cretion which the Bill seeks to confer on the Munsifs and Subordinate 
Judges in this country. I cannot help fearing that the Bill, if passed 
into law, may lead to considerable inciease ii.. litigation and to more 
appeals, and that the only certain gainers will be the unsetupulous 
large practitioners in the mofussil, who will do their very best to foster 
disputes between the money-lender and the agriculturist, and also to 
, stpply the law to contracts it was never intended to affect. 

This’view was reiterated by the Hon’ble Mr. Smeaton, who, 
in supporting, remarked that the risk of a’buse certainly existed, 
as had been pointed out in strong language by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 

The Hon'ble Nawab Fyazali Khan, in the course of his 
speech made the following somewhat astounding observations:— 

Cases are well known where the Courts have refused to go behind 
the letter of contracts, however hard and inequitable and induced 
by undue influence, and this has resulted, as no doubt most of us are 
aware, in'ihe complete ruin of many old and respectable families. 
Contracts to secure debts have particularly led to such disastrous 
results. My Lord, the British Government is based on sympathy for 
its subjects, justice and generosity, and instances might be multipiied 
where Her Majesty's Government has, with that sympathy and gene¬ 
rosity, come to the aid of Her subjects, and has relieved the w^ak from 
the oppressions of the strong. 
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As J&r as his statement goes, that many old and respectable 
families have been mined by entering into hard, in^uitable 
and unconscionable bargains with money-lenders, I join issue 
with him, and ask him to point out a single case of that sort. 
On the contrary, I say that rich and respectable gentlemen— 
especially his own co-religionists—have, in the matter of con¬ 
tracting loans, shown such utter recklessness that, in not a 
few instances, their creditors have been cheated out right. 
These old and wealthy aristocratic families often live in a 
style far beyond their income, and hence have no alterna¬ 
tive open to them but to borrow, heedless of the inevit¬ 
able min that awaits them'iii the end. I could mention instances 
where representatives of old aristocratic houses, after •mort¬ 
gaging their entire estate to creditors, silently begged their 
friends to lend them large sums of money on notes of hand, 
but never repaid it. In most instances they simply saved 
themselves by passing through the Insolvency Courts. Does 
the Hon’ble Nawab know how many good friends who lent 
their generous support to these needy gentlemen were ruined ? 

If the present enactment had been passed with a view to 
protecting such an unscrupulous class of debtors, it w'ould 
be a danger and calamity to society. But that it is not such 
an evil, has been strongly testified by a host of speakers who 
took part in the debate. 

It was reserved for the Hon’ble P. Mehta to speak the 
plain truth about agricultural indebtedness and to show clearly 
that the Government with all its benevolent ideas of reform, 
is at the root of it. No one, from Lord Curzon down to the 
humblest official member who sat in the Council, ventured 
to challenge the statement. This is what Mr. Mehta said:— 

We are familiar with the piteous tales which are told of the helpless¬ 
ness of the ryot gripped in the claws of the sowcar bird of piey. But 
the picture is not altogether true to nature. The ryot is, no doubt, 
illiterate and uneducated. But those who know him as he really is, 
and not as he exists in the imagination of the people who like to pose 
as ma^ap^ to him, know that he possesses a very fair share of shrewd¬ 
ness and intelligence, and can negotiate a bargain with the sowcar with 
clear comprehension of his interest and position, and even with 
some degree of cunning. Why he is not able to cope with his creditor 
is, not because of his ignorance, but in consequence of his necessitous 
position. This position, it must not be forgotten, is as largely owing 
to the pressure of the State landlord as to the grasping rapacity of the 
money-lender. To speak only of the Bombay Presidency, it was 
admitted by Sir Theodore Hope, himself a Bombay Revenue dfhcer, 
in his speech in the Council in introducing the Deccan JLgricultiirists’ 
Relief Bill, that '* to our Revenue system must in candour be ascribed 
some share in the indebtedness of the ryot.*' The Oommission 
appointed in 1891 to enquire into the working of the Relief Act empha¬ 
tically reported, '* that there could be no question that the^ rigidity of 
the Revenue Assessment system is one of the main causes'which’lead 
the ryots of the Deccan into fres'h debt,** 
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. He . 1^0 appropriately refened to the difHciitty of tliil <[U6s> 
tioB in these wtnris:— 

There it no branch of law or legislation in dealing with which it la 
so easy to go wrong and in which mistakes are so fraught with far 
reaching consequences, as the branch with which the Bill before 
the Council proposes to deal. 

That the question was a perfect nettle was also admitted by 
the Hon'ble Mr. Chitnivas:— 

So far the proposed law seemed to be right in principle, but the 
question was whether it would secure the desired end. It was not to 
be forgotten that in the present state of India, nil artificial restrictions 
upon lending and borrowing money, would make the terms for the 
borrower harder than ever. It was doubtful whether all the checks 
that human ingenuity could devise would come to the borrowers* help 
when the Sowcar made up his mind to take undue advantage of each 
opportunity that offered itself to him. There were as many methods 
by which a lender could harrass a helpless borrower, m thete were 
borrowers to harrass a helpless lender when repayment of a loan bad 
to be made. 

The aspersions so wildly cast on the money-lenders as a 
class have been repudiated by no less an official than the 
Hon’ble Mr. Rivaz, who defended them as follows :— 

The money lender is a most useful and even indispensable element 
in the composition of rural society throughout the country, and I am 
ready to believe that in the main the money-lending classes are reason¬ 
ably fair and just in their dealings with their agricultural clients. 

Mr. Chalmers also supported this view;— 

As the Hon. Mr. Rivaz said, they recognised the money-lender as an 
essential factor in Indian society as at present constituted, and they 
did gladly recognise that a great mass of the transactions between 
money-lenders and agriculturists were fair and reasonable transactions. 
In some parts of India there was no doubt the money-lender was to 
blame. They were not legislating against a class, but against uncon¬ 
scionable bargains. That was the sole purport of this Bill. 

In bis reply, Mr. Chalmers explained the scope of the Act 
a.id hpw far it was intended to act as a guide to our Courts of 
Justice. This is wliat he said :— 

** The Courts here only follow English equity or English deci¬ 
sions where there is no binding rule of Indian law, and where 
they are administering the law according to justice, equity and 
good conscience. That, I think, answers my hon'ble fiienil the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga's difficulty. Surely it is better for us td 
lay down a line to indicate the lines on which these lower 
Courts are to act, than to leave them free to wander over all 
the decisions of English eouitv; or, to quote from tlve work 
quoted by the Hon^le Mr. Mehta, Story's equity jurisprudence 
—which is an American book—^it is muen safer to indicate 
to these lower Courts the general lines on which they are to 
proceed, than to leave them, free to v^ander at will over aU, 
English and American jurisprudience.'* 
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^*Then another point was made. It was suj^gested that there 
was some objection to this Bill, in so far as it gave retrospective 
effect to the new provisions. iTiere, again, we are, in point of 
fact, merely limiting the discretion of the Courts, and iraicating 
on what lines perfectly unfettered discretion is to be exercised, 
and of course the Bill will only apply to suits brought after 
the commencement of the Act. It will have nothing to do 
with pending suits.*' 

** 'There is one other point that my Hon'ble friend Sir 
Griffith Evans has called attention to, and which I am glad 
he did call attention to and that is the use of the words 
‘ subsisting relations.' That. 1 1 hink, was necessary. It was 
necessary to point out that at the moment the contract is 
entered into, there must be something external to the contract 
itself which puts one party in the powder of the other. 'The 
mere fact that one man has money and another man wants it 
does not give rise to an unconscionable contract. There must 
be at the moment of the contract—the relations may have 
sprung into existence almost contemporaneously—some rela¬ 
tions which give one party an unfair pull over the other " 

“Then my Hon’ble friend Sir Gnffith Evans also pointed 
out that there may be certain cases of equitable contracts quite 
outside this Act. As regards these contracts the powers of the 
Courts still remain, but the object of this Act is partly to direct 
the lower Courts as to the lines on which they should move, 
and partly to call the attention of the Courts to the fact that 
they have powers further and other than those alread}' given 
by the Indian Contract Act. It is quite true that that doctrine 
has been recognised here, but it has not been recognised 
generally all over, India. The Courts have held themselves 
bound to the particular words of the Act, and have refused to 
look into inequitable bargains because they w'ere bound by 
the terms of the Act and could not go behind them. We havjB 
to remind the Courts that they can go behind them, and at 
the same time we have laid down the lines on which they can 
go behind them.'* 

Mr. Chalmers thought that the addition of the ivords, 
•subsisting relations,' as suggested by Sir Griffith Evans was 
indispensable to show that at the time of the contract there 
was something outside it to put one party under the control or 
dominion of the other. But at the same time, after accepting 
it, when he said that the relations of domination might spring 
into existence almost contemporaneously with the contract he 
seemed, at everyone endowed with common sense w^ould 
doubtless think to be trifling instead of legislating! Indeed the 
suggestion of Sir Griffith Evans made it sufficiently clear 
that this relationship should be a long-standing one and not 
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brought into existence then and there. The effect of the 
learned legal member's explanation had a tendency to nullii^ 
the entire gist of this suggestion which had been accepted and 
embodied in the law I 

That there are unscrupulous money-lenders in this country 
no one denies, and every one will be glad to see a severe 
check put on their avocations. It is only fair and just 
that such people should be adequately punished and dealt 
with. It is the desire of all right-thinking citizens that * uncon¬ 
scionable* loan transactions, in the real sense of the word, 
should be interfered with, if possible, by the provisions of law 
and thpir victims saved from ruin and destruction. At the same 
time loan transactions between respectable parties at a fair and 
reasonable rate of interest should not be disturbed by any 
means, but allowed free scope. 

J, L. C. 



Art. VII.—another CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE CONQUEST OF THE PANJAB. 

cujus pars parva /tti,** 1845*6. 

I N tlic Calcutta Review for October, 1898, the reader will 
find a Chapter in the History of the Conquest of the 
Panjib which I found by accident among old papers dating half 
a century ago. Tliis Chapter commences February iith, 1846, 
on which date we crossed the River Satlaj, invaded the*Panjib 
and captured Lahdr. But during the month of December, 
1845, January, and the first portion of February, 1846, 
remarkable events had taken place, of all of which I was a 
witness, and it occurs to me that another Chapter in the 
History of the Conquest of the Panjib may with profit be 
published. The material is under my hand in my Journal kept 
day by day since September, 1842, up to the present day, and 
it so happened, that in 1887, when the Life of my chief, George 
Broad foot, was written by his nephew, 1 at his request made 
from my Journals extracts of our proceedings of that moment¬ 
ous period ; and, as Broad foot was part and parcel of all that 
was done up to the day of his death, December 21, 1845 ,1 
have only to add the narratives of the events which took place 
after iiis death, up to the date of our crossing the Satlaj on 
P'ebruary ii, 1846. 

In May, 1844 ,1 left Calcutta in a palanquin, and worked my 
way on the shoulders of my bearers to Ambdia, the chief 
Station of the Protected Sikh States, which were then the 
frontier Province of India, the Satlaj being the boundary of the 
Empire, Although tire Maliardja of tlie Panjdb had large ^fs 
South of the Satlaj, it was a fixed principle, that as^egards 
them he was our dependant, and not a Sikh soldier was allowed, 
under any pretence, to cross the Satlaj. 

1 was appointed Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Colonel Richmond, and was employed under Major 
Leech, a senior Assistant, in discharge of the Revenue, Civil, 
and Magisterial duties of the Ambdia District. « 

In October, 1844, Sir George Pollock resigned the post of 
Resident at Lakhnau; Colonel Richmond was transferred to it, 
and George Broadfoot was transferred from Burma on the 
South-East Frontier of India to the North-West. He arrived 
at Ambdla, October 30. 1 lived then in the official residence 
of Padashahi Bagh, known as George Clerk's house : Colonel 
Richmond drove Broadfoot over to this house, and 1 was 
introduced. Colonel Richmond had been a mere cypher, and 
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tUbJ:ea] power, was Vested in Joseph D. Cuoingham, an Assist* 
ant who had good abilities and experience, bat had a favourite 
Kative employd who was a rogue, fiakshullah Khan by name. 
Broadfoot had known Cuningham before, as his brother was 
Quarter-master of Broadfoot’s famous Regiment in the Afghan 
War. I find in my Journal for November i, 1844: '* Had a 
talk with Broadfoot about matters, and told him how anxious 
1 was to be attached personally to him : he arranged that I 
should become his personal assistant.'* 

Broadfoot went off to Stmld to see Sir Hugh Gough, the 
Commander-in-Chief, and returned on the third day : on the 
20th November 1 began my new duties, and Broadfoot com¬ 
menced the tour of his Province in tents. Cuningham was 
still with us : we halted at Ludednah, and then at Ferospur. 
Here, on the 13th November, Cuningham left us for his new 
post at Bahdwalpur, and I was alone with Broadfoot, and 
scarcely ever left him till his death, December 21, 1845. We 
travelled leisurely all over the Protected Sikh States. Constant 
news came from Lahdr of murders of Chiefs and mutiny of 
troops, but no offence was given to us. Thus ended 1844. 
Broadfoot never seemed quite well: he worked very hard, and 
was a great rider. I was a guest at his table, but he never 
talked about public matters; I copied every letter be wrote, 
and actually Wrote in my own hand all the public letters sent 
to the Governor-General, in order to prevent anything being 
known in the Office; and, as the Persian news-letters came in 
from Lahdr, one of us translated them as it suited,' for we both 
kiiew^ Persian thoroughly j Broadfoot from actual use of It in 
Afghanistan, and I had just taken a degree of Honour in that 
language, and preferred it to ail others, as I *do to this day, 

We spent Christmas Day, 1844, his last, at Ludednah, The 
state of affairs at Lahdr compelled us to get as near as possible 
to*tha^city, from which our daily News letter arrived. We had 
a grand Durbar at Sirhind of all the chiefs of the Protected 
Sikh and Hill States to meet Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant* 
Governor of the North-West Provinces. We were all January 
and February in camp. Good Friday fell on March 21, and on 
the day following the news reached us at Zirah, on the high 
road belwgen FerozpiSr and Ludednah, Ma/ a party of Sikki 
had crossed the Satlaj at Talwandif not far from us. We sent 
word to them to go quietly back : in the meantime we collected 
oiir forces.: H. M. 62nd were encamped close to us, and 
on Faster Day, 1845, as the Sikhs had not crossed back, 
we started at daylight with 160 infantry and 300 Sabres. 
Tbc slight was a pretty^ one ( I copy from my Journal) i 
** Broadfoot and 1 rode in advance : on arriving at Talwandi 
we foupd, that the party had retreated, but bad reftis^ te 
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'' pay for the damage which they had done : on^ this Broad- 
foot and I dashed on with the Cavalry. Arriving at the 
'* banks of the Satlaj, we espied the party at some little dis- 

* lance attempting to cross the deep stream in boats ; on we 

* went, and caught the last boatful, which we knew by the 

* standards to contain the Chief of the party, Bhai Bishen 
' Singh : these we seized with their horses and camels ; one 

** man was shot in the confusion. The scene was very 
** pretty, just at the junction of the Beas and Satlaj.” 

This was the first shot of the great Sikh War : within the 
year 1 was^again at this spot, the scene of the battle of Sob- 
raon ; but Broadfoot had been killed many weeks before. 

Next morning we met the 62nd Regiment, and the officers 
al) turned out to see our force, for they had known Broadfoot 
in Tenasserim. 

We had to hold the Sessions and try local cases at all the 
places at which we stopped. Matters were quiet at Lahdr, so 
we moved to Simla and settled there for the first month. 
The house belonged to Colonel Furness and was against a 
rock, and so depressing, that Broadfoot took Gubbins House 
on Mt. Jacquo, which was magnificent: it was called ” The 
Craigs. ” 

We stayed at Simla till November. 

Sir Henry Havelock was always with us: Sir Herbert 
Edwardes and Lake, both my friends, lived just below us. 
Broad foot’s friends and guests of that time are all dead now 
except myself; fifty-three years have passed away. 

'Prince Waldemar of Prussia, and his A.-D.-G., Count Grue- 
ben and Count Oriolla, dined with us. In September we heard 
of the sudden illness and death of Major Leech, Assistant 
Agent to the Goveinor-General, and I had to go down to 
Ambdla to take charge of the District, leaving Broadfoot, my 
present Chief, sick, actually to bury my first Chief. Such i? 
life ,that 1 buried the two men under whom I began my 
career : having taken charge, I had to hurry back to Simla, as 
Broadfoot needed my service, as I alone copied all his letters 
•and newsletters to be sent to the Governor-General. 

In October we went into tents, and travelled into the Hill 
States, and actually had snow ; it was miserable work, but it 
did Broadfoot’s health good. We went to the top of Mt 
Huttou, and the Chor. 

On our last evening Sir Henry Havelock dined *with us, 
and kept us up late describing the battle of Mah’ardjpur at 
the dinner-table by the help of walnut-shells. 1 remember 
Braadfoot’s comment, that Sir H. Gough, the Commander- 
iu-Chief, did not sufficiently keep bis troops in hgnd at that 
bauje. 
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November sth. We left Simla finally to meet Sir Henry <. 
Hardtnge, the Governor-General, at Karnil. Broadfoot wai 
never under a roof again. On the road down from StinU one. 
of his Arab horses fell over the cliff and was killed : Herbert. 
Edwardes remarked prophetically that a Roman would have, 
gone back if such an omen had befallen him. - Sir Robert 
Sale's sword was stolen from him on the road at a bungalow. 
Both Broadfoot and Sale were killed. 

On reaching AinbAla, November 19th, we found fresh ru¬ 
mours of the advance of the Sikh Army to the Satlaj : we all 
felt, that the end was approaching : we got our carriage and 
supplies for the troops ready. Broadfoot and I went to 
Karftii to meet Sir Henry Hardinge : we met him November 
26th, and 1 never left him again until the following April, and 
formed one of his family : both his sons were my Eton 
schoolfellows, and be himself was an old family friend. 

We reached Ambdla, December 3rd. On December 5th 
there was a grand ball given by the 3rd Light Dragoons ; but 
those in the secret knew, that the Sikhs kad crasstd the Satiaj\ 
Broadfoot was in high spirits, active, busy, and happy. 

December 6th. Broadfoot and 1 left Ambdia, he never to 
return ; and the camp of the Governor>Genera 1 was on the 
Gaggar River. The next day we marched to Rajpdra : we 
reached Patdrsi on the 9th, and a letter came from Peter 
Nicolson, the Assistant at Ferozpdr, that the Sikh Army was 
in strength south of the Satlaj near Ferozpdr. Broadfoot at 
once had a long interview with the Governor-General. 1 had 
gone to bed, but I had not been long asleep when I was 
summoned and required to take measures at once for the 
supplies of the whole force stationed at Ambdla, . which was 
to march immediately to the frontier. Mea.sures had already 
been taken to collect at certain places supplies for several 
Ijiousand m,en : renewed exertions were now to be made to 
victiUll the whole army. Saunders Abbott, one of Broadfoot’s 
assistants, was sent off to the Hills to' bring down the Regi- 
flnents at Subbatu and Kasiuli; the Ludeinah force was 
ordered to fall back and meet us at Bussein. I was up till 
late giving all the necessary orders. All the ladies in the , 
camp were sent back to Ambdia. My dear friend, Captain 
Napier, smd his first wife (long since dead) were with us : he 
becaihe afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala : I witnessed his 
parting, and shall never forget it. 1 was off to Siibind with . 
tlie Governor-General: there I received orders to go back to 
Ambdla and accompany the Commander-in-Chie^ L dined 
with the dear old man, and be wps in the highest spirits at 
the prospect of a fight. 

December lath. we were off to Sirhind : supplies plentiful s 
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met Broadfoot, who had just heard from Nicolson much mdre. 
serious news. I was ordered to start at nightfall for BusseiOi the 
place of rendezvous of the whole force, by the direct route, with 
a Regiment of Light Cavalry : it was 45 miles across country, 
but 1 had sure native guides. We walked foot’s pace the 
whole night : bitterly cold it was, as I had no overcoat. The 
villages had all strong walls and deep ditches, and, as we lost 
our way, we almost determined to blow open the gates of one 
to know where we were ; we got to Bussein at daybreak, 
without baggage of any kind. All was right : Me was 

that the enemy might cut off our supplies^ which were stored in 
this place. By night the Ludednah force came in : letters y;ere 
received in the middle of the night from Broadfoot, almost his 
last, with orders which had to be attended to at once. 

December 15th. Broadfoot rode in : General Sir Harry 
Smith toolc command of the Division : we knew now that the 
Sikhs were between us and Ferozpur, and that we should have 
to. fight at once. 1 was up nearly all night writing letters, and 
much annoyed at being ordered by Broadfoot to Stay behind, 
and bring up the rear-guard. Broadfoot himself was off early 
to the front with the Governor*Gencral. 1 was aroused by the 
Commander-in-Chief coming to my tent-door and calling for 
me : 1 rushed out and answered that we had supplies in abund¬ 
ance, and I begged for a Commissariat Officer to take charge. 
This was done, and I was free to go to the front. All the 
Ambdla Infantry had arrived now, and the Cavalry was pushed 
forward : it was a stilf ride to Wadni : the camp was there, 
but the town held out against us under a Sikh Governor. I 
dined with the Governor-General, who was quite pleased about 
the supplies ; he had Tound me in a Banya’s shop dealing out 
grain, etc., to the Sepoys, who had brought their bags, and 
called out, Nothing is below the dignity of an earnest man.” 

December 17th. We advanced at an early hour : I pushed 
on and joined Broadfoot, and we rode ahead with Cavalry to 
occupy the village of Chirah. We took possession of the fort 
and all the stores of grain. Each Regiment came up, and was 
supplied with parched grain : we opened the grain-pits, and 
emptied them. We were all very anxious, as the army had 
got far in advance of its supplies. Broadfoot rode on t^ Bhaga 
Purdiia to make inquiries : he was the soul of everything : all 
the army was up now, except the Hill-Regiments, which 
were two marches behind, under the charge of launders 
Abbott. 

December 18th. Off early : overtook the GoverfK>r*Genefal 
having breakfast under a tree : the line was advancing, when a 
message came back from Broadfoot, that the enemy had opened 
fire : the Cotnmander-in-Chief formed the liue : 1 rode behind 
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the GoverflOT'Ceneral, and we sat down under a free to awatt* 
the Infantry. The Governor-General remarked : ** Will the 
people of England consider this an actual invasion ofoor 
frontier, and a justification of war ?’' 1 have often thought of 
this remark ; in the hour of our great danger the good old 
man thought of home-politics and the House of Commons. 
We all got into Mudki, and finding everything quiet, thought 
that the alarm was a false one. We had heard a cannonade, as 
we came along, in the direction of Feroapdr, and the fear was 
that tfu open cantonment might be overpowereeL 1 looked after 
supplies. I found the Governor-General sitting under a tree 
writing letters : on a sudden we heard that the Sikh army was 
advancing in foru : it seemed like a joke, but it was true : 
our whole army turned out, the Sepoys in their dhoties, leaving 
their food uneaten : it was 4 p.m. I overtook Broad foot and the 
Governor-General, and stuck to them : we were under a heavy 
fire. Regiment after regiment passed by us, and the Gover¬ 
nor-General pointed out the direction of the advance. We saw 
old General McCaskell killed : he had just called out Cease 
firing,’* when he was knocked over. We heard the cheers in the 
front, when the first battery was taken : we passed through it, 
saw the dead and dying : we saw Sir Robert Sale lying 
wounded on a gun, and many friends in the same plight : the 
firing had now ceased, and we retraced our steps, as the battle 
was won. I remember asking Henry Havelock, as we rode 
back to Camp, whether this was really a battle or only a 
scrimmage, and his reply, Indeed it was a battle.”' 1 supped 
with the Governor-General, and his two sons and 1 were the 
only ones present: 110 one dared to ask, but we knew tiftat 
several Aide-de-camps were killed, and several wounded. 
Somerset and Munro were killed. 

December 19th. This morning parties were sent out, and 
*the ^vhole force under arms in line in front of the camp: all 
was uncertainty: 1 visited each ‘Regiment and the wounded 
in the Hospital. Four more regiments came in by double 
marches in the evening. Saunders Abbott slept in my tent : 
he came in with them from the Hill Stations, as the Chief 
Assistant Agent in charge. 

Decepiber 20tli. Still at Mudki : it was settled, that the 
whole force should advance next morning : all the wounded, 
all camp-followers, all non-combatants were peremptorily 
ordered to stay behind : this included Mr. Currie, the Secre- . 
tary to Government in the Foreign Department, and myself. 

I was ver>|taauch annoyed at being left behind, and was making 
plans to evade the order. 

December 2i8t. Mudki. 1 copy tne words from my Jour¬ 
nal, as they are sad to read after nfty-three years ; ** ^S^dfoot 
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'* sent for me early this morning just as he was startingi and, 
** peremptorily ordered me to stay behind. I made some an- 
** svver.of a doubtful kind and left the tent : zt/as tke last 

time I saw hiw alive : God forgive me, that we parted in 
“ anger 1 after all the kindness that he had shown me, but 1; 
** felt severely being left behind, which appeared to me to 
'**be dishonourable. Mr. Cuirie came to see. me early in 
*' the morning, but none of his reasoning could satisfy, 
“ me- Unhappy and discontented, I found my way to 
the fort; the place was full of wounded Sir Robert Sale 
“ had just died ; I saw his body," Sepoys were groaning and 
shrieking in their torments: arms and legs were being cut off 
on tables in the streets; there was no chloroform then: i^e 
men shrieked under the pain. Reynell Traylor, and Herbert 
Eelwardes, were both wounded ; others of my friends lay dead. 

1 sat up all the night and was with my dear friend, Dashwood, 
of the Artillery, as he died : he made his will and made me 
executor. All this time , the battle of Ferozshahr was going 
on, and though five miles off, we seemed to be in the midst of 
it: the cannonade went on all night: we knew, that we had no 
chance of escape ; that, unless we gained the battle, not one of 
us would get to the rear, but all would be massacred. 

December 22nd. News came from the Governor-General 
that our attack of yesterday had failed, that affairs were des¬ 
perate, that all State-papers were to be destroyed, and that, if 
the morning attack failed, all would be over: this was kept 
secret by Mr. Currie, and we were concerting measures to make 
an unconditional surrender to save the wounded ; the part of 
the news that grieved me most, and even when my own death 
was probable, was that dear Broadfoot was killed. Old Brigadier 
Wheeler, who twelve years afterwards was massacred at Cawn- 
pore during the Mutinies of 1857, was in command, and he 
said bluntly that he did not care where his old body fell : his 
fate was reserved for 1857. While we were discussing, a letter 
ckme from old Colonel Benson with the news of a glorious 
victory, the capture of many guns : we sent off supplies to the 
camp. Poor Dasiiwood died that night as I lay by his side, 
worn out with fatigue : when 1 saw that he was dead, I went 
to Mr. Currie’s tent: the whole sight was awful; 1 can scarcely 
bear to read the details of my journal. 

December 23rd. lir, Currie and 1 received orders from the 
Governor-General at once to proceed to Ferozpdr, to meet him. 
1 buried poor Dashwood in the fort, in a hole under his bed ; 
poor Munro, one of the Aide-de-camps of the Governo|^eneraly 
was laid upon him : they were buried in their military' cloaks. 
We got., on our horses, and rode oyer the battlefieUi of Mudki 
to Ferdzphr. We passed heaps of dead bodies; some barbari- 
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ans had. ctit off the heads of the English soldien. We skirted 
the scene of the.battle of Ferozshahr: the village was burning: 
we overtook hundreds of stragglers of our bi^oken regiments, 
for, without doubt, we suffered a defeat in the afternoon-attack. 
In front of Ferozp.iir we found the camp of General Sir John 
Littler. The Cantonments were empty, and the women in the 
Fieldwork: I went with the Governot-General to visit this, and 
was struck by the admirable arrangements. 1 visited Saunders 
Abbott, who had been severely wounded. Peter Nicolson, 

; Assistant Agent at Ferozptir, had been killed. The news was 
confirmed that Broadfoot was dead : '* He was shot by the side 
** of the Governor-Generah and thrown off his horse ; he looked 
“ vdty pale, and, although the Governor-General begged him to 
retire, with the assistance of his two Afghans he again mount- 
ed his horse, and had not proceeded much further, when 
another bullet pierced him to the heartland he fell quite dead. 
** Peace be with him ! it will be long ere 1 find so kina a friend, 
*' or the Government so zealous, g^iltant, and talented, an 
“ officer.” 

Our camp equipage in a few days came up, and was pitched : 
there were Broadfbot*s tents as he left them, and his property, 
and his horses, and his servants : 1 almost expected to see him 
ride up, as.we had lived a gipsy life, meeting and parting, 
parting and meeting ; anti did come for soon a camel stood 
at the tent door laden with two bodies, rolled up in canvas on 
each side ; Broadfoot, and Captain Hore, an Aide-de-camp of 
the Governor-General. “ 1 hastened to take steps to bury 
Broadfoot with military honours, and determined to gaze once 
/'more upon the features of one, with whom 1 had lived so 
'intimately for more than a year. His bfldy was stretched on 
*' a table, which supported also the body of Captain Hore: it 
" was indeed a painful sight : there was stretched before me, 
.tiaid low by a violent death, one whose ambition was bound- 
** jesS, whose talents were of the highesj order, who was gifted 
/with energy and fertility of resource which no circumstances 
" could overpower: there lay he, the prime mover, by many 
considered the cause, of this war now commencing, the most 
hated by the enemy, whom .we were opposing, arid the most 
" feared : with his grpat. talents he possessed a singular kind- 
hearteflness and sweetness of temper : he had a wonderful 
" command of. foreign languages and a universality of know- 
'' ledge scarcely equalled. His face still preserved its calm 
“ composure : tears insensibly found their way down my cheeks 
** as 1 gaze(J|,on this ^d spectacle, though the end he had met 
" with was one which he had often courted, and would havd 
preferred to any other.” 

. I had only Just left Eton^ and I had Virgil $lway 6 iu my 
thoughts: 
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** Purpureos spargam (lores, animainque Magistii 
His saltern accnmuletn donis, et fimgar inani 
Mu Here." 

iJBntid, Book VI.) 

Edward Lake was sobbing by my side, aod cried out t ** I 
shall never find such a friend again.’* Yet Fortune was good 
to us both, for we both found in John Lawrence^ then totally 
unknown to us, one better even, and greater far, than the friend, 
whom we had lost. 

We had coffins made for the two bodies out of beer-boxes, and 
any other rough wood available. Lake and I placed Broadfoot in 
reverently, and nailed the top down. The Governor-General 
and staff had proceeded to the Burial Ground, and I st&rted 
with the bodies in a conveyance : It was quite dark, and I entirely 
lost my way, and felt that there was a kind of Ill-omen attend¬ 
ing me, as I was wandering about the maidan with the coffin 
of my poor master, looking in vain for his grave. At length, 
by good luck, I found my way, as the Governor-General had 
ordered the band to play loudly : the service was performed 
by the Chaplain, Mr. Coley, and three rounds fired over the 
grave. Captain Hore was buried in the same grave. 

Thursday, Christmas Day, 1845. We had service in the 
Governor-General's tent, and very solemn it was. At night 
we buried Somerest and Sale in the same grave : there were 
no English private soldiers to carry the coffins in either case 
from the gun-carriage to the grave, so we had to do it our¬ 
selves ; we staggered along, and some of us nearly fell into tlie 
grave. Among the many duties thrust upon us at this moment 
was that of the Undertaker, and a curious incident happened. 
The officer commadding the funeral-escort had got everything 
ready in his department, and. remarking a long box, which 
might pass muster for a coffin, at the door of Somerset’s tent, 
with a military cloak over it, he ordered it to be hoisted on th 
the gun-carriage, and we all fell in behind and proceeded 
down the great street of tents, when suddenly there was a cry 
from the rear, and the procession halted : an officer rushed up 
and cried out that the body of Somerst was still lying on thte 
bed in his tent, the rather important detail of placing the body 
in the coffin having been overlooked. Four of us seized the 
coffin and hurried back ; reverently placed the body into its 
receptacle and replaced it on the gun-carriage; it would have 
amounted to a disaster had the Governor-General returned to 
his tent on the completion of the ceremony, and found the body 
of his Military Secretary still in his tent. (N. B. Major ArthUV 
Somerset was the eldest sou of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who 
ten years later commanded the Briti^ Army in the Crimed, 
ahd was created Lord Raglan.) With him, in the same grave. 
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we lowered the coffin of dear good old Sir Robert 3 ^ 1 ^: we 
had brought his body in fr.om Mudki, where be died. I wrote 
an account to Lady Sale of his last moments and his burhii» 
and I received a characteristic note from the old lady, which 
has survived to this day among my letters: *' Thank you for 
your kindness to my dear old Bob.*' 

On December 26th I rode over to the Commander-in« 
Chiefs Camp at Sultan Khanwdla : breakfasted with Hie 
Excellency, and had an interview with Colonel Parsons, the 
Head of the Commissariat. Visited Herbert Edwardes, who 
was getting on well in spite of his wounds, and who was to be 
moved to our Camp. Rode back in company of the Com- 
mahder-ln>Chief, who visited the Governor-General. A cousin 
of my own visited me this day, who had arrived in India just 
in time to serve with the 54th Regiment of Native Infantry 
at the battle of Feroapdr, .and was in high spirits at having 
got a medal in the first year of his service : he died, poor boy, 
at the age of 21, in the house of. Sir Henry Lawrence ajt 
Laiidr, the following year. With my cousin in my tent door^ 
stood a remarkable young man. beautiful in his youth, charm¬ 
ing in his manner, Hodgson, destined to be remembered as 
Hodgson of Hodgson’s Horse : he had a letter of introduction 
to me. and he had been trained by Arnold of Rugby : 1 was 
delighted with him, and saw a great deal of him. He died 
during the siege of Lakhndu in 1858 : his history is well known 
to all. 

On December 27th I was engaged in collecting and arrang¬ 
ing Broadfoot’s official papers. I rode in the evening to see 
the captured guns, which had been drawn into the fieldwork : 
their number was seventy-four, but thfe guns captured at 
Mudki amounted to seventeen : these were still at the bottom 
of the wells into which, in our hour of peril, we had thrown 
.•them. 

Another incident has here to be recorded. During the hot 
months at Simld, Prince Waldemar of Prussia accompanied by 
two Afde-de-camps, Count Oriolia and Count Grueben, and a 
German Doctor, Hoffineister, bad been the guests of the Gov¬ 
ernor-General, and had been very popular with the English re¬ 
sidents. In an evil hour they were tempted to accompany the 
Army the frontier, and passed unscathed through the battle 
of Mudki ; but in the terriblife night of the 21st at Feroxshahr 
the Ghsrman Doctor was killed, and the three survivors fled to 
Ferozptih', and worked their way down the East bank of the 
Satlaj to Bahdwalpdr: it took them a very long time, and on 
their arrival there they beard from the British official of the 
great victory, which they might have shared. They were 
soldiers, and did not continue their flight to Kardcbi, but 
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returned to Ferozpdr, and were received by the Governor- 
General with the same cordiality: no questions were asked, 
and two of the captured Sikh guns were made over to Prince 
Waldemar to be presented to his cousin King William of 
Prussia. 

On the 28th I rode early in the direction of Bahdwalpdr to 
help one of the Staff Offfceis to select a suitable spot for a 
Division of Cavaliy; it being proposed to divide the force Into 
Divisions until every airangement had been made for the 
advance to Lahdr, which could not take place for some weeks, 
when the additional troops fiom Dehli and Mirat had arrived. 
The Idea was then conceived for the ffrst time of annexing,the 
whole of the Punjab as far as the Khaibar Pass ; the notion 
seemed very wild then, though it has been a fact for half a 
century now. 

The year 1845 closed upon us : after so much excitement 
everything had become stagnant; our policy was to watt. I 
used to visit daily one large tent, in the four corners of which, 
on a bed, were stretched four of my friends, all wounded 
Col. Geoige Gough, Nephew of the Cominander-in-Chief; 
ReyncU Taylot, destined for employment on the frontier ; 
Saundcis Abbott, who lived nearly half a century later ; 
Herbert Edwardes, well known to fame. 

All are dead now: Field-Marshal Sir Fred.JPaul Haines 
reminded me a few weeks ago, after reading my other Chapter 
of the Histoiy of the Conquest of the Panjab, that he waS 
wounded in another tent, and that I used to come and visit 
him also. Except oui two selves, 1 cannot recollect the name 
of anyone who was present on the frontier at the close of 
1845. In these comparatively quiet days at Ferozpiir, 1 was 
tempted to add to the Poem of the Day of Death, by Arch¬ 
bishop Trench, the following lines in English and Latin : 

Shall 1 on the battlefield, 

'Twixt raging brand and clanging shield. 

Midst cries and gioans, my spirit yield ? 

Or, after that dread fight Is o’er. 

Unfriended, thirsting, stained with gore. 

Rejoice to sleep, and voake no more f 

And to my own Latin tianslation : 

Inter homines pugnantes, 

Scuto gladios sonantes, 

Sensus cedam anhelantes ? 

Aut post pugnam tristiorem, 

Solus, nudus, per cruorem, 

Gaudens tncam soporem ? 
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1' It is/an Aw^I thing for me, as an old tnait approaddctt 
eighty, to think of tlie bright young spittts, hill of life aum 
promise, cut off before my eyes more than half a century ago* 
|t is from the Lord: let Him do what He deems best-; biit^ 
tntmaaly speaking, those deaths deprived the State of brilliant 
services, and sent a feeling of desolation into distant homes. 
The cry was heard : ** When so many were unhurt, why was 
my loved one called away 7 In my old age 1 teply: When 
so many fell, why was 1 spared ? ” ^ 

1846. ' ' 

January xst. The New Year commenced with a bright 
sunstfiny day, a bright omen for the future. I despatched' my 
Overland letters describing the battles. 1 was much gratified 
at being informed by Mr. Currie, the Secretary to the Govern* 
ment of India in the Foreign Department, that my name had 
been mentioned in the Dispatch of the Governor-General to 
the Secret Committee of the East India Company, and 
possibly, though a Civilian, 1 may. be allowed a medal, as 1 
have been on active service, and smdt blood. Some of my 
contemporaries the troops; I ftd them. 

/January 2nd; Rode down to see the Ferry-Boats at the 
Ghaut. While the Sikh Army was this side of the Satlaj Rtveri 
these boats had been sunk to the bottom of the stream, and 
all the materials of the bridge itad been carried to the Field¬ 
work. The boats had now been raised to the surface, and 
fastened to the Eastern or British bank. 

January 4th. A horse belonging to my friend Dashwood; 
IP whose will I was executor, had .been wounded under him' 
at Mudikt, and was pronounced incurable: "orders were given 
tp killMt, and it was struck in the chest by a Cavalry-sword; 
Which went deep into its body : the noble beast reeled unddr 
thfi blow, and after considerable effusion of blood dropped 
downlead. ^ ; 

f January 7th. The Mirat-force, with twelve 12-poUnders, is 
now near at hand: the heavy train, six miles in length, has 
started from Dehli; but it will take time ere it arrive. Under 
orders 1 am purchasing, for eight annas each, all the English 
cannonballs brought in by the villagers from Ferozsbahr': It 
is calculatkd.that each shot from the Arsenal costs one Ruped 
before delivery at Ferozpfir. The hammered shot of 'thd 
Sikhs are useless to us. . . . 

> January* loth. Major Mackeson, one of 'the Assiltanf' 
Agents, arrived to-day from his station : he is 'to take chSrge 
of the Protected Sikh«States distinct from those reserved (oi 
Major Henry Lawrence, who succeeds Bcoadfoot.' 1 reeefVedf 
my orders to accompany the Army to Labdr, and . was ^fo1^Hf^ 
time trans%red to the post of Under*>Secretary in the >P^reigit 
VOL. cvm.] 22 
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Department: this was a satisfactory step of promotfon: I 
shall always look back with a degree of affection to the 
countries betwixt the Satlaj and the Jamna, in which, a year 
and a half ago, I commenced my career. 1 was to have i,oao 
Rupees per mensem, or £tt200 per annum, not bad pay lor 
the age of 24 ; but I had risked my life to get it, and had to 
risk it further to hold it: perhaps it would have been wiser 
to stay down in Lower Bengal far away from the din of arms. 

January nth. Sunday service in the tent of the Govemoi^ 
General. From this day a small party of us formed a separate 
Mess, there being great inconveniences in bdfng always a guest 
at the table of the Governor-General, the greatest of Vhtch 
was that I had no means to entertain guests, or strangers, 
who suddenly dropped in upon me, the ** vespertinus hospes ^ 
of dear old Horatius Flaccus. Major Mackeson started t<^ay 
with a considerable force to occupy the fort of Mokitsar, the 
only one still holding out against us East of the ^tlaj. 
Ca^ain Robinson had failed in his attack with the Sirsa force, 
so we sent out an overwhelming force with supplies of shrapnel 
and bags of powder. 

January 12th. I accompanied J. D. Cuningham on an 
expedition on riding camels to the Camp of the Commander- 
in-Chief,^ about twenty miles distant. We passed Attiri, where 
the Division of Sir John Grey was encamped, to Mullowalt, 
a strong fort, and the evening closed around os ere we reached 
the Camp of the Commander-in-Chief, pitched to the rear 
of the grand line of the encamped Army. I got a comer In 
the tent of the Hon. Capt. West, on His Excellency's Staff 
(He afterwards became Earl of Delawar, and died many 
years ago). I dined with the Oommander-in-Chief. Up at 
daylight on the 16th, and galloped to the rear of Gmieral 
Gilbert's Division, a Brigade of which was then in motton 
to occupy Talwandi, on which Sir Harry Smith's Division 
rested. On Easter Day last year Broadfoot had pursued 
through the village the Sikhs, who crossed the River under 
Bishen Singh at Hari ki Patan. We galloped on to Cureton’s 
Brigade of Cavalry, the extreme right of the force in sight 
of rthe fort of Mokko, which commands the point of junc¬ 
tion of the Rivers Satlaj and Beas. I returned*home id 
front of the Army, and fell back to breakfast at the Com- 
mander-in-Ohiefs tent. Mounted a fresh horse, and vidted 
Sir John Gre]r*s Division and the Artillery with the park of 
heavy guns. From this point 1 rode forward to the adyanead 
Brigade in position at the entrenched village of Rodgwala : 
here I found, the 12-pounders in positmn with an eutrelich* 
■lent, and a. look-out tower, whence the movements nf tlw 
enemy could be distioctty watched. 1 was struck with adaii* 
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^ ratlQa at the beauty of the scene. The Western banlt ' bf 
^tbe Satlaj from Hari ki Patan downwards fs much loftier 
than the Eastern : on this high bank, commanding the ford 
iend ferry of Sobraon, which lay before us, were the hdsta of 
the enemy, who had formed a bridge connecting the two 
banks, and a t^U du pant on the Eastern side. Through e 
telescope from the watch-tower all this was visible, and wo 
could^ see the Sikh soldiers swarming about like ants on an 
ant-hill : we kept up a brisk interchange dT shots with some 
of their sharp>shooters : the embrasures of tbeir guns were 
distinctly visible in their entrenchment We galloped on to 
another advanced outpost, behind which was another brigade 
with guns : it had only been occupied this very day, and the 
Engineers were still at work : the same order of things pro* 
vailed here, and a detachment of light infantry was there 
to protect the Sappers at their work. Signs were visible of a 
battery of heavy guns of the enemy yi preparation to bear 
upon the watch-tower. I visited the park of heavy gune, 
and then dined with the Commander-in-Ghief. 

January 17th. A large force under the command of Sir 
Harry Smith left the Camp this morning to take the forts of 
Fatighar and Dharamkdt, and to open the country betwixt 
that place and Jigradn and Ludeinah. I had some thoughts 
of accompanying it, but eventually determined to return to 
camp, for the lull of public business might suddenly be inter¬ 
rupted. 1 rode out once more to the outposts : 1 visited the 
park of artillery to see the batteries of 12 pounders, drawn 
by two elephants, tandem fashion, which had just arrived 
from -Dehli, a sight which I shall never Iforget. I saw also 
the unfortunate 24-pounder the cascabel of which had been 
blown off, rendering it useless, two days previously, when the 
4 ?bramander-in-Chief was playing at long balls with the 
Siklit: 1 then mounted my camel, .and reached Ferozpdr 
about dark. I had a message from the Commander-in-Cliief 
to the Governor-General ; so I found my wav to his tent, and, 
being admitted, found him in bed. His haoit was to take idl 
his clothes off, get into his nightgown every day about 6 p.m., 
take a cool bed-bath for half an hour, and then dress for 
dinner. *He was then 61 years of age, and hale, and lived 
ten -years longer. He put his one arm out of the sheets (he 
had lost the other at Quatre Bras), and took the letter dot 
of' my hand, and listened to my description of what 1 had 
seen in the last two days with aeep interest. 1 retired, made 
myself comfortable, and went back to dinner. 

- Jamiary z8tb. Service in the tent of the Goveruor-Genevat. 
The IndHui newspapers, which now began to find their wi^ 
up to CMC Oamp, piibltshed a report, that 1 and ^trleeHaf* 
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ran of the Governor-General, had been kill^ in one of 
the battles. An old College-friend from Calcutta had written 
’to atf acquaintance in camp (no other than this very (Barits 
Hardinge), to ask him to seal up my books and papers, and 
forward them to him to be transmitted to roy family; the 
fumour had reached my father in England, and good Daniel 
"Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, had written to him a letter of 
condolence : but a letter came from the India Office, reporting 
that 1 was alive and well. By a singular chance, two years 
later, a rumour reached me that my College-friend had been 
killed by the explosion of his gun. I at once wrote to Charles 
Hardinge, then in Calcutta, to find out the truth, and lie re¬ 
plied that the rumour was false. 

" January 20th. The Goverifor-General had heard from ine 
"and others of events in the Commander-in-Chiefs Camp, and 
he determined to make a personal inspection, and I accom¬ 
panied him. We rode, out to the advanced posts: matters had 
intensified in the last few days : the circumstances of the tower, 
which on my former visit I had entered with* comparative^ se¬ 
curity, and had seated myself with my telescope on the parapet, 
\vere now entirely changed. On riding up, I was saluted with 
a couple of bullets from a camel swivel, which passed over 
my head, and warned me to retreat, unless 1 was ambitious 
bf the end which overtook Charles XII of Sweden : 

** A petty fortress and an unknown hand/’ 

The place was still occupied by a party of Infantry, but the 
Brigade had fallen back into entrenchments. 1 rode thence 
to the other watch-tower, at which the same kind of sniping 
was going on. 

January. 21st. Major Henry Lawrence arrived to-day, hav¬ 
ing left the Residency of Nepal, to take charge of the duties 
of the froirtier Agency, vacated by George Broadfoot. ;£ was 
Introduced to him by Mr. Currie, and took him intp the empty 
‘ tent of his predecessor, where he installed himself; and 1 
brought him the office-boxes, and pointed out the correspond¬ 
ence which had to be attended to. He had not much per¬ 
sonal luggage with him, as he had ridden on a camel from 
Karnil: he wore leather-breeches which did not fk'fiim, and 
he , explained that he had staid with his brother,. John 
JJawrence, Magistrate and Collector of Dehli, on hif road 
who had insisted on his borrowing his leather garments for; the 
long ride. He stood thus before me in his brother’s breeches 1 
blit he was not destined to occupy them long, for in a few weeki 
.that same John Lawrence, Magistrate of Dehlj, became 
missioner of the Julundhar Doab, and in a few years 
of the Lahdr Council of Three; in another year he) bad sup-f 
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plaoted his brother Hetiry» and become Chief Commistkilieif; 
and, as years rolled on, Lieotenant'Governor of the Paiijdlv 
Viceroy of India, to return home as a Peer of Parliament; while j 
the elder brother, before whom 1 now stood as his persdnAl. 
assistant, perished by a violent death at the siege of l^khnau, 
about eleven years later. 

1 rode down the lines, and visited the extreme left, the 
head-quarters of the Irregular Cavalry regiments, 8th and 
pth : had a chat with my good friend Christie, of Christie's 
Horse. Dined with the Commander-in-Chief: after dinner there 
was speechifying. 

I accompanied Major Lawrence to visit the field of Feroa- 
shahs: passing Mullowall, we entered high jungle, and on our • 
road met the large convoys of supplies despatched from Dehli 
for the Army; we galloped across country, and soon came. 
upon marks of the wheels of Artillery, and at length sighted 
the village of Ferozshahr, surrounded by a radius of cultivated 
land. The village itself was the centre of the entrenchment, 
which had evidently been constructed by unskilled hands, and 
in extreme haste. We rode around, passing over the bodies of 
dead men and horses. Our course lay to the right hand till we 
got behind the village, where the greatest carnage had been : 
there lay in masses the bodies of men of the 9th and 62nd 
regiments, who had fallen in the charges on the enemy's 
guns : they had been insufficiently bulled, and their arras and 
legs protruded, leading us first to suppose, that death had been 
caused by the explosion of a mine. I cut a button .'off the 
sleeve of a man in each heap, and by the number knew which 
regiment had attacked this particular spot. Moving onwards, 
we passed the space which intervened between the column o^ 
Sir John Littler moving from Ferozpdr, and that under tlie 
command of the Commander-in-Chief moying from Mudki. 
l^ere fresh graves marked the place where the men of each 
legiment had fallen, and the numerous bodies of Sikhs, lying 
with one little hole pierced through their middle, reminded uif 
how fearfully in this place the British oayonet had done its 
duty* Here also was a slight clearing in addition to the eu* 
trenchments; and the still unburied, prostrate bodies of thA 
3rd Dragoons, men and horse, marked the spot where tlfeir 
gallant chaise had taken place: the enclosure was filled with 
the bodies of Sikhs, men of gigantic mould, with long beards; 
the whole sight was painful, but deeply interesting. It was a 
dearly won field by the loss of so many gallant soldiers, and 
yet at the same time a lesson to the people of India of th0 
superiority of the Englishman and his weapons. ; 

. January 24th. 1 made my will to-day, disposing of .aU that 
1 poasessed, and made it over to my. friend Agoev, tha 
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Aftiifftnt, whocn we were gfoing to leave behind In chfurge of 
Ferozpdr, when we crossed the Satlaj to takeLahdr. i thooglil 
him safe, while 1 was in danger: he was IciUed at Mnltaii in 
1848, and my will came back to me many years afterwardSt 
when his chattels had been collected and his afiairs settled* f 
remember writing a poem on his untimely mid. 

January a5tb, Sunday. Service in the Govemor-GeneraI*s 
tent. Great anxiety was now felt as to the position and dr* 
cutnstances of Sir Harry Smith, who had started towards 
Ludednah with a strong force. No tidings bad been received 
from him ; but sufficient time had elapsed to enable him to 
dispose of his Sikh antagonists, who were threatening Ludednah. 
On the 28th the Governor-General went over for a couple of 
days to the Camp of the Commander-in-Chief. 1 remained at 
Ferozpdr. All manner of rumours were current as to a disaster 
attending Sir Harry Smith’s force, and it was officially reported 
that all their baggage and medical stores had fallen into the' 
hands of the enemy: we were all full of evil forebodings, and 
banging on the mouth *or every new arrival, when on the 28tb, 
before breakfast, I was startled by a salute of cannon: the 
news of the preceding day had prepared us to hear of our camp 
being attacked, and, half in earnest, 1 stepped out of my tent 
to see where the round shot were falling; but it proved, on 
inquiry, to be a Royal Salute in honour of a great victory won 
by Sir Harry Smith at Aliwal, not far from Ludednah. He 
had at last succeeded in getting up to the enemy, and had 
stormed their entrenchments. Some of the Sikh regiments 
actually came out to meet them: the action was sharp, but 
decided; in the end we drove them from their post, capturing 
upwards of fifty guns, which were scattered all over the field : 
our loss was not severe. One officer of Irregular Cavalry did 
a very gallant act: he crossed over the Satlaj with his horse¬ 
men, and spiked some guns on the opposite bank. ^ 

February 1st, Sunday. Service in the Governor-Generar<3 tent 
. 1 rode down to the Ghaut to see the progress of the bridge erf 
' boats and pontoon train. Many of the bmits have been 
fastened together, and show what kind of bridge is to be 
formed. 

February 4tb. The Governor-General went out to Camp r 
M ^ere seemed to be a possibility and probability^ of some 
active measures being taken, 1 accompanied him. Next 4 ay 
] rode about the Camp: the great line had been considerably 
altered, and the advanced posts given up ; the village of 
Rodawala had been entrenched, and was held by a Brigade^ 
There seemed to be little or no chance of anything being done:; 
so the Governor-General returned to Ferozpfir next day, and I 
followed. No attack was to be made by our troops until Afi 
arrival of the heavy guns on their road from Delhi. 
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Fbbnnry 8th, Sunday. Servka in tha Govhriier»Gfliitihl*a 
Gamp^- Ne«s firoo England of the resignation of. :Sir ’;Balii!rt 
:Pael and the fiiHle attempt of Lord Jdm Russell to fnrm'iui 
Administration, and the return of Sir Robert Peel to fiomar* 
These events were happening in England at the end m ENt* 
^cember, 1845, while we in India were hurrying uptoraHdye 
Fcrozpnr. . 

Fefcmary 9th. The Governor-General, with all his oflkial 
party, started to-day to Camp, as the heavy guns had arrived, 
and it was determined to attack the enemy in their entrenched 
position on the following morning, February lOth. The attack 
was to commence by a severe cannonade from our iron how- 
Itzeas and mortars: the trenchea were then to be stormed, and 
the guns of the enemy taken. The only question was, how we 
were to hold this position when once taken, as it was supposed 
to be commanded by the enemy's heavy guns upon the .ele¬ 
vated bank on the opposite side of the Satlaj. 1 dined with 
the Governor-General, and heard the whole question discuksed 
at length. 1 went up afterwards to* my friend West’s teOt 
(Earl of Dels war, see p. 328), and got a plan of the attack^ ami 
a genera] idea of the operations of the following morning. The 
main part of the scheme was, that same evening, to throw our 
bridge of boats across the Satlaj at Ferozpdr, and make good 
our passage of the river before the enemy recovered from the 
shock of their defeat at Sobraon to-morrow, Tuesday, Febru¬ 
ary loth. 

1 was up by 4 A. M., and moved down towards Rodawala; 
fell in with my friend Prince Waldemar of Prussia, and his 
suite, and accompanied General Gilbert’s column. Leaving 
them, we darted across country to Rodawqla, where we arriyeo 
before daylight: it was then occupied by the y3rd Native 
lo&ntry ; the rest of the brigade, under Colonel AshbUrnham, 
^ad advanced to beat out the picquets of the; enemy at the 
tower, and prepare the batteries: picquets, they found none, 
and the batteries were ready before dawn. Those on the right 
Aliened first, and at the first report we heard the * tomtoms ’ 
giving the alarm in the Sikh Camp: there was then a pause, 
and both batteries commenced in earnest a brisk cannonade, 
which was returned with equal spirit. The Governor-General 
l»d assumed the office of S^ond in Command under the Goni- 
mander-in-Chiefi They both remained at Rodawala. for up¬ 
wards of an hour, when it became apparent from the enemy’a 
tetteries* being less regular, that an effiect had been fofip 
The Governor-General then mounted his horse, and I accoiB* 
paaied him. We rode forward under the cannon-shot .to. a 
•pot where one battery of our mortars was placed, which wem 
now aikiit, as their ammunition bad besn exhausted^, 
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-.‘OofntiidDder-in*Cbief; on our left, then give orders fAr'jthe 
attack in .that quarter by the .division of General Hiclb The 
Governor-General then prepared to advance, upon..which'.! 
. left him, and proceeded towards the left. I here fell in with the 
9th Lancers, and further on with the 3rd Dragoons, and the 
Cavalry on their flank was pushed forward. to support them. 
The wounded were being brought to the rear. One officer 
.'begged my assistance'to find'a doctor ; he had. just'been struck 
, on the head by a cannon ball, but was only severely bruised. ' I 
then returned to Rodawala, and could distinguish the columns 
: advancing into the trenches in three divisions. The cannonade 
on one side had ceased. I mounted my horse again, and rode 
< to the mortars and howitzers, and, passing them, rode fosward 
to the entrenchments, where repeated volleys of musketry told 
me how busily matters were going on there. I rode towards 
our right, passing over the lines of General Gilbert's Division, 
too plainly marked by the bodies of wounded and dead, and 
fell in with the 9th Lancers ; a man fell in their ranks while 
I was there. I cnuld see the smoke of guns from the entrench¬ 
ments, and the British line steadily advancing : an old School 
friend of mine at Eton, named Beale, was in one of the Regi¬ 
ments (I think the loth Infantry): he was very tall inde^, 
and his head appeared above the line of the troops, and that 
poor head was knocked off by a cannon ball. I met an officer, 
whom I knew well, named Becher, hurrying back to the rear, 
with a terrible wound in his mouth : dooleys were finding their 
way back to the rear. 

I stood awhile watching the progress of the fight, then at its 
. height, volley after volley; the smoke enveloped everytlung: it 
was a magnificent «sight, and the surroundings of the scenery 
were so striking. As the roar became fainter; and the cannon- 
itade almost entirely ceased, I advanced with the Cavalry to 
‘ the trenches: the firing had ceased entirely, and 1 fow)^ 
• General Gilbert's Division halting in the trenches, and learned 
Jthat the day had been triumphantly won. I had some difficul- 
' ty in getting my horse up to the trenches, as they were steep 
•.and .admirably defensible ; but I mounted them, and passed 
. through the dying and the dead, and pushed onwards 
to the spot where our Artillery still kept up a cannonade. 
Here I met the Governor-General, and congratulated him: 
*he was hastening out of the trenches, -as mines were 
^Icploding all around us.' He advised me to hasten towards 
the river, which 1 did,* and what a sight met my eye} 
'Ttie stream was blocked with the deal and dying; the 
sandbanks were covered, and bodies were floating loisurdy 
down : they would have to open our brid» of boats at Ferq^ 
pdr to let the ghastly <mass pass down, ^ur regiments wen 
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dfmwtl op in different direetfoos, end onr Arttlkr)^ Juitl 
the trenchee, ^ which were tno high for the gum fo enter* >iieii 
poanding into the fugitives, who had got across the. Widge 4 ^ 
the opposite bank : it was an awful sight, a fearful carnage • 
the dead Sikh lay inside his trenches ; the dead EngijshniiMI 
marked too distinctly the line which each regiment h^ takj^ 
In ' the advance, and, proud and triumphant sight I the llvteg 
Englishmen in possession indicated that nought could resist 
the invincible bayonet I fell in with the CQmmander*in>Chtef^ 
and, as the place was becoming dangerous from the exploslims 
of mines, we passed out of the trenches, and rode along the 
dry ito/oA that surrounded it, and ;took notice of the strong 
defences which the enemy had thrown up, and which we haq 
captured. I looked into some of the canvas coverings of thf 
Sikh soldiers, and noted how they had bivouacked. < 

Sixty-six guns and two hundred camel swivels were report- 
ed as captured. Our loss was heavy, and the ground was 
strewn with slain, among whom I recognized a line and hand.^ 
some lad whom I had well known : there he lay, his auburn 
hair weltering in his blood ; his forehead fearfully gashed ; hi^ 
fingers cut off: still warm, but quite dead. He. had been .cut 
down in the advance, when a momentary check to our column 
encouraged some desperate Sikhs to rush out, sword in handi 
before their trenches, and attack us. 

On my road home I joined the Governor-General, who haq 
escaped all injury, though he had advanced to the trench with 
Gilbert's Division, and had been much exposed to the musket¬ 
ry. It was remarkable that none of the Sikh guns on the 
opposite side of the Satlaj opened upon us when' we were Jp 
possession of the entrenchment. We cquld not have got at 
them, as they had destroyed the bridge, and they could rake 
our position. The spirit of the enemy seemed to be entirely 
|>roken. The plunderers on our side were now busy on th^ir 
■vocation, and all the camp-followers of our force seem to hay^ 
poumd themselves into the entrenchment to get what they 
could lay hold of. 

I accompanied the Governor-General to his tent, and a fety 
of lis sat down with. him to get a little * tiffin,' which we wqlji 
deserved, having fasted since daybreak. Ihe Governor; was 
very silent t too great an achievement had been accomplished 
that momitig to give room for talking. We had jiist.dplic 
tiffing when in walked .the Comma Dder-in>Chief alone, and sat 

down on a chair-by the side of the Governor*General. .^TblO 
two old Peninsular heroes looked at each other, and. the 
i^vernoT’General pktfed the. Commatider*in>Ch]ef i on Hiy 
knees,and said, ** Well done 1 Sir Hugh*'.: there was a. siiqplif 
dty and Aobili^ to their greetiog,^ which 1 shall 
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The Gover0or<*Geiiertl returned to Ferospdr to saperinlettd 
perBonaHy the completion of the bridge acron the Satiaj, and 
the Reserve Force at Attiri was ordered to cross that very 
night to the opposite bank» which action meant the " Invasion 
of the Pai^b.” In the evening 1 rode down at leisure to visit 
the trenches. Commencing on the enemy's right, 1 noted where 
each English division stormed the entrenchment, and marlmd 
where the guns of the enemy were in position : to their right 1 
found upwards of two hundred camel swivels^ Their guns 
were in embrasures ; the trenches were triple and quadruple in 
number ; pits had been dug in front to cover musketry ; holes 
to hinder charges of cavalry : every device bad been put into 
practice to make the position defensible Mines weremow 
loudly exploding, or rather the gun-powder buried by tbe side 
of each ran became ignited by the fire spreading over the 
enclosed Camp : little plunder was to be found : the Sikhs bad 
nothing with them but their arms. The guns were now nearly 
all removed to our Camp : our dead were being collected and 
burled : a sad sight was* the rows of English corpses prepared 
for sepulture as fast as graves could be dug, I followed tbe 
entrenchment until I again reached the stream, and as the 
interior was now unsafe, I returned to my tent: the explosions 
were terrific, and the white clouds of smoke curling up were 
^sible from Ferozpdr. Thus ended the day of the third battie 
at which 1 had been present. 

Fsfvspdr, Fibruary iitk, 1846. 

It is a solemn occupation, after the lapse of fifty-two years, to 
read and copy the above pages from my Journal of December, 
1845, and January and February, 1846. The greatest wonder 
and cause for thankfulness is, that I am alive to do so. The 
figures of those great heroes, and kind old men, Hardinge, 
Governor-General, and Gough, Commaoder-in-Chief, come 
back to me, and I am lost in amazement at the condescending 
kindness, with which I was uniformly received by both. •The 
, death of my master, George Broadfoot, at Ferozshahr, and the 
’ death, or disablement by wounds, of nearly all his Assistants, 
had left practically the whole executive business of the Frontier 
Agency, consisting of the Districts of Ferozpfir, Ludeinah, 
AmbAla, KhytuI, and of four great independent Chieftains, 
PateAla, Ladwa, Nabha, and Jhind, in my bands. At •the age 
of 24 1 was fortunate to 1 ^ so circumstanced : I knew the 
language of the people; I knew the representatives of tbe 
Native independent Chiefs and ail the Native officials, and 
knew what Broadfoot's views and practice were, and until the 
arrival of his successor, Major Henry Lawrence, was able to 
carry on business. I was in excellent health ; had all my own 
and Broadfoot's horses at my disposal ; but 1 shall never fosgit 
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the ecnt^derate coortesy of tfie two kind old men, for 1 wei In 
and out of their tenti atBli4iours» anda weicoste. guest.at the 
table of both; Perhaps I was of a Ifttleose to than t 1 hope 
that 1 was so : ataoy rate, 1 was intensely happy, 

< Anodier tbcni^bt streets itself. I wonder how» during aiMh 
a two flaonths as elapsed between December tith, 184$, and 
Ftbxuary 1 itb, 1846, we were able to eat^ drink, and' sUwp, wUhf 
the memory of our dead friends alwa3rs coming back to os« if 
a d^calty arose in some letter, the thought arose that 1 wooki 
ran acron to Broadfoot's tent, and ask him to* clear it up. 
There was hn tent, standing empty. Think only of the dining* 
taMe of the Governor'General, with six members of his official 
staff gone. Youth, fearlessness, not recklessness, sense of duty, 
high spirits, and, above all, the impossibility of escaping ftoni 
our environment, sustained us. ^ ‘ 

More sad it is, after the lapse of half a century, to think of 
what has become of so many of the survivors. Henry Lawrenceb 
killed in the Jjakhnau Residency ; Hodgson, of Hodgson's 
Horse, diet down in the streets of l.akhnau ; the great Chslsto 
tian soldier, Havelock, dying just outside the walls ^that city .; 

t obn Nicolson, killed at Dehli ; poor old Wheeler thrown, with 
is kind old Rnrasian wife, into the well of Cawnpur ; Macke* 
son, cut down by an assassin ; A^ew, killed within two years 
at Multdn ; Brigadier Cureton, killed at Ramnuggur ; Henry 
Durand, crushed to death on his elephant under an archway, 
and many others, whom I met at every turn in those weeks at 
Feroapdr, or at liahdr. Some disappeared as time went on ; 
some lived to a good old age. Arthur Hardinge was quite n 
boy in this campaign ; I met him last when he was Governor of 
Gibraltar. In a few years all will be gone. • 

LondM, October 15M, 1898. 



ART. Vin.— THE DOCTRINES OF JAINISM. 

T he following brief account of some of the chief doctrtneai 
of Jainism is given in the hope that it may prove of 
help to European scholars in arriving at an understanding of 
that religion. 

The distinctivejeature of Jainism is that, in its treatment of 
Being, or Reality (Bastu), it adopts the anaikanta, or relationaU 
method, while most other religious systems adopt the aikantat or 
non-relational method. According to the former method, things 
are described strictly with referende to their several parts, 
aspects, and relations. That is to say, any assertion that is 
made regarding a thing is made with reference only to that 
part, aspect, or relation of it to which it is applicable. The 
aikanta method, on the other hand, is that according to which 
an assertion that holds good only of a particular part, aspect, or 
f^elatton of a thing, is extended to it absolutely. The following 
illustration of this distinction from the religious doctrines of 
Jainism may serve to make my meaning clear. 

^me religionists hold that jtva (soul) and Brahma (God) 
are one, whilst others assert that they are distinct; but a Jaini 
will say that jiva and Brahma are one as well as distinct. They 
are one, that is, with refeience to skakti (power), but they am 
distinct with reference to baiyakti (manifestation of that power). 
The suvabhava (nature, or dibthiguishiiig attribute) of /iW, is 
to know all things of the past, hov\ever i emote it may be, of the 
present, and of the future, without any limitation, and of all 
places. All/Vvaf (souls) havetbe potentiality of this distinguishing 
attribute ; but, as they are in the sansari (worldly) conditio^ 
this attiibute is, by the bondage of the ATar^max, rendered 
limited and imperfect. Every jiva^ when emancipated from the 
worldly condition, is one with Brahma ; and, as every /wa 
the potentiality of peifect knowledge, with reference to this 

S otentiality it is one with Brahma, even in the worldly condition. 

iut, as in the sansart (worldly) jiva this power is not haiyakta 
(manifested), it cannot be absolutely regarded as one with 
Brahma. To hold that it is absolutely one with Brahma is cer¬ 
tainly to stretch a doctrine to an extreme which will make it 
absuid and conducive to irreligion and impiety ; because, if 
soul, even in the worldly condition, were one with Brahma, 
there would be no reason why we should desire, and strive after, 
Muktt (salvation) ? If we, while infected with rag dwaish^ 
and mohy were one with Brahma, it would be useless to practise 
virtue, devotional exercises, and Dhiyan (meditation). Thus, 
to hold absolutely that Aima is Paramatma, is not true; but it 
is true in a certain respect. 
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- (attribute), and consists va jiva^ or Atma^ soulj and 
^ot) the latter of which 19 of five kinds, namelyi 
(space); Pudgal{^tA9X\kt\ Kal (time), 1 / 7 Arm and AdJ^f^ 
These two kinds of Drawu (beings), that and ^ist 

from eternity, aiid compose the world. They constantly change 
their tonditfons, but are never annihilated ; fior does any ode 
of them ever become the other. They are separate' ana inqe- 
rpendent entities. 

' There are some religiohi^U who believe ^in the existence of 
iOUl only ; whil^ there are'" others discard the existence of 
soulj and hold that jiva is an outcome of a particular combina¬ 
tion of material atoms. Tlien It amounts to this, that, accord- 
.ing to the former; (non*soal) comes out of jiva (soitl); 
while, according to the latter, soul comes out of noti-soul. 
But Jainism holds both these theories to be erroneous, .add 
inculcates that both /iva and q/tva .exist from eternity -1(8 
independent entities. Neither jiva becomes a/iva nc|r 
ajiva,jiva, . . 

One of the .chief doctrines of Jainism is that nothing can 
exist without its suvdbhava (differentia), constituting and indi¬ 
cating its very existence, and that the suvabhava (differentia) 
of a Df 'aba (thing) cannot become nil, because that would 
reduce the thing itself to nothing, which is antagonistic to 
another doctrine, that something cannot become nothing. 
Hence jiva cannot lose its distinguishing attribute, which is the 
power of knowing 

It might be said that what we call matter is nothing but d 
modified form of soul, and that, though to us it does not 
appear to be so, yet in reality it has the power of knowiug, 
But Jainism does not hold that to be true which is contrjidic- 
Ibry to Partaksh'Parman (the evidence of the senses in their 
fiealfhy aiid normal condition)^ Of , course, according, to 
Jainism a 1 so,yfoa is everywhere ; even the smallest space is not 
without soul; but that does not mean that everything is sot^. 
No doubt, there are, in the table before me, many souls (jivai) 
with separate fine b^ies which we cannot see, but this. does 
not meap that the table itself is/iW. Besides this, if there u 
no real existence except jiva, then whence has j'iva got sucp 
^allties as anger, pride, deceit, avarice, sensuality 
ff ^v^thing is Brahma, and . there is np existeni^e but 6^ 
^ahma whq is good, pure, changeless, all knowing, all seeing, 
'mil-powerful, then whence have ignorance, and various sprtajm 
vke, come into the world ? There can be, only ti^ cau^ to 
account for this. Either we roust aUribute vice aiid^^ ba^ 
quadities to Brahma, or we must admit the existence of ,.q^(ter 
as''a ‘separate hod independent entity. ^ Jainism adopts the 
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. second view, end holds diet Jiva (sool) and/tM^pe/ (oatterXeie 
fmixed together from eternitjr. The distingnishing attrlbQte of 
jhfA is to know all of past, present and foture, but m ffom 
eternity JiiMt is interniingli^ with pu^al (matter), this attri¬ 
bute is not manifested in it. 

It niay here be asked how matter affects soul. That H 
ailects it, is confirmed, at any rate, by daily experience. Give a 
little quantity of wine to a man, and see how it makes him lose 
‘ his senses. It may be urged that wine do^ not uSect soul, 
but only intellect. Now, what Is the function of Intellect ? 
It is to know and understand things. Is «this attribute of 
knowing and understanding contributed to intellect by soOl or 
‘ by matter ? Now, when, by wine, the quality of knowing and 
] uiidersUnding is affected, virtually soul is affected* 

Jainism teaches that soul, on account of the bondage of 
' XaramaSt is subject to birth and death, pleasures, and pains. 
K^ramat are of two kinds— KM^amas and Bkaoa 
Karamas, Draba Kardmas are the assemblages of the atoms of 
matter, whilst Bhava Katamas are the various feelings and 
passions which soul undergoes. Draba Karamas, or those 
atoms of matter which are In bondage with, and affect, sanmri 
jiva (worldly soul), are of eight kinds. The first, which are 
called GyatM Wisnia, are of such a nature that, when combined 
with soul, they impair its knowledge (G^nn). The sectmd, 
which are called Dtrskna tVtsnia, impair soul's power of 
'Dtrskan (seeing). The third, which are called bfaknia, are of 
two descriptions.— Afobnia and Charttr bfokaia. 
Derskna Mohnia prevent soul from believing in the true 
doctrines regarding soul and non-soul. They are like wine, 
which makes men see things in other than their true li{s^ 
Charter Mohnia prevent soul from acting rightly. They pro- 
ducd various sorts of passions In soul and conduce to the com¬ 
mission of sin. The fourth, which are called Antrai Ka*^ama, 
|rat obstacles in the way of soul’s gaining its desired Objects, 
^e fifth, which are called Baidnia Karama, are of two kinds, 
'Saia Baidnia and AscUa Baidnia, Saga Baidnia provide fan 
soul various sorts of material comforts, and pleasures, whilst 
Asata Beudnia subject it to pains and hardships. The sixth, 
which are ceiled Nani Xaram, envelope soul in vertdus kinds 
cff bodies, of different genera, such as those of man, animals 
etc., and of different shape. The seventl^ which are called 
G^UrXt^ama, are the cause of soul's birth being in a' high or 
low fiimfly. The eighth, which are called Aatk Karama^ snse ■ 
tain soul in a body for a certain period. Thus Ibore are ,ei|^t 
kinds of Draba Karamas which are the causes of all the 
bfiferent sorts of worldly conditions of soul. . , 

fUfava . AbroMOr, agi^ are Bas Bwaish (loviug and hating 
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Fmf Awter) «nd JM (ignorance) which 
■oula) manifest, in various sorts of passions and afl^tlonai Theil| 
SatgftHUll namttie sambarndk (correiatlve relation) between DNitM 
and Bkava JC^ramas, Both these classes, of Xaramtis are wMh 
the samari jwa from eternity. The first is with the owing 
to the second, and the second is owing to the first. It is not tint 
K^ramas have become attached to /rmand rendered it impure at 
•ome particular time ; but Jainism holds that Airntt (JivM) Is-m4ii 
Oie stmtari condition, that is,—rendered Impure by the bondage 
oi Kafomas from eternity. Some say that before creation aotd 
was in a pure condition, but that at some particular time it was 
madh impure and put into the world by Iswara (God). Such a 
doctrine is not consistent with the glory of uod, because, if 
God Himself had rendered Atma^ which was previously in a puie 
condition, impure, then what necessity was there wt simding 
down the Vedas and other religious books ^ By various re¬ 
velations it appears clear that God desires soul to become pore 
and ot^in salvation ; but, if such is Gk>d*s wish, why shoidd 
God Himself have rendered impure, souls which were previous 
ly pure? Such a capricious disposition is contrary to the 
nature of God. Thus Jainism holds that Aima, owing to the 
effects exerted upon it by matter, is impure from eternity. 

It is the characteristic of Draba JCaramas tliat they pro¬ 
duce Bkava Karamas^ that is, Rag Dwaisk and Mok, in soul; 
and the past Draba Karamas, having produced their result, that 
is, having given pleasure or pain to the soul, produce Rag 
Ihoauk afM Mm in it, which, in their turn, attract other 
Draba Karamas, the fruits of which Atma tastes In the fujore. 
Rag Dwaisk and Mok are the origin of good and bad acdons, 
berause actions are nothing but the outward expressions of the 
feelings of the mind. 

So long as this process goes on, soul is subject to birth and 
death, ee mm e s new bodies, and is bom in high or low positim. 
aoceeding to the merit and demerit of its actions. Thus it will 
be seen that there is no need of any personal Creator, and 
that the combination of Draba Karamas and Bkava Kasamas 
with soul Is the the origin of the sansari condition. 

Then there are three states of kXsoOf^Askubho Ugug^ 
Skabka^pug vaA Skadko Upag. Askabka l/pag includvB bad 
Mings and actions, such as carnal desires, anger, stealing, and 
IcfiUng, etc. which attract towards AtiUa such Draba Ks^mdt 
as bring* it Into the circomstances and conditioiia in wbkh It 
Miien pain and mise^. &tbkr Upug tncMes good feelings ank 
actions—such as kind-heartedness, desire tW the good -df 
.others, devotional exercises and the like, which attract towards 
Ama such Draba Karamas as bring it Into the circuMiteucet 
and coaditioiis in whicli ^ enjoys mirterial cuoilsfti aoffliivpi^ 
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t|M8. is^thc state in which one Jfenbsn {hcfugf^HeH 

j^tfa, fiai 4 threes oneself from Dwaish and Afftlb 

as *il/fi^ remains with 5 ^dAe £^^; '«ndv:4^aM^ 
it is bound byand continues sttf^ect to bIrIH 
and^^aUi; But when it abandons both of these atdtes and > em« 
bi^es that of Sttdko Upug^ it becomes disentangled from Karo^ 
mat and attains to its own distinguishing attribute. Atma^ when 
it has reached this stage, becomes G^, and is worshipped in 
Jainism. * Jainism does not propound the existence of any 
’particular personal God, but teaches that eveiy Atma^ When 
from is God. ^ ^ 

' Here it may be asked whether God is one, or many. ▲faini 
Will answer^ that God is one as well as not only many, but infi^ 
bite; In respect of Sarup (condition), God is one ; but aa 
jrSgkrds number, He is infinite. Tlie condition in which Atma 
(soul) becomes Parmatma (God), is one, i.e„ it is identically 
the'same. In reality Jainism worships, not any particular 
but the condition in which Atma exists as perfect, purei 
^bod, all-knowing, all-seeing and all-powerful. ' In Jainisdl, 
prbminbnce is given, not to the individuality, but to the «mdi- 
tidn in which Atma (soul) becomes Parmatma (God), and that 
condition, whatever may be the number of the souls in¬ 
dividually, is identically one and the same. For the religions 
ywhich lay down that, after Mukti (salvation), there is no 
difference between the souls which have obtained salvation, 
atid God, it is absurd to hold absolutely that Atma^ after eman¬ 
cipation, becomes one with God. This can be truly held only 
in respect of the position or condition, as above described.' As 
regards number, such an amalgamation with God does not 
a^drd with reason. They admit that God is changeless and 
Akkani (entire). Now I ask, when soul amalgamates with 
GM, does it'exist, or does it become annihilated? If it.;bg 
^.answered that it exists, then there must be sqme addition to 
"the Brahma (God) and consequently the answer is incon- 
’^sisteot with the doctrine that God is changeless ; if, on the other 
4iat^, it^ held that the individual soul is annihilated, then 
it is inconsistent with the assertion that soul is Abnasfu (impeiv 
«tlsK&le)i Thus tlie oneness of God is true, not absolutdy, but 
'duly in a certain respect. . 

^ I bow proceed to give some account of ajiuat (entities that 
’Hb^lidt^ou)), thefiirst of which is (space), winch is alsb 

%i^^'fed^ and eternal. Its distinguishing attribute is ta give 
^liice to the other five Drabas, It is Akkaad (one, entire) andr. 

"ftjfirtiteu ^ *1. „ . . 

^' Thekecond of the entities that are not soufis PtMifa/(matter), 
Whic^ u also eternal and uncrtntcd; It exhfta ftitbkr in the les^ 
df intbefoipipC AtkhAaiati (oombtiibtioiia 
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if fttOfiie>. It has (bur Cumu f^stiogofaliiiiF atlrllsaf 
tUcli are Sa^sk (ta»gibHitF>» (tatte)^ &amttk ($m 
umS J^fUH (cdour). These are the distinguishii^ atMhi 
}t matter. Sound is also a Pefy^at (condition) of matter; tlult 
is, when combinations of atoms strike against each other, souad 
is produced. Some men hold that sound is. an attribute of 
space ; but a little consideration wilt show that this view is nof 
tenable. When a thing is Amurtuk (without form), its attri* 
butes must also be without form. Now space is without form $ 
but we find that sound is not without form, because it can be 
obstructed by material things such as walls, doors &c.; therefore 
sound cannot be an attribute of space. Saparsh includes hard** 
ness»and softness; roughness and smoothness ; heat and cold | 
lightness and heaviness Atoms are never without these four 
attributes, though in some of them there may be the pre* 
ponderance of ail the four, while in others three, two, or one 
may preponderate Earth is composed of those atoms in 
which there is a preponderance of ail the four, namely^ 
tangibility, taste, smell, and colour ; *water of those in which 
there is a preponderance of three, via., tangibility, taste and 
colour; air of those in which there is a preponderance of 
tangibility only. 

Atoms are indivisible, but combine and form bodies visible 
to us. Two attributes, that is, roughness and smoothness, are 
the cause of their combination. Atoms in which there is the 
same degree of these two attributes, do not combine. If there 
be two atoms in which there is the same degree either of rough* 
ness or of smoothness, oi of roughness in one and smoothness 
in the other, they do not combine. But if in one of the atoms 
either of these attributes be twice as muc^ as the same or the 
opposite attribute in the second atom, then the first will attract 
the second, and they will combine. Thus combination and 
separation are always going on among the atoms. 

Cambinatibns of matter are of six kinds ,—Bader Bader, 
such as stone, wood &c.; Bader, such as milk, water Sic., Bader 
Suksham, such as sun-shine, or moonlight; Suksham Bader, 
such as smell, sound &c.; Suksham, such as the eight kinds 
of Karamas,, Suksham Suksham, such as combinations di 
two atoms. 

The third of the ajivas is Kat (time), which is also ao 
uncreated and eternal Draba. The distinguishing attribute 
of time is to bring on changes. In Jainism, time is of two 
\AnA^-“Nuhchai Ktd and Bwhar Kal, but the latter is not m 
t&d entity ; it is only a condition of the former. Nishchat Kdi 
^rvades the whole Tirleks (universe), that is, there are an 
infinite number Kal Assus (small particles, called KaI)*^otia 
Amt on every smallest part m space. These Kai Asms are 
VOI,. Cflll.) ‘ *5 
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This is the real Kal Draiat which gives rise to 
Bivahar Kal^ such as hours, days &c. Bivakar Kal is deter¬ 
mined by the movement of the material atoms from one Kal 
Anu to another, The smallest Bivahar Kal is Sama^ during 
which a material atom passes from one Kal Anu to another. 
In the same way all other kinds of Bivahar Kal are determin¬ 
ed by the movement of other material bodies. 

The remaining two Drabas^ that is, Dharam, and Adharm^ as 
they are unknown to other religionists, are peculiar to Jainism. 
The distinguishing attribute of Dharm Draba is that it helps 
soul and matter to move, while that of Adharm is to help 
them to cease to move. These two Drabas, like Aakash^ are 
ialso not infinite in number, but one, entire, pervadin|j the 
Tirloks (world). 

Perhaps the reader will not clearly see why the existence 
of these two entities is admitted in Jainism. Therefore, I will 
endeavour to make it clear. There arc two kinds of attributes 
of every entity,—those which are dependent only upon the Draia 
of which they are attributes, and those which require for 
their exsistence also the help of some other Draba; as for 
instance the Cyan (power of knowing) of Atma, is dependent 
upon the Atma itself, but the quality of being a man does not 
depend only upon Atma, but requires the help of Draba Kara- 
mas. In the same way, Saparsh^ Ras, Gaudits Barun^ of matter 
depend upon the matter itself; but the quality of being a pitcher 
does not only depend upon the matter itself, but requires the 
help of a potter. The first kind of attributes are the Suvabhava 
of Draba, and except such Suvabhava all other attributes require 
the help of some other Draba. The former Draba is called 
the Upadan Karun, The Suvabhava of a Dtaba requires only 
Upddan Karun^ but other attributes require both. Now it is 
mentioned above that the Sttvabhava of jiva, is Cyan, and that 
the Suvabhava of matter is Saparsh^ Ras, Gandk, Barun and 
(sound); but in soul and matter we also find motiofi and 
cessation of motion for which there must be some nimit Karun, 
and these are« in the Jain Shastras, described by the names of 
Dharm and Adharm, 

Thus, according to Jainism, these six Drabas are Anad 
Nidhun (uncreated and eternal); and, as the three tirloks (world) 
are composed and made of these six Drabas, therefore the world 
is also Anad Nidhun, As the condition of Drabas changes, it 
may, with reference to condition, be rightly regarded as unreal 
and perishable, but, with reference to the Drabas th'emselves, 
it is eternal and imperishable. 
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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

The importance of the above interestinjsr account of the 
doctrines of Jainism, on what may be called its philosophic 
side, can hardly be overestimated. Though it leaves much 
untold, and in some particulars is not wholly free from obscu¬ 
rity. it goes a long way towards filling up a recognised gap in 
our knowledge of Indian philosophies. All attempt at detailed 
criticism must be reserved for a future opportunity; in the 
meantime, there are certain salient features that may be noted, 
and certain questions that may be asked. 

In the first place, it will be observed that, in its view of 
the jiature of Being, the system is primarily dualistic, though 
it regards non-mind or, rather, non* soul as comprising five 
hidependent and eternal entities, viz. matter, space, time, and 
dharm and odAorw—the latter two apparently corresponding 
to force and inertia (?). In its treatment of the properties of 
matter, it in some respects anticipates modem conceptions to 
an extent which, regard being had’to the crude state of 
physical science at the time when, in all probability, it was 
elaborated, is remarkable ; though it cannot be said that in this 
respect it is singular ; indeed, in some of its features the 
system seems to betray clearly the influence of Aristotle, and, 
perhaps, of earlier Greek writers. Its rejection of whatever is 
contradictoiy of the evidence of the senses in their healthy and 
normal condition seems to rank it, so far, with the “ common- 
sense " school of philosophy. It appears, so far as can be 
gathered from the writer's account, to evade the crucial ques¬ 
tion of the way in which matter acts upon mind, or soul. 
Holding, as it does, that each and every soul is eternal, it 
stands in opposition to the Vedantic doctrine of absorption. 

The questions which suggest themselves are many. Among 
them, it may be asked how the doctrine that soul, on its 
eftiappipation from the worldly condition of bondage with the 
/baramas,becomesnotonly “perfect,*’ “pure," “ good, “all-know- 

" and “ all-seeing," but also “ all-powerful,'' is reconcileable 
with the doctrine that it retains its individuality, and conse¬ 
quently that souls in this state are innumerable. How, in other 
words, can each of two or more souls be all-powerful ? Then, 
again, thqje is an apparent, though possibly only apparent, in- 
consi^en^ between the view that God (Brahma) is many—in 
fact, infinite in number, though identical in kind ; being, indeed, 
no other Ijian the infinitely numerous paramalmas —and the 
statement of the writer, that “ by various revelations it appears 
•clear that God desires soul to become pure and obtain salva¬ 
tion ; but, if such is God's wish, why should God Himself have 
rendered impure, souls which were previously pure ? . Such a 
capricious disposition is contrary to the nature of God;" 
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where the phraseology used seems to imply the existence of 
one God, distinct from the emancipated atmas, . 

Further, it may be asked how, whether the desire in ques¬ 
tion—that souls may be pure and obtain salvation—be 
predicated of a universal Brahma, or of each and everjr indi¬ 
vidual emancipated atma^ its existence, concurrently with the 
existence of atmas in a state of bondage with karamas, is 
reconcileable w'ith the doctrine which attributes omnipotence to 
this universal Brahma, or to these infinitely numerous paramaU 
maSf as the case may be. 

The writer, it may be obser\'ed, is silent regarding the ques¬ 
tion of the relation, if any, existing, or capable of existing, 
between the individual paramaimas, on the one hand, of, on 
the other, betw'een those paramaimas and the jivas in the 
worldly condition, whose emancipation “ God ” is said to 
desire. 

In conclusion, it may be added that, in order to convert them 
into readable English, I, have had, in many instances, to modify 
the writer’s expressions. In some cases, I have done so in 
fear and trembling, lest 1 should unconsciously misrepresent 
his meaning. I think I have avoided this ; but, if I have not, 
1 trust that he will set me right. 

In the latter part of the paper, treating of the ajivas, and 
especially in those passages which deal with the laws of the 
combination of atoms, the nature of time, and the mode of 
operation of dharm and adharm, there are obscurities which 
I have had no alternative but to leave as they stand. 

Editor, C. i?. 



Art. IX.—the problem OF SCIENTIFIC EDUOA- 

TION IN INDIA. 


T he Research* Institute, as foreshadowed in Mr. J. N* 
Tata's scheme, if it could be successfully launched upon 
its career of utility, might be expected to open a new era in 
the history of the intellectual and industrial development of 
India. The scheme, alike colossal and magnificent in its 
conception, is worthy of the great Farsi philanthropist, whose 
patriotism Is only equalled by his princely munificence. 

is characteristic of the originator of the scheme that he 
has not suddenly sprung it upon the Indian public for the sake 
of sensation-m'aking. Mr. Tata, ably seconded by his energetic 
and indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Padshah, has diligently 
Studied the subject; approached the representatives of the 
Government, from the Viceroy downwards, and sought counsel 
of some of the most eminent educationists. 

The present seems to be an opportune moment to take a 
rapid survey of all that has hitherto been done or attempted 
in the direction of imparting scientific education in this 
country, especially keeping in view the particular branch of 
science with which I have the honour to be connected———— 
Chemistry. Before proceeding further, it may be better, by 
way of preface, to glance for a moment at the origin and 
development of Synthetic Chemistry. 

When, some four years ago, M. Berthelot drew a picture of 
the happy millennium to dawn about the year 2000 A. D. 
when all the necessary articles of food •would be artificially 
prepared by the chemist from the very elements, when foreign 
lands would not be worth fighting for, when wars and annexa¬ 
tions would be things of the past, as rich harvests would be 
gathbred in the laboratory, his utterances were regarded by 
many as those of a visionary. But .the Perpetual Secretary 
of the great Academy of Sciences, himself a mighty and 
untiring worker for nearly half a century in the field of Syn¬ 
thetic Chemistry, is not, to be ranked as a day-dreamer. In 
order fully to realise what Synthetic Chemistry has already 
done atfb may be expected to achieve in the future, it is only 
necessary to direct our attention for a moment to Germany as 
it was at the beginning of this century. It was in the year 1828 
that Wohler startled the scientific world by the artificial 
4>reparation of urea. No single chemical discovery of this 
Century *' writes Professor Thorpe, “ has exercised so great an 
influence on the development of scientific thought. 

* A Besearch lostitute in India. (A provisional Scheme) 
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With it was opened out a new domain of investigation, upon 
which the chemist instantly seized* The present generation, 
which is constantly gathering such rich harvests from the terri¬ 
tory won for it by Wohler, can only with difficulty transport 
itself back to that remote period in which the creation of an 
organic compound within the body of a plant or an animal 
appeared to be conditioned in some mysterious way by the 
vital force, and they can hardly realise the impression which the 
building up of urea from its elements them made upon men's 
minds.*’ 

At about this period Liebig, a countryman of Wdhler’s, 
immortalised his name by a series of equally brilliant synthoes 
of organic compounds. It is not a little remarkable that both 
these great German founders Of Synthetic Chemistry had fo 
travel to foreign lands to catch their inspiration at the fountain 
head. Wohler had, in 1823, journeyed to Stockholm, to sit at 
the feet of his master, Berzelius, and Liebig had repaired to 
Paris, to be associated with Gay-Lussac in his epoch-making 
researches on the explosive compounds commonly known gs 
the fulminates. 

The history of the modern supremacy of Germany in the 
industrial world is the history of the triumphs achieved by 
successive generations of silent and patient workers in the 
Laboratory, the bare enumeration of which would occupy some 
pages. It may suffice to allude to the synthesis of Comm^ the 
poisonous principle of hemlock, the first artificial formation 
of an alkaloid by Ladenberg; of Alizarine from Coal tar deriva¬ 
tives by^Graebe and Liebermann ; of Indigo by Baeyer, and of 
the Sugars by Emil Fischer. 

In order to illustrate the economical disturbances brought 
about by a single chemical discovery, it is only necessary to 
bring into prominence that of alizarine. ’’The synthetic 
formation of alizarine created nothing less than a revolution i» 
one of our leading industries, and completely destroyed a 
staple trade of France, Holland, Italy, and Turkey. Alizarine 
is one of the main products of the madder plant, the roots 
of which have been used from time immemorial for the sake 
of the dyes which they contain. Pliay tells us that in his 
time madder was well known to the sordid and avaricious, and 
this because of the large profits obtained from it owing to its 
employment in dyeing wool and leather. Originally it was 
grown almost exclusively in India, Persia and the Levant. The 
Moors introduced it into Spain, whence it formed its way into 
the Netherlands. Alsace and Avignon were long celebrated 
for their madder. Twenty years ago, it was the most import¬ 
ant of the natural dye-stuffs used by the calico printer and 
Turkey red dyer; and the annual import of this country 
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was valatd at ^£1,250,000 sterling, the South Lancaelttfe 
district alone consuming upwards of 150 tons weeki^* 
chemist has changed all these, and the cultivation of the 
various species of the Rubiacece for the purposes of the dyer, 
which has continued for thousands of years down to Our own 
time, is now practically at an end (Thorpe). And India the home 
of the madder plant has been reduced to the condition of 
having to import 31 lakhs of Rupees wOrtli Alizarine annually. 
The fate of the Indigo industry of Bengal is already trembling 
in the balance, and althougii the planters have taken to improv¬ 
ing and cheapening the process of manufacture they can at 
best postpone the disaster for a time ; avert it they cannot. 
Artificial Indigo will sooner or later supplant the natural dye 
stuff. 

Sometime ago I wrote to a friend and fellow student of mine 
at £dinburgh who is now engaged as a chemist in one of the 
big dye works (Farbwerke) in Germany, to furnish me with 
some idea as to the working capacity of a dye-work. No 
apology is needed for quoting some portion of the letter 1 
received. 1 merely mention that we have 22 Kms. of 
rails in the works for the ten little engines which carry 
materials from any part of the works to any other. We have 
gasometers, lots of electric light, and electric transmission of 
energy. In the Laboratories we have turbines and steam 
engines . . . electric driven stirring apparatus, vacctim pipes, 
compressed air, &c. In some Laboratories there is electricity. 
Professor Le Blanc, the celebrated electrical Chemist, is head 
of our electro-technical Laboratory. We manufacture lodium 
by electrolysis. There are now 100 chemists, 3,500 workmen, 

and a staff of about 150 clerks and officials.I am 

engaged almost entirely in new investigations. The work is 
interesting and well paid. My work has been for years 
utmost entirely confined to organic Chemistry.” 

The most notable feature in these dye-works is the stimulus 
and encouragement given to original research, so that, while 
new discoveries are cropping up from time to time, bringing 
in handsome returns to the capital employed, the bounds of 
science are at the same time enlarged. 

I trus^ enough has been said above to justify the com¬ 
manding position assigned to chemical science in Mr. Tata's 
Scheme (see below); at the very outset, however, we are 
confronted with a serious difficulty as to how to give it a 
practical shape; its weak point seems to be its failure to take 
full advantage of some of the existing institutions. 

The founding of something like a Faraday Davy Institute, 
where only scientists of acknowledged position would carry 
on their investigations, would be wide of the mark and out of 
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place in a country like India. Tlie conditions favcnirable for 
the growth and development of original research seem to be 
that a student should work under the direction and supervision 
of, or in conjunction with, a Professor who is himself engaged 
in original investigations, and who is thus capable of loosing 
his own spirit and enthusiasm into his pupil. It is in this 
humble and modest way that a foundation has been laid in 
England, Germany, &c., for the creation of a race of original 
workers and thinkers. The initiative in this direction has 
already been taken. 

Let me more fully illustrate what has been said just now by 
reference to the state of things which obtains at the 
Presidency College. Here we have already a well organised 
staff of professors, demonstrators, assistants, &c., and fairly 
well equipped laboratories to carry on the major part of the 
work formulated in Mr. Tata's scheme ;* the electric engineer¬ 
ing and agricultural chemistry, of which there are no chairs in 
this college, are however, fully represented elsewhere. 

On a rough calculation, it is found that the up-keep of the 
scientific department of the Presidency College alone costs 
about Rs. ^,000 a year, which, if capitalised at 3 per cent., 
would amount to 20 lacs of rupees. To this must now be 
added the outlay incurred for the two Laboratories, with fittings 
and apparatus as accumulated by the slow and gradual addi¬ 
tions during the last quarter of a century-—an outlay not falling 
short of 4 lacs of rupees. It with thus be evident that the 
scientfiic teaching and work going on at the Presidency College 
represdbts a capital of about 24 lacs. 

Ill the proposed scheme we find that a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 
^ne lac) has beeif set apart as the initial outlay for the 
Chemical Laboratory (apart from building). Now in the 
new chemical Laboratory of this college, the fittings alone 
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* Scientific and Technical Department. 

Z, The subjects in which instruction 
conducted should include the following :— 

(a.) Physics—Advanced courses in all departments, 
Mathematical Physics and Electric Engineering. 

(^.) Chemistry—(1) Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. 

(2) Organic Chemistry. 

( 3 > Analytical Chemistry. 

(4) Agricultural Chemistry. 

Cr.) Technological Chemistry applied to different Arti and 
Industries. 

3. For the above codises the following Professorial Staff will be 
necessary 

(a.) One Professor. 

One Assistant Professor. 

(A) Two Senior Professors for (2) and (3). 

Two junior Professors for (l)and (4). 

(c 4 One Professor. 
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cost Rs. 65,000 and the ^al valiiation of h:, indudkit hidld^l^ 
apparatus and appliances, may be put down at somewhere maf 
2^ lacs. This splendid Laboratory has the merit of beinf 
planned and worked out by one who combines in bimsc^ an 
experience of 25 years* educational labours in India and a 
knowledge of the best laboratories of Europe, and whose 
position in the world of science stood pre*eminent‘-*-one in 
fact who is unquestionably the ablest expert on the subject in 
India. Such being the case, it is scarcely to be expectt^ that 
the proposed Laboratory will at ail come up to the standard of 
the existing one, in spite of the fact that the entire gift of 
Mr Tata is likely to be swallowed up by it. What has been 
sai<f above applies, muiatis mutandis^ to some other laboratories 
as well, the Physical Laboratory of this College and the 
Chemical, Physiological and Pathological Laboratories under 
course of construction in connection with the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

In my humble opinion, it would be a waste of money and a 
diversion and misapplication of energies, to aim at creating a 
separate Institute. It would be more conducive to the cause 
of science in India if the existing institutions in the different 
parts of India, the colleges for physical, science, medicine, 
engineering and agriculture, were utilised to the fullest extent 
and, whenever found necessary, widened in scope and improved 
upon. For instance, a wing might be added here and a chair 
endowed there. 

A misapprehension seems to prevail, I am afraid, as regards 
the scope and capacity of some of the existing instftutions. 
This misapprehension seems to arise from the circumstance that 
we have hitherto had to be contented i^ith simply preparing 
students for a prescribed course of study in sciences as required 
for the University exam illations, and that we have not as 
Vet^been able to produce original workers. This deplorable 
state of things is due to causes over ^ which those who are 
responsible for teaching sciences have‘absolutely no control. 
There is, practically, no career open to those who would 
devote themselves to science. The flower of the graduates 
and undergraduates are necessarily attracted to the professions 
of the ^ law, medicine and engineering, which, though they 
are becoming over-crowded day by day, still hold out the 
highest prizes in life. A good few are also annually absorbed 
m the provincial executive service, now filled up by open 
competitive examinations. As it is, only second or third-rate 
*stiidents are found to take up chemistry for the M. A. degriH^ 
and they choose the subject, not because they have any parti¬ 
cular liking for it, but because they want to have a diploma 
of the "fliastership attached to their names. In Europe and 
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America the cultivation of science and its application in the 
arts go hand in hand. Some of the German dye-works, as 
has been seen above, each giving employment to too chemists 
or more. 

What is, however, badly needed is encouragement in 
shape of handsome post-graduate fellowships, for the creation 
of which the fund which is proposed to be raised with Mr. 
Tata's donation as the nucleus, should be set apart, and these 
to be distributed to the several provinces of India, giving the 
holders thereof full option to carry on their research at any 
welUrecognised place or institution. For instance, a graduate 
who has taken honors in M. A. in botany might be encouraged 
to continue his work under the Superintendent of the R6yal 
Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, who is always an specialist. 

A graduate in medicine, again, who has, in the opinion of 
his professors and examiners, shown aptitude for pathology 
and physiology, should he associated with Or. Hadlcine or 
Mr. Hankine to study Bacteriology. Then again the Physical 
and Oheinical Laboratories of the Presidency College might 
each accommodate half-a-dozen students engaged in original 
research. In this way a kind of healthy inter-provincial emu¬ 
lation would also be set up. For instance, if Madras found 
that her own graduates had to travel all the way to Calcutta 
and there reside for some three years to be trained in original 
investigation in one particular branch, she would certainly 
look about and take steps to wipe off what she could not help 
regarding as a reproach. 

When, by the slow and gradual revolution of the plan 
sketched above, a trained baud of original workers had 
been secured, they ftiight further be encouraged to proceed to 
Europe to round off their education under veteran specialists. 

Taking the scheme as it is, there seems to be some confusion 
of ideas. A chair of Analytical Chemistry is vague and almost 
unmeaning everywhere, except, perhaps, in one or two places in 
Germany, where the highest degree of specialisation is aimed 
at, and the Analytical Laboratory is under the direct control and. 
supervision of the Professors themselves, though the work is 
mainly conducted by efficient demonstrators. Then it is found 
that too much is expected of a Professor of ** Technological 
Chemistry applied to different Arts and Industries," with his 
staff of a demonstrator and glass-blower, .&c. The industries 
under this head, which ought to receive earnest attention are : 
glass, soap, matches and candle-making, earthenware and pot¬ 
tery, tanning, dyeing, vulcanisation of caoutchouc, pharma-* 
ccutical preparations, including the extraction of the alkaloids 
of the cinchona bark, nux vomica, opium and the thousand 
aud one other indigenous drugs. It is found that in the year 
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endinip 31st March, 1897, India had to import about 26 laidis 
of rupees worth of tanned leather and articles made thereof^ 
11 lakhs worth of candles, 70 lakhs worth of glass articles; 
earthenware and porcelain valued at 21 lakhs in round numbers; 
matches at 29 lakhs; soap at I2 lakhs, dyeing and tanning 
materials at 73 lakh^ and so on.* 

Two match factories and a glass factory were started near 
Calcutta only a few years ago, and they have all come to 
grief for lack of technical knowledge and experience. The 
projectors made the serious blunder of putting the cart before 
the horse. They discovered, when it was too late, that, unless 
they could engage experts in England or Germany at a heavy 
prenaflum—a premium which would swallow up all the 
profits and something more—it would be hopless to carry 
on the business. It would be nothing short of a miracle 
if a single Professor of Technological Chemistry were to 
achieve for us the desired end. In these days of high special!* 
sation in the arts, the slightest improvement in one direction 
and the cheapening of prices arising therefrom, would be 
enough to give a particular industry a decided advantage over 
its rivals. Some ten years ago Bryant and May’s safety 
matches ” had undisputed command over the Indian market; 
now-a-days matches made in Sweden and Japan have almost 
completely ousted the former. It is of no use turning out a 
set of smatterers and jacks-of-all-trades, for this is what we 
are driving at in the proposed scheme. It Is to be doubted 
if a dozen chairs on Technological Chemistry would fulfil the 
object. What appears to be the proper course to adopt is 
that a chosen and picked number of students be sent annually 
to Europe and America and there be apprenticed for a number 
of ye^rs, if necessary under payment of premium, to learn 
the technical arts and acquire expert knowledge. These, when 
they return home after the expiry of their indentures, will 
alwa^ be in request, and it is through the agency of such men 
that we hope to start the chemical industries by and bye. 

One important branch of science appears to have been over- 
looked--i^ology and Mining. The mineral resources of our 
country have been only imperfectly developed, and a curri* 
culum in science would be rather one«sided which did not take 
into account the vast dimensions which the mining industry 
is likely to acquire in the future. 

India being essentially an agricultural country, the sciences 
relating to agriculture should also demand the fullest con* 

' skleration, and, instead of a single chair of agricultural 
chemistry representing it, ample provision should be made 

* Vide * Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation vt Britiah 
India with foreign connuka.** 
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for the study of Zoology, with special reference to entomology 
and sericulture, veterinary medicine, botany, forestry, &c. 

It will probably be objected that, by attempting too mmiy 
things at a time, the scheme will become cumbrous and 
expensive and therefore unworkable. We have fortunately, 
even in the direction of agricultural educatjon, ample materials; 
to work upon. 

The School of forestry at Dehra Doon, the Agricultural Farm 
at Saidaput, Madras, the newiy>created lectureship on agri¬ 
culture at the Seebpur Engineering College, and that on 
Geology at the Presidency College, the Poona College of 
Science,* and the School of veterinary surgery and medicine, 
at Sodepur near Calcutta, fulBl much of what is expected of 
a College of Agriculture such as we got attached to the 
Imperial University of T6l<io. Surely we cannot expect a 
more qualified person than Dr. Leather, who was appointed on 
the strong recommendation of Dr. Voelcker. 

Let us now take a hasty glance at medicine. There are 
some ten chairs attached to the Calcutta Medical College, 
Bombay, Madras and Lahore each has a Medical College of 
the same status. There cannot be less than 35 Professor^iips, 
all told, in these four Medical Colleges. Taking the average 
pay of a Professor at Rs. 1,500, we have the respectable sum 
of over Rs. 50,000 per month given away in salary alone 
These medical institutions, the premier one having been 
founded m6re than 60 years ago, during the beneficent ad¬ 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck, have done excellent 
service in their days: but they have been allowed to outgrow 
the requirements of the time. The system in vogue under 
which recruitment for these posts is confined to the Cove¬ 
nanted Indian Medical Service, is open to grave objections. 
An arrangement which tolerates that the Civil Surgewii, say of 
Sultanpur, should awake one morning and, to his infinit*! 
surprise, find himself appointed by telegram a Professor of 
Physiology, through no qualifications of his own, but solely 
by virtue of his seniority in the graded service, must be pro¬ 
nounced a glaring anachronism, which is seriously hamper¬ 
ing the progress of science in this country. None but specia¬ 
lists should hold these posts and the remuneration attached 
to them is by no means inadequate to the purpose. * 

* StafT of the Poona College of Science for scientific subjects. 

I Professor of Geology and chemistry. 

I n ti Engineering. 

I „ „ Forestry. f 

I „ „ Civil Engineeting. 

1 Lecturer of Agriculture and Botany. 

1 „ ,, Optics and Astronomy. 

1 „ „ Veterinary subjects. 
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There are already some sixty or more Professorships aiul 
lecturesiiips in science*, including medicine, chemistry, posies, 
agriculture, geology and engineering, scattered in the dinerent 
parts‘of India. Let these all be co-ordinated to one geneml 
purpose; let these be utilised to the fullest extent, and their 
efficiency be increased ; let a Laboratory be associated with 
each of them. If, on an average, we can secure two post* 
.graduate scholarships in connection with these chairs, we can 
thus hope to attract 120 students to carry on original investi¬ 
gations. A noble beginning will thus have been made. 

India is not a compact, homogeneous country, like Japan. 
A central Research Institute with an “ Imperial University," 
like* that of Tokyo, does not seem to commend itself The 
Calcutta University is going to give a stimulus to original 
re.search by creating the degree of Doctor of Science. A 
separate University is not needed. 

If 1 have been led to indulge in a good deal of destructive 
criticism, it is because I am sincerely convinced that the 
modified plan I am submitting is likely to secure a maximum 
of work and efficiency. 

P. C. Ray. 


* 1 am taking into consideration only tbe first rate instiititions. Tbe 
mofussil Colleges are left out of calculation. 



Art. X.-THE RELIGION OF BOETHIUS. 

I N the brief biographical Memoir prefixed by him to his 
recent graceful translation of the ** Consolation of Philo¬ 
sophy* of Boethius, Mr. H. R. James, judiciously enough, 
passed over the vexed question of the religion of the author. 
Yet the question seems interesting enough to justify a restatement 
of the facts of the case, as it stands to-day after a controversy 
of ten centuries. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that it 
is a question of surpassing interest, not merely in virtn6 
of the imposing, if somewhat shadowy, personality of the roan 
whose qualities earned for him from posterity the title, at once 
noble and pathetic, of the last of the Romans,’* bat on account 
of the curious psychological problem it involves. 

It will be convenient to set out by stating shortly the little 
that is known of the life of the author of the ** De Consolatione 
Philosophtae,’* and poifiting out what seems to us to be the 
bearing of the facts upon the question at issue. 

Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, then, was the son of 
Aurelius Manlius Boethius, whose Christianity is unquestioned, 
and who, after holding other high offices at Rome, under 
Odovacar, was Consul in A.D. 487. The date of the birth of 
the younger Boethius is uncertain ; but it could hardly have 
been earlier than 475. or later than 483 A.D. His father dying 
when he was still a child, he was brought up by his kinsman, 
Symmachiis, a Christian who had the reputation of being a 
man of exemplary piety, and whose daughter, Rusttciana, be 
married. 

Boethius appears to have distinguished himself from an early 
age by his devotion to letters, especially to the works of the 
Greek philosophers, many of which, as will be noticed later oii| 
he translated into Latin. When or how he first came into con¬ 
tact with public affairs, there is no evidence to show. Not impro¬ 
bably he attracted the attention of the Ostrogoth, Theodori(^ 
soon after the triumphal entry of that conqueror into Rome, in 
504 A.D. At all events, he became a Senator, with the high 
title of Patrician at the age of thirty ; and was elected sole 
Consul in the year 510. Twelve years later, so great '\vas his 
influence at Rome that his two sons, Symmachus and Boethius, 
mere youths as they were, were made joint Consuls. On this 
proud occasion, the elder Boethius was himself selected to 
pronounce the customary panegyric on the King, who further 
marked his sense of his services by creating him MagisUr 
Officiorunit in which capacity it was his duty to be in more or 
less constant attendance on the King’s person. 
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Then a thunderbolt burst from a sky which, to us at this 
' dbtance at least, appears to have been cloudless. Taking 
advantage of a state of suspicion which had been created in 
the mind of Theodoric by certain symptoms of unrest in Rome^ 
one Cyprian, who then filled the post of Referendary in the 
Royal Court of Appeal, laid an information against Alblnus, a 
senator and patrician, to the effect that he had sent letters 
against the King's rule to tha Emperor Justin. Albinus was 
called before the Court at Verona and denied the charge; 
whereupon, according to the Anonymus Valcsii—a fragment 
appended to the history of Ammianus Marcelltnus, and as¬ 
cribed, with much probability, to Maximian, who was Bishop 
of Ravenna between 546 and 556 A.D.—, “Boethius the 
patrician, who was Master of the offices, said to the King’s face; 

* False is the information of Cyprian ; hut if Albinus did it, 
then both I and the whole senate did it with one consent. It 
is wholly false, O Lord, my King! * Then Cyprian, with 
hesitation, brought forward false witnesses, not only against 
Albinus, but also against Boethius, his defender. But the King 
was laying a snare for the Romans, and seeking how he might 
destroy them : he put more trust in the false witnesses than in 
the senators. Then Albinus and Boethius were taken in 
custody to the baptistery of the Church. But the King sent 
for Eusebius, prefect of the City of Ticinum, and without giving 
Boethius a hearing, passed sentence upon him. The King sent 
and caused him to be put to death on the Calventian 
propert3', where he was held in custody. He was tortured for 
a very long time with a cord bound round his forehead, so 
that his eyes started; then at last, in the midst of his torments, 
he was killed with a club.*'* • 

Apart from the above series of facts, what is certainly known 
regarding Boethins may practically be summed up in the 
f|irther fact that he was the author, actual or reputed, of certain 
literary works of diverse character, which will be described 
further hereafter. First, however, let ‘ns pause and consider 
the bearing of what has been already stated on the subject of 
our article. 

First, then, as to the conditions of Boethius’ birth and edu¬ 
cation, it is to be observed that, while they create a strong 
presum(:^on that he would have had a Christian training, and 
while this, again, may fairly be regarded as implying that, 
before he attained an age at which he might be expected to 
think for himself in such matters, he was at least a nominal 
Ql^stian, the facts carry us no further than this, 

marriage of Boethius to Rusticiana stands, it may, 

• The translation quoted is that «ven by Mr. H. F. Stewart in his admirable 
essay on “ Boethins." 
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perhaps, be tirgedi oti a somewhat different footing. In view, 
that is to say, of the exalted piety of Symmachus, his fathef’-in* 
law, it may be regarded as creating a presumption that, at 
the time of the marriage, that worthy at all events believed. 
Boethius to be something, more than a merely nominal 
Christian. But, on the other hand, It must be remembered 
that, at the time of his marriage, Boethius had hardly arrived 
at an age at which he could reasonably be expected to have 
settled convictions on such a subject as the truth |of Christian¬ 
ity, and, at the most, could have barely entered upon that 
profound study of the Greek philosophers which occupied so 
great a part of his mature years. 

We come next to a fact on which more or less stress^ has 
been laid by most of the writers who uphold the Christianity 
of Boethins, among them by Mr. H. F. Stewart, in the essay 
on Boethins already referred to. This is that he held a number 
of public offices at Rome for which, by law, a profession of 
Christianity was, in the reign of Tiieodoric—though himself a 
heretic—an Indispensable qualification. It is to be observed, 
however, that the question with which we are concerned is not 
what religion Boethins professed, but what he believed. The 
former question is relevant to the latter only to the extent to 
which the profession may reasonably be regarded as a criterion 
of the belief. Looked at from a general point of view, this 
is largely a question of the state of religious thought and feel¬ 
ing in the society to which the person concerned Xiongs ; and 
It is, further, a question in the consideration of which the 
degree of pressure put by that society on its individual mem¬ 
bers, through its laws, or through public opinion, cannot be 
disregarded. There are states of society in which a man's 
profession of religion may reasonably be accepted as almost 
conclusive evidence of his belief, so far as he has any real 
belief, in the matter; and there are others, again, in which 
a man’s profession of religion is entitled to very little weight Us 
evidence of his belief. The state of society in Rome in the 
early part of the sixth Century of our era when paganism 
still lingered among the masses, and, a considerable proportion 
of cultured men were sceptics, but conformity to Christianity 
was imposed by law, was of the latter kind. * 

When narrowed down to individual cases, on the other hand, 
the question becomes partly one of personal character and 
partly one of the immediate circumstances under which the 
profession is made. We know nothing of Boethius which 
would justify us in believing that, if he had not been a sincerely 
convinced Christian, he would have declined office ratherIfian 
formally profess adherence to the State religion. Looking, 
in short, at the conditions of the times, at the fact that 





li« was ^ Cbf^iilian fani%, the fiM3 of 
the ha^nd of a Chriitiiii ie^; IoqU^, »fa^ ^ 
magnitude of the sacrifice liidfich a dilfereitt Ooltrse haeo 
imposed on him, we cahoot eofislder die faOt that, heM 
called to high office the holding of which entailed a fotthm' 
^fisssion of Christiahit^r, he end opt refuse it, of tinf great 
importance as an indication of what his rellgtoits hdief really 
was even at die dme, still less of what it was many years aftet* 
wards, in the solitude of bis prison celt at Pavia, wieb, after 
all, is the question really raised by the facts as ite know 
them. 

It remains to consider the bearing on the question at issue 
of the* circumstances of Boethius’ imprisonment and death. 
This, notwithstanding the belief long entertained to the con* 
trary, is wholly negative. Ado, In his Breviarium Ohrohicon, 
some two centuries after the death of BoSthius, states post* 
tivdy that he died a martyr for the Christian faith, and the 
tradition that this was the case seems to have been universal 
throughout the Middle Ages. For this belief, however, there 
is not the smallest foundation. The Anonymui ValisU^ whose^ 
account of the facts, written within a generation of the 
event, has been already quoted, whether, as is probable, he waa 
tha Bishop of Ravenna; or another, was evidently a man of’ 
strongly Christian sympathies. In either case, it is highly 
improbable that, if there had been any ground for the belief, 
he would have suppressed it, yet there is not a word in his 
narrative that lends the least countenance to ft. Procopius, 
the historian of Byzantium, a contemporary writer, is equally 
silent as to there being any religious element either In the 
charge or in the motive for it. ** Symmachus and Boethius, 
his son-in-law,” he says, to quote Mr. Stewart's translation, 

both of noble birth, were chiefs of the Roman Senate, and 
became Consuls. Their pre-eminence above their fellows in 
tb^ practice of philosophy, their zeal for justice, the assistance 
tb^ offered witii their wealth to the pbverty of many stran¬ 
gers and fetlow-citizens alike, the great renown they acquired— . 
all this combined to stir up the hatred of villainous men. And 
when they laid false information, Theddoric believed them 
and slew the two men, m ike charge of plotting a revolution, 
and confiscated all their property.*' 

Still more conclusive, I^thius himself in the account he 
gtvm eff |he mattor in the De ConsoUxtume, clearly deseribei 
the Charlie, ^[sdnst him as purely political, tie speaks of 
hayiqg been accused of preventtog an informer from pradqeing 
doMfeiits which would have proved the Senate guilty xA 
ireatou; of forged letters tw which he was accused of hwln^ 
kepedJ^iRonum/roedomi of evil*miuded men having smitfkt 
YOU CVitL] 24 
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his destruction, in whom they saw the champion of both 
citizens and Senate of having been condemned to death 
and loss of rights wAo/Zf on account of excess of zeal for tke 
Senate: —not a word about Christianity, or religion in any 
sbi^. 

Taken together, the above series of facts, which, as we have 
already said, comprise, in brief, the main features of Boethhis* 
life, apart from his literary labours, justify the inference that 
he was a professing Christian, but throw no clear light on the 
real nature of his religious belief. At the same time, it is to 
be observed that no question as to that belief arises out of 
them; for, though a man's profession of a particular religion 
is no proof of his convictions, it cannot be challenged till 
something is known to cast doubt on its sincerity. It is not 
till we come to consider the literary works of Boethius, and 
only when we come to consider the last of them, that the 
question we are discussing arises ; and it arises then in such 
a form as to admit of no evasion. 

These works may conveniently be placed under three heads, 
viz. (1) those which have no bearing on the question under 
discussion, and which comprise translations from the Greek 
into Latin of the works of Pythagoras on Music ; of Ptolemy 
on Astronomy ; of Nicomachus on Arithmetic; of Archi¬ 
medes on Mechanics; of Euclid on Geometry, and, most 
important of all, no fewer than thirty books consisting of 
translations of the works of Aristotle, including the “Topics,” the 
“ Analyticsthe “ Categories,” and the “ De Syllogismo,” with 
Commentaries on all these. (2) Those which, quantum vaieantt 
support the conclusion that he was a believer in Christianity, 
and which, exclusive of the treatise De Fide CatholU^, 
regarded by competent critics as undoubtedly spurious, 
comprise a Tractate on the Trinity {De Trinitaie') ; a letter to 
John the Deacon, on the question whether trinity can be 
predicated of God substantially {Utrum Pater et Filius^et 
Spirituz Sanctus de Divinitate substaniialiter predicei/duT)\ a 
letter to the same John the Deacon on the Essential Goodness 
of Substances {Quomodo Substaniiace bonce smt) ; and a Book 
against the Eutychian and Nestorian heresies {Liber Contra 
Eutychen et Nestoriumy 

(3). The famous De Consolatione PhihsophiXy which makes 
for the conclusion that Boethius was not a believer in Chris¬ 
tianity. 

As we have said, it is only when we come to the last of 
these works that any question as to the religion of Boethius 
can be said logically to arise. To this it may be added that,* 
though the evidence it affords against the C^rbtianity of the 
writer falls short of absolute demonstration, it appears to us to be 
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of sach a character as to justify the assertion thati if nothing^ 
had been known regarding Boethius except the fact of his 
having composed this work, there would have been no reason¬ 
able ground for doubting his non-belief in the doctrines of 
Christianity. More than this, it seems to us to be of such a 
character that, if, beyond the fact of his having composed 
this work, all that was known of Boethius had been the first 
series of facts considered above—-the ascertained facts, that 
is to say, of his birth, education and marriage, his p ublic 
career and his trial, imprisonment and death—the evidence 
afforded by these facts in favour of the conclusion that he was 
a believer in Christianity, confined as it is to the presumption 
arising from his profession of that faith, would have been 
a mere feather in the scale against the weight of the evidence 
furnished by this work to the contrary. In short, it is in the 
conflict between the testimony of the Ve Consolatione and the 
religious Tractates alone that any reasonable basis for contro¬ 
versy on the question under discussion can be found. 

^fore going any further, however, it will be well to set out, 
as succinctly as may be, the nature of the evidence furnished 
by the De Consolatione, 

To quote the words of Mr. James in the Proem to his 
translation of the work, it is when he is " a solitary prisoner 
at Pavia, stripped of honours, wealth, and friends, with death 
hanging over him, and a terror worse than death, in the fear 
lest those dearest to him should be involved in the worst 
results of his downfall,** that the opening of the Consolation 
of Philosophy ’* brings Boethius before us. ** He represents 
himself as sealed in his prison distraught with grief, indignant 
at the injustice of his misfortunes, and Peking relief from 
his melancholy in writing verses descriptive of his condition. 
Suddenly there appears to him the Divine figure of Philo- 
sqphy, in the guise of a woman of superhuman dignity and 
beauty, who by a succession of discourses convinces him of 
the vanity of regret for the lost gifts of fortune, raises his 
mind once more to the contemplation of the true good, and 
makes clear to him the mystery of the world’s moral govern¬ 
ment** 

In what way Philosophy does this, and what manner of 
Impression she produces on her interlocutor, may be imperfectly 
gathered from Mr. James* Summary of the Five Books of which 
the Consolation consists. 

Book I. 

THE SORROWS OF BOETHIUS. 

SUMUARV. 

Boethiu’ complaint (Bong 1 .)-Ch. I. Philosophy appears to Boetfaiiis, 
drives away the Muses of Poetry, and herself laments (Song II.) tm 
dtsordsrod coudiUoo of mtad> Oh. II. Boethitts is spee^oss 
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with amaieinent. Philosophy wipes sway the teara that have dondcii 
his eyefight.^CH. III. Boethius recognises bis mistress Philosophy. 
To his wondering inquiries she explains her presence, and recalls to 
his mind the persecutions to which Philosophy has oftentimes from of 
old been subjected by an ignorant world.—CH. IV. Philosophy bids 
Boethius declare his griefs. He relates the story of his unjust accu* 
sation and ruin. He concludes with a prayer (Song V-) that the 
moral disorder in human affairs may be set right.—C b. V. Philo* 
Sophy admits the justice of Boethius* self-vindication, but grieves 
rather for the unhappy change in his mind. She will first traeqaillise 
his spirit by soothing rtmiedies.—CH. VI. Philosophy tests Boethius' 
mental state by certain questions, and discovers three chief causes 
of his soul’s sickness: (i) He has forgotten his own true nature : is) 
he knows not the end towards which the whole universe tends: ( 3 } he 
knows not the means by which the world is governed. ^ 

Boor II. 

THE VANITY OF FORTUNE’S GIFTS. 

Summary. 

Ch. I. Philosophy reproves Boethius for the foolishness of his com¬ 
plaints against Fortune. Her very nature ia caprice.—C b. II, Philo¬ 
sophy in Fortune’s name replies to Boethius* reproaches, and proves 
that the gifts of Fortune are hers to give and to take away.—C h. HI. 
Boethius falls back upon his present sense of misery. Philosophy 
reminds him of the brilliancy of his former fortunes.—C h. IV. 
Boethius objects that the memory of past happiness is the bitterest 
portion of the lot of the unhappy. Philosophy shows that much is 
still left for which he may be thankful. None enjoy perfect satisfac¬ 
tion with their lot. But happiness depends not on anything which 
Fortune can give. It is to be sought within.—C b. V. All the gifts of 
Fortune are external; they can never truly be our own. Man cannot 
find his good in worldly possessions. Riches bring anxiety and 
trouble.—C h. VL High place without virtue is an evil, not a good. 
Power is an empty name.—CH. VII. Fame is a thing of little account 
when compared with the immensity of the Universe and the endless¬ 
ness of Time.—C'R- VIII. One service only can Fortune .do, when 
she reveals her own nature and distinguishes true friends fiom false. 

Boor HI. 

TRUE HAPPINESS AND FALSE. 

Summary. * 

Ch. I. Boethius beseeches Philosophy to continue. She pnomises to 
lead him to true happiness.— Ch. H. Happiness is the one end which 
all created beings seek. They aim variously at (o) wealth, or ib) rank 
or (c) sovereignty, or {d) glory, or (e) pleasure, because they think 
thereby to attain either (a) contentment, (b) reverence, (c) power, 
(si) renown, or (tf) gladness of heart, in one or other «of which they 
severally imagine happiness to consist.—C h. 111. Philosophy pro¬ 
ceeds to ccmsider whether happiness can really be secuied in any of 
these ways, (o) So far from biingig^ contentment, riches only add 
to men's wants.— Ch. IV. (6) High^ position cannot of itself wtn 
respect. Titles command no reverence in distant and barbarous lands. 
They even fall into contempt through lapse time.— Ch. V. c} « 
Sovereignty cannot even bestow safety. History tells of the ok^- 
fall of kings and their imuisters. Tyrants go in fear of their lives. 
—Ch. VI. (d) Fame conferred on the unworthy is but di^racn. The 
s^endour of noUe birtli is not a man's own, but Us ancestmrs.— Ch. 
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repenuMice. Even the pare plennirea of home may tarn td aiui 
bitterness.—CtL VIII. All Ml, then, to give what they promise. 
There is, moreover, some accompanying evil involved in each of these 
aims. Beauty and bodily strength are likewise of little wonh. In 
strength man is surpassed by the brutes; beauty is but ootsrard 
show—C b. IX. The source of men’s error in following the^e phan* 
toms of good is that Mey iriMi up and iked vthieh is im its 

mature on* uudimiMsiMe, Contentment, power, reverence, renoam, 
and joy are essentially bound up one with the other, and, if they are 
to be attained at all, must be attained togHher. True happiness, if it 
can be found, will include them all. But it cannot be found amonijp^ 
the perishable things hitherto considered.—C r. X. Such a happiness 
necessarily exists. Its seat is in God. Nay, God is very happiness, 
and in a manner, therefore, the happy man partakes also of the Divine 
namre. All other ends are relative to this good, since they are all 
pursued only for the sake of good; it is good which is the sole ultimate 
end. And since the sole end is also happiness, it is plain that this 
good and happiness are in essence the same. CR. XI. Unity is 
another aspect of goodness. Now, all things subsist so long only as 
they preserve the unity of their being ; when they lose this unity, they 
perish. But the bent of nature forces all things (plants and inanimate 
things, as well as animals) to strive to continue In life. Therefore, all 
things desire unity, for unity is essential to life. But^ unity and good- 
Tiess were shown to be the same. Therefore, good is proved to be 
the end towards which the whole universe tends*—C h. XII. Boe* 
thins acknowledges that he is but recollecting troths he once knew. 
Philosophy goes on to show that ft is goodness also by which the 
whole world is governed.t Boethius professess compunction for his 
former folly. But the paradox of evil is introduced, and he is once 
more perplexed. 

Book IV. 

GOOD AND ILL FORTUNE. 

Summary. 

:h. 1. Tie mystery of tbe seeming moral confusion. Philosophy 
engages to malce this plain, and to fulfil her fonher promise to the 
full.— Ch. II. Accordingly, (a) she first expounds the paradox that the 
good alone have power, the bad are altogether powerless.— Ch. Ill, 
(^) The righteous never lack their reward, nor the wicked their punish* 
enent. Ch. IV. (e) The wicked are more unhappy when th^ accom* 
plisK their desires than when they fail to attaip them, (d) evildoers 
are more fortijhate when they expiate their crimes by suffering punish¬ 
ment than when they escape unpunished, (a) The wrong.doer is more 
wretched than he who suffers injury.— Ch. V. Boethius still cannot 
understand why the distribution of happiness and misery ^ to the 
righteous and the wicked seems the result of chance. Philosophy 
replies that this only seems so because we do not understand the 
principles of God’s moral governance.— Oh. VL The distinction of 
Fate and Providence. The apparent moral confusion is due to our 
ignorance of the secret counsels of God’s providence. If we possessed 

* This sohrtss the second of the points left in doubt at the end of bk. 
L,cb. Vi. 

t“Plfis solves the third. No distinct account is given of the first, but an 
answer may be gadtered from the general argummtt of bks. il., UL, 
and hr. ' 
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the ’hey. we Aonld see bow all things are guided togeodi^*€lB. VIL 
Thus ell fortune is good fortune; for it either rewards* disdFUiies^ 
amendSi or punishes, and so is either useful or just. 

Book V. 

FREE WILL AND GOD'S FOREKNOWLEDGE. 

Summary. 

Oh. I. Boethius asks if there is really any such thing as chance. 
Philosophy answers, in conformity with Aristotle's definition (Phys. 
II. iv.), that chance is merely relative to human purpose, and that 
what seems fortuitous really depends on a more subUe form of causa* 

' tion.— Ch. II. Has man, then, any freedom, if the reign of law is thus 

absolute ? Freedom of choice, replies Philosophy, is a necessary 
attribute of reason. Man has a measure of freedom, though a less 
perfect freedom than divine natures.—C h. HI. But how can man's 
freedom be reconciled with God's absolute foreknowledge ? if God's 
foreknowledge be certain, it seems to exclude the possibility of man's 
free will. But if man has no freedom of choice, it follows that rewards 
and punishments are unjust as well as useless; that merit and demerit 
are mere names ; that God is the cause of men's wickednesses ; that 
prayer is meaningless.— 'Ch. IV. The explanation' is that man's 
reasoning faculties, are not adequate to the apprehension of the ways 
of God's foreknowledge. If we could know, as He knows, all that is 
most perplexing in this problem would be made plain. For knowledge 
depends not on the nature of the thing known, but on the faculty of 
the knower— Ch. V. Now, where our senses conflict with our reason, 
we defer the judgment of the lower faculty to the judgment of the 
higher. Our present perplexity arises from our viewing God's fore* 
knowledge from the standpoint of human reason. We must try and 
rise to the higher standpoint of God's immediate intuition.— Ch. VI. 
To understand this higher form of cognition, we must consider God’s 
nature. God is eternal. Eternity is more than mare everlasting 
duration. Accordingly, His knowledge surveys past and future in the 
timelessness of an eternal present. His foreseeing is seeing. Yet 
this foreseeing does not in itself impose necessity, any more than our 
seeing things happen makes their happening necessary. We may, 
however, if we iilease, distinguish two necessities—one absolute, the 
other conditional on knowledge. In this conditional sense alone do 
the things which God foresees necessarily come to pass. But this kind 
of necessity affects not the nature of things. It leaves the reality of 
free will unimpaired, and the evils feared do not ensue. Our<res« 
ponsibility is great, since all that we do is done in the sight oi allsee- 
ing Providence. ' 

Now, in the theory of the Government of the Universe, the 
nature of Good and of Evil, and the relation of man to the 
Deity, here set forth—a theory to the truth and sufficiency of 
which, it should be premised, Boethius repeatedly declares 
his adherence—, not merely is there not one word tnat can be 
regarded as affirming, either explicitly or by implication, the 
truth of Christianity, but there is, from first to last, no refer¬ 
ence, express or implied, to its doctrines. The evidence which 
the work affords of the state of the writer’s mind on the* 
subject, moreover, is far from being solely of this negative 
character. The theory of the origin and nature of evil, 
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whether physical or morale pot into the mooth of Thil(^p1^ 
and accepted by Boethius, Is positively ioconsisteot siNIth ^ 
doctrines of Christianity. As Mr. H. F. Stewart obsenrc^r 
**To the mind of BoethtuS| evil Is what it was to the mind of 
Plato, nothing but a shadow, and a semblance; for God, who 
can do all thing^ cannot do evil. How, then, can evil exist? 
Certainly experience teaches us that something which we call 
physical evil is present with us, but, far from being evil in 
reality. It is an instrument for good, and its infliction is the 
greatest benefit that can be conferred upon the wicked. Moral 
evil, however, presents a difficulty different in kind and in 
degree from physical evil, and the arguments advanced by 
Boethius to disprove its reality are somewhat feeble and 
comroon>place. Thus, he speaks of the victims of moral evil 
as non-existent, as mere moral corpses, not seeing that the 
power to strike dead or wither implies a certain lively vigour 
and reality. 

^'Although he seems to be so far.in accord with Christian 
doctrine that he looks upon moral evil af in no way limiting 
God's goodness, and on sin as the fruit of men’s own wilful 
disobedience and free choice, as a disease of the soul and 
nothing more, still be is very vague and doubtful on this point, 
and chooses rather to confess the wickedness of the majority 
of mankind, than to include, with Augustine, the whole world 
in one sweeping Condemnation. Indeed, he recognises the 
possibility of man’s attaining to perfection, and that without 
any assistance from divine grace. The notion of a world lost 
in sin and in need of a Redeemer is one that does not suggest 
itself to him at all.” 

The same may be said of Boethius’ copception of roan’s 
duty. It is, to quote the same writer again, to know himself 
in order that he may shortly become convinced of the utter 
.worthlessness of external goods. He must conquer Fate; 
hd npist free his soul from the fetters pf the body aod let it 
soar to Heaven on the wings with which' Philos(;i>hy will fit 
it, calling the while on God to help him in his effort to rise 
above the earth. 

“ This, then, is the ethic of Boethius,—^to seek the highest 
good in God, to lead a pure life, knowing that every movement 
and every.deed takes place in this eternal presence. 

The thought is noble, the words are not wanting in in* 
spiration; but no one surely will have the hardihood to 
maintain jhat either thought or expression are (sic) particu* 
larly Christian. A moment’s consideration of his doctrine of 
evi^ill bring this out into stronger relief. To it, as has been 
said above, he denies all real existence, and sopredodai 
the necessity of redemption for sinful man ; for »o brings 
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its own pnnisbnietit wiHi it and pasaion bas powwr to waalceB, 
bat not to destroy. Wiidredness is a sickness of the soul 
which should move our pity rather than oar Indignation.'* 

In the scheme of rewards and punishments laid doarh hy 
Boethius in Book IV, there is, perhaps, some appearance of 
conflict, but no indication of Christian belief. Thus, whto 
Boethius enquires of Philosophy whether she takes no acconnt 
of punishment of the soul after the death of the body, she 
replies; ** Nay, truly, great are these punishments, some of 
them inflicted, 1 Imagine, in severity of retribution, others in 
mercy of puriiication. But it is not my present purpose to 
speak of these.** On the other hand, a moment afterwards, 
we find Philosophy saying: But mark the ordinapce of 
eternal law. Hast thou fashion^ thy soul to the likeness of 
the better, thou hast no need of a judge to award the prize— 
by thine own act hast thou raised thyself in the scale of 
excellence; hast thou perverted thine affections to baser 
things, look not for punishment from one without thee—thine 
own act hath degraded thee and cast thee down.'* 

The reference to the “ mercy of purification ** has ^ b^» 
claimed by some of the champions of Boethius* Christianity 
as pointing to the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. But Mr. 
Stewart points out that it is anticipated by Plato in the Gorgias: 

** 'EUri SI ot fihf n ml Suniv SiS^rrts (nth 6wiy rc mai 

oSrot ot Sv Llatfui Aftapr^ftara apapTwaaf Sfuas SI Sif 
^1 SStnw yiyvertu avrw ^ mu irfioSc mu iif 

AtSou ov yAp Stoy rt SXKun i£uciai dvoAXarrctr^oi. 

Finally, it is clear that, while Boethius admits the Immor- 
tality of the aoyl, he rejects the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body. 

Mr. Stewart’s synthesis of the ethical, and, if it deserves 
the name, theological, system of the Consolation is, in short# 
thoroughly just. That system, he sajs, " may be su<y:indtly 
described sp Platonic, modified by Aristotelianism; and, as 
a Roman bf Boethius’ tastes and education could not be^ 
having an intimate knowledge of Cicero and Seneca, there is 
nothing surprising in the strong dash of Stoicism that tinges 
the whole. But while he often echoes the doctrines of Proclus 
and Plotinus, he studiously avoids anj attempt to Mend Christ 
with Plato, such as was made by Synestos, and the pseudo- 
Dyonysius in the fifth and sixth centurlea 
** We find him in strenuous opposition—notwithstanding all 
that Hildebrand has to say to the contrary—to the Christian^ 
theory of creation, and his Dualism is at least as appas^* 
fts Plato’s. We find him coquetting with the anti-CmristUn 
doctrine of the immortality of the world, and asstunlng a 
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. IKQiitloa «r$ih remd Id sin wfaicli is aKr9*Fdtegf|fli ^ 
untenable by a OhristiantbeologiaQ, find mm* with 
before his ejres, deriving cqnsolatioo, not from any bopm ^ 
a lesurrectioni of seeing God in this flesh, but firom the j^resent 
contempt of all earthly pain and ill which his divine lOistre^ 

* tlie perfect solace of wearied souls,' has taught him*** 

In estifnatiog the degree of weight to be attached to 
work as evidence of the inner religious convictions of Boethlns, 
we have to consider, not merely its contents, but the condltiooa 
under which it was written. It would be diiflcult, though not, 
it may be, impossible, to conceive of a sincere Christian, under 
any circumstances short of actual constraint, inditing such a 
wprk, not as an account of the conclusions of others, out as a 
confession of his own faith; and this Is plainly what Boethius 
does in the Cotuoiatio, in which there is hardlv a page^—to be 
guilty of an anachronism—without its * nvdh. But to us, at 
least, it is inconceivable that any sincere Christian, with the 
fear of a violent death before his eyes, and in the absence 
of all constraint, should not mefely*record such a confession 
of faith in his own hand, hot find in it an all-sufficient 
consolation. 

So strongly has this been felt by the majority of the cham* 
pfons of Boethius’ Christianity, that, while one of them has 
gone so far as to reject the authenticity of the De Consolations^ 
several others have maintained that it is unfinished, and that 
the part we possess was intended to be nothing more than a 
prelude to a further book or books, in which the more effec¬ 
tual consolations of the Christian faith were to be contrasted 
with what had gone before. 

Apart from the fact that the internal evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the work is overwhelming, and that it was 
never questioned by the earlier writers, the first of these theories 
is open to the objection that, if the work is not genuine, it 
» must, from the nature of Its contents, have been a deliberate 
forgery, apd that, in view of the^ .fact that Boethius was 
generally reputed to be a Christian, it i^ difficult to believe 
that the author of such a forgery would have courted diSi* 
corofiture by fathering on him so obviously anti-Christian a 
work. The only motive, indeed, that could well be imagined 
for hfs adopting such a course would be a desire to discredit , 
Christianity, by making it appear that so illustrious and learned 
a man had declared against H, But the probability of any 
one with the qualifications which the Dt Comohitiono disclose 
being influenced by ^ch a motive at the time at which, if « 
J^ory, it must have been written, seems infinitesimal. As 
to the second theory, it Is ala^lutely incompatible, not oply 
with the whole tope ctf the wock* but with its structure; 
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The theory of Bear, that the De ConsotaHone is to be re¬ 
garded rather as a defence by Boethius of his life-long labours 
in the cause of philosophy, is ingenious, but seems equalW 
inconsistent with the tone of the work, in which the writer 
assent to the doctrines laid down is repeatedly affirmed. 

Still less can we accept. Mr. Stewart’s own view that the D$ 
Consolaiione is to be looked upon in the light of ** prolusions ” 
^as a diversion, in fact, from the melancholy of the writer’s state 
•—rather than as a serious composition. Referring, on the one 
hand, to the views of those who would cut the knot by reject¬ 
ing the authority of the Tractates, and, on the other, to those 
who regard the De Consolaiione as a declaration of the writer’s 
withdrawal from Christianity, he says: There seems to *cne 
to be an alternative explanation at once simpler and more in 
accord with common experience. The ' Consolation' is in¬ 
tensely artificial. Every page of it smells of the lamp. The 
verses in it have the smoothness and polish of marble, but 
they have also its coldness. Here is nothing that suggests a 
heart beating itself ouf against the bars of its prison. The 
prose, though it sometimes rises to a certain height of passion, 
often stiffens into the* dull formality of a logical treatise. So, 
too, many of the themes elaborated, the tricks of fortune, the 
misery of the wicked, and the like, are hardly of a kind to 
lead one to look on the work as a definite statement of ulti¬ 
mate religious convictions. There is really little depth of 
argument in the earlier books, and the later ones are in the 
main rather speculative than devout. 

** Bearing all this in mind, let us now see what Boethius 
was doing when philosophy entered to him. He was writing 
poetry to pass the time and ease his pain. This, to my think- 
ing, gives the clue to the motive of the * Consolation.’ The 
gloom and silence of the dungeon, the terrible consciousness 
of desertion by his friends, the enforced idleness, would have 
driven any ordinary man mad, much more one of Boethyjs’* 
vast mental activity and insatiate appetite for worla He tries 
verse-writing, but finds that it does him more harm than good, 
leaving him exhausted and unstrung; his present excited 
mood is not the one for theology; a philosophical dialogue 
with occasional interludes of song shall be his diversion, and 
help him to bear the ghastly companionship of h^ own 
thoughts. Whenever his bitterness overmasters him and he is 
giving way to the sense of bis wrongs, he can call in a phy¬ 
sician who will enable him to pause and look dispassionately 
on ^e uncertainty of human wishes and his miserable state; 
who will brace his faculties, and perhaps recover for hif»»* 
something of his ancient skill in reasoning,” 

Our objection to this view is two-fold. First, it is exceed- 
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in^ly difficult to believe that a sincere Chdatiao woul^ finil 
such a mode of whiling away his prison hours recoofiilei^le 
with his conscience. In the second place we difiW enmbail* 
^lly from Mr. Stewart's estimate of the degree of ^ling 
displayed in the jPs CimsotaHom, It seems to us thati far from 
being cold as marble, the verses, in spite of their smoothness* 
are not at all devoid of passion* while the prosCf though* 
from the nature of the subject, it is often dull and formal* 
abounds in evidence of deep feeling. The tone is certainly 
nowhere that of a man who is trifling with the truth for the 
sake of beguiling hours any of which may be his last. 

Before we state our own conclusion, a word must be said 
regarding the Tractates and their contents. First, as to the 
question of their authenticity. Though the external evidence 
on the point is by no means conclusive, we see no valid reason 
for a^oiutely rejecting that of any but the Dr FtVfr, and no 
serious reason for doubting that of any of the remaining four, 
except but the Book against Eutyches and Nestorius. 

It seems to us, to begin with, that the internal evidence 
a common authorship of the De Consolatione and at least 
three of the Tractates, the De Trinitate and the two letters to 
John the Deacon, which are all clearly by the same hand— 
is overwhelming. Not only, in spite of certain peculiarities, 
does the style of the Tractates,,resemble that of the*Oon- 
solation * in most important points, but "what is more conclu¬ 
sive, the mode of thought, which is in some respects distinc¬ 
tive, is the same in all four works. A noteworthy instance 
of the latter feature is the writer’s treatment of the nature of 
eternity as an attribute of Deity in Lib. V, Cap. 6 of the * Vt 
Consolatione* and Cap. IV of the De Trinitate. '*God," 
says Boethius, in the former work, eternal; in this 
judgment all rational beings agree. Let us, then, consider 
what eternity is. For this word carries with it a revelation 
• alike of the Divine nature and of the Divine knowledge, 
NSw, ete^iity is the possession of endless life whole and 
perfect at a single moment. Whaf this is, becomes more 
clear and manifest from a comparison with things tem¬ 
poral. For whatever lives in time is a present proceeding 
from the past to tlie future, and there is nothing set in 
time which can embrace the whole space of its life toge¬ 
ther. ^o-morrow's state it grasps not yet, while it hat 
already lost yesterday's; nay even in the life of to-day ye 
live no longer than one brief transitory moment. Whatever* 
tberefofe, is subject to the condition of time, although* at 
.Aristotle deemed of the world, it never have either beginning 
or end, and its life be stretched to the whole extent of timcA 
infinity* it yet is not such as rightly to be thought'etemaL 
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For !t doei not Include and embrace the whole space of indnite 
life at once» but has no present hold on j^lngs to come, not 
yet accomplished. Accordingly, that which includes and 
possesses the whole fulness of unending life at once, from 
which nothing future is absent, from which nothing past has 
escaped, this is rightly called eternal; this must of necessity 
be ever present to itself in full self-possession, and hold the 
infinity of movable time in an abiding present. Wherefore 
they deem not rightly who imagine that on Plato’s principles 
the created world is made co-eternal with the Creator, because 
they are told that he believed the world to have had no 
beginning in time, and to be destined never to come to an 
end. For it is one thing for existence to be endlessly pyro- 
longed, which was what Plato ascribed to the world, another 
for the whole of an endless life to be embraced in the present, 
which is manifestly a property peculiar to the Divine mind* 
Nor need God appear earlier in mere duration of time to 
created things, but only prior in the unique simplicity of His 
Rature. For the infinite progression of things in time copies 
this immediate existence in the present of the changeless 
life, and when it cannot succeed in equalling it, declines from 
movelessness into motion, and falls away from the simplicity 
of a perpetual present to the infinite duration of the future 
and the past; and sqice it cannot possess the whole fulness 
of its life together, for the very reason that in a manner it 
never ceases to be, it seems, up to a certain point, to rival that 
which it cannot complete and express by attaching itself 
indifferently to any present moment of time, however swift 
and brief; and since this bears some resemblance to that ever- 
abiding present, it bestows on everything to which it is assigned 
the semblance of existence. But since it cannot abide, it 
hurries along the infinite path of time, and the result has been 
that it continues by ceaseless movement the life the complete- 
neps of which it could not embrace while it stood still. So^ if ^ 
we are minded to give things their right names, we -hall follow 
Plato in saying that God indeed is eternal, but the world ever¬ 
lasting. 

Precisely the same idea is repeated in the Dr Trinitatty 
the writer of which, to quote Mr. Stewart's analysis, argues; 

** Time and Place are not real attributes, and cannot be 
predicated of God at ail. Whereas we can say of a mao 
that he came yesterday, of God we must declare that He is, 
and is always. The former is an accidental predicate ; the 
latter signifies existence in the past, in the present and ‘in the 
ftiture. This is equally aj^licable, so say the philosophers^ • 
to the stars and other immortal bodies. But in connexion with' 
God this * always' expresses a present quite different from the 
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* now * of temporal things, i^rtUy time is iSeeHnif cmf ^ ms* 
during for a little while ; divine eternity is permaneilt 
immoveable. So, too, the category of place is no reil^Btl^ 
bute. True, we can say of a man that he Is in the 
but that is an accidental and not a real attribute, fike * white ^ 
or ' long.* Now God is not in any place, but alt places am 
present to Him. The other accidentals do not concern Hint 
In any way.” 

In the case of the Book against Eutyches and Nestoriui 
the internal evidence of a common authorship with the JDiS 
Consolatiinn is much less strong. Indeed, not only the tonej 
but, in many respects the style, of this Tractate contrasts' 
sbfrply with that of the other Tractates and the ' Consolation.* 

The only external evidence to Be^hius* authorship of this 
work that possesses any claim to be regarded as contemporary 
is the Awcdoton Holderu This would be conclusive if the 
curious fragment so called could be attributed with any tot- 
tainty to Cassiodorus. So far, howevpr, from holding, with 
Usener,that the Anecdoton is conclusive, we cannot, for reasons 
into which it is impossible to enter here, go even so far as 
Mr. Stewart and think that it possesses great value as con<* 
tributing evidence.’* On the contrary, the language of the 
fragment seems to us absolutely cor«clusive against its being; 
the composition of Cassiodorus at all, or its having been 
written, as Usener would have us believe, about 522 A. D., 
a date at which the author of it could not possibly have 
written of either Symmachus or Boethius, as he does of both, 
in the past perfect tense, vid, ** Boethius dignitatibus 
summis ezcelluit, utrdque linguft peritissimus orator /uit” for 
both were still alive. • 

On the whole we think the authorship of this Tractate 
must be considered doubtful. 

^ As to the matter of the Tractates, a very brief descriptioii 
wiH suffice. The Ve Trinitair ** is, in substance, a refutation 
of the Ariaft heresy, and a defence of what, in the first Chapter, 
the writer states to be the Catholic Faith on the Holy Trinity, 
vie.t that the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God; so that father, Son and Holy Ghost are one 
God and not three Gods.*' The defence consists in showing 
that the dogma is compatible with reason and with the Aria* 
totelian logic. 

In the letter to John the Deacon on the qnestion Utnim 
Pater et Filiua, et Spiritus Sanctus de Divinitate substantialHer 
^prsediceotur/* the writer adheres strictly to the lines of 
*St Augustine. His argument, as summarised by StewnrfI 
is : ** No one will deny that Father, Son, and Ho^ 
takes sepasately, are sutoUnces; but if we lake t&bm 
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three together, we get not three substances, but one. ^ This 
unity of the Divine Substance cannot be split up or divided 
in any way. Now it is not the onion of three parts making 
up a whole, it is simply one. Everything that can be affirmed 
substantially of the Divinity as a whole may be affirmed of 
each of the persons composing that Divinity— e^„ the pre¬ 
dicate God. Now this predicate is a substantial predicate, and 
BO are those others of truth, justice, incommutability, wisdom, 
goodness, power and all such as can be applied to each of the 
persons separately. Those predicates, on the other hand, 
which can be affirmed of the individual persons but not of the 
Collective Divinity, cannot be called sustantial (e.g,t the term 
Father cannot be affirmed of the Son nor of the Holy Ghost, 
and so mutatis mutandis). They are rather relative terms; for 
the Father most be some one's father, the son some one’s son, 
and the Holy Spirit some one’s spirit. Similarly, the Trinity 
cannot be substantially predicated of the three persons, for 
neither Father nor Son nor Holy Ghost is Trinity, but the 
Trinity consists in the diversity of the persons, the Unity in the 
simplicity of the substance, and a term which takes its origin 
from persons cannot be applied to substance. Wherefore 
Father, Son, Holy Ghost, Trinity, are terms which can only be 
affirmed relatively of God." 

The writer concludes, it should be added, with the following 
curious request : “ I pray you let me know if all this be in 
keeping with the Faith ; or, if you happen to hold a different 
view on any point, consider my words yet closer, and where 
you can maki faith join hands with reason^ 

The letter on the essential goodness of substances is an 
attempt to prove, on " mathematical" lines, that all substances 
are good, not by essence, but by virtue of existence. Of the 
argument all that need be said is that there Is nothing in it 
which bears upon the question of the writer’s religion, the^ 
premises on which he relies being compatible with either 
answer to that question. 

The Liber Contra Eutychen et Nestorium,*' as the title 
implies, is an attempt to prove the truth of the Catholic dogma 
that Christ combined two natures in one person, as against 
the view, on the one hand, of the Nestorians, which ascribed 
to Him two persons as well as two natures, and, on the other 
hand, of the monophysitic heresy of Eutyches, who ascribed 
to Him one nature only in one person. 

Regarding the Tractate De Trinitate and ,the letter on a 
cognate subject, it Is to be observed that there is nothing in 
them that can be said to amount to a confession of the writer’s* 
^^lief as to the actual facts. They are merely attempts to prove 
that the Catholic view is coosisteot with reason. The doubtful 
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Book against Entycbes and Hestorins, on ttie othef haad^. 
goes considerably further than this, and certainly Implies, if H 
does not expressly ajfBrni, the writer's belief in the tsuth d 
the Catholic view of the nature of Christ. 

The conclusion to ^which the whole of the evidence, taken 
together, then, seems to us to point is that, at the time when 
the De Consolatione was written, Boethius was certainly not 
a Christian, while at the time when he wrote the Tractates 
he was something more than a mere professing, and some¬ 
thing less than a thoroughly convinced, Christian. As far as 
he had made up his mind on the subject, it is only reasonable 
to infer from the Tractates that he was a believer in the truths 
of Christianity; but, even if the belief was not consciously 
provisional, he had not thoroughly made up his mind, and 
was hovering on the brink of unbelief. Kis perpetual appeals 
to reason, and not to revelation or authority, as the final 
arbiter, alone seems to show this. In such a view of his posi¬ 
tion at the earlier date, there is surely nothing improbable, or 
opposed to experience ; on the contrary, it appears to us to be 
what might naturally be expected to be the position of a 
man Boethius' temperament, tastes and intellectual bent. 
Immemed in the study of Greek philosophy, of which be was 
an ardent admirer; passionately given to logical hair-splitting, 
and metaphysical speculation, yet a candid seeker after truth, 
stability of opinion, in a matter so largely dependent on faith 
as the truth of Christian dogma, was hardly to be expected 
from him. The characteristic appeal to John the Deacon 
already quoted : '' Where you can, make faith join hands with 
reason,'* is expressive of the feelings of a man who, whether 
he knew it or not, was already within sigh| of the parting of 
the ways. 

We do not know the exact dates of the composition of the 
several Tractates ; but it is certain that they must, one and 
«ll, have been written some years before the De Consolatione. 
We do not know for how long a time before the composition 
of the De ^nsoiatione in his prison at Pavia, the state of 
Boethius’ belief had been that which it discloses. So far from 
there being any such difficulty as Mr. Stewart finds in account¬ 
ing for the change of front which Boethius must have made 
in the interval if the Dt. Consotatione is accepted as a serious 
confesston of faith, it seems to us that such a change of front 
might natural ly have been looked for, by any one who knew 
the man and his pursuits, at any moment during that period. 

In fihe, the question ** what was the religion of Boethius," 
• is meaningless in this unconditioned form. It ^%ht as 
reasonably be asked, what was the religion of Rome, or of John 
Henry Newmao. The known facts really raise, "not one 
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question, but two questions*—What was the religion of BoBthios 
when he composed the Tractates ? and, What was the religion 
of Boethius when be composed the De Consolatione 7 If the 
answers to these two questions differ, the &ct is not surpris¬ 
ing. Between the one date and the other much happened to 
B^thius. Nothing is more natural than that bis belief regard¬ 
ing the truth of Christianity should alto have changed. 


Art. Xf.--SATARA. 

T his historic city around which cluster the royal traditi*' 
ons of the Mahratta race, the stronghold of Shivafi 
Mabaraj and his descendants, the capital of Maharasthra for 
a short while, and then yielding to Poona to become the prison 
of its Rajas, this city of Sattira is situated in the heart of the 
Southern Mahratta country, amid the most pleasant surround* 
ings, high hills on every side, and the fertile valleys of several 
rivers, among them the sacred Krishna, in the green plain 
bet«^en. It is reached by the new railway whose station near 
the village of Padali is ten miles from it, like most of its 
stations, the line having been laid as if purposely to avoid large 
centres of population like Wai, Satara, Karad, and others. 
Nor does the fault cease with the original construction ; its ad¬ 
ministration is on a par with the wisdom of fighting shy of 
towns, and it is the least energetic and enterprising of railways 
in the country. 

Those who really want to enjoy the beauties of this 
wild romantic country should give up the railway altogether 
and travel by the well kept roads. Nothing is so enjoyable 
as a ride or drive from Poona to Wai, or from Mahableshwar 
to Satara. We all know Mr. Ruskin’s views about railway 
travelling, and to those to whom time is not the all-important 
factor, but have leisure to look about them, they do nut appear 
so eccentric after all. There are many indignant passages 
in it, but we can recall just now only one. ** In the olden 
days of travelling, now to return no moro, in which distance 
could not be vanquished without toil, but in which that toil was 
rewarded, partly by the ^wer of deliberate survey of the coun¬ 
tries through which the Journey’ lay, and partly by the happi¬ 
ness pf the evening hours, when from the top of the last hill he 
had surnsottifted, the traveller beheld.the quiet village where 
he was to rest, scattered among the meadows besides its val¬ 
ley stream; or, from the long hoped for turn in the dusty 
perspective of the causeway, saw for the first time the towers 
of some fallen city, faint in the rays of the sunset—hours of 
peaceful and thoughtful pleasure, for which the rush of the 
arrival in the railway station is perhaps not always or to all 
men an equivalent,—^in those days, when there was something 
more to be anticipated and remembered in the first aspect of 
each successive halting-place than a new arrangement of glass 
nSofing and iron gi^er. . . Remembering this and 
hoping to enjoy leisurely the natural scenery of country, 
we d^ermiiied to reach Satara by road from MababteslU 
VOL, CViu ] ag 
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war. Tl^egodown the southern spur of the hill betwem jBa- w 
hington and Kate*s Points, with the ever-diminishing hill side 
on our right, the valley of the Yenna on our left, and beyond 
It the Hatgegad-Arle range to the east. At Kelgar, twelve 
- miles from Frere Hall, Malcompett, we finish the defcedt 
of Mahableshwar, and, proceeding along a beautifuL undukt* 
ing plain to Medha, crossing several rivulets and two riveti, 
the iCulshi and Yenna, we arrive midway. Thence the road 
wings to Kenjal and Kanher, and, climbing the khiind between 
the hills of Mehruling and Yavteshwar, enters the^atara plathii 
The groves of the city and the high fort overshadowing it beo 
come plainly visible, and are reached in a short time*. .The 
road from Wai and Poona strikes Into our road a couple of 
miles from the city. 

This journey of thirty-three miles is accomplished in about 
five hours, and is well worth taking, if for nothing else, at least 
for the picturesque views of the hills to be obtained at every 
turn. Travelling along this wild, mountainous country has 
always roost forcibly made me ask the question*—where are the 
poets that such an environment should produce.? For here,:if 
anywhere, should the poetic faculty abound, and we can well 
say. 

Maharashtra wild 
Meet nurse for a poetic child. 

There were some good poets here formerly, Tookarara 
and Namdev especially. But where are their descendants now.? 
Their mantle is fluttering in the air covering no one’s shoulders. 
Is it true that the progress of civilization is killing poetry ? 
Or, perhapsi is it politics that has driven poetry, history,. and 
many other things from the mind of the noble Maharatta race. 

The city of Satara is nestled on the slopes of the Ajimtara 
and Yavteshwar hills on the south and west, which sides. am 
thus defended and commanded by them. The latter is. .1,100 
fimt above the plain, with a flat plateau which could very w^ Be 
fortified, but has never been. The former htll L the famous^ 
Satara fort called Ajimtara after Aurangzib’s son, who took it 
In hfOOf It is 1,200 feet above the plain and about 3,300 above, 
the sea. it is also flat and triangular in shape, the sideJseing. 
steep and nigged. It is one of the most famous and oldest oi> 
the,Deccan forts having been built in .1190 by the Kolhapove 
Sllham Chief, Bhqj ix. Later it came into the possession; of 
tbe Bahmani Kings, who rebuilt it. After their foil it <passeih 
Kingdom of Bijapur, whose state prison it was^fda a long* 
tfioe, 'One of its prisoners was, the .famous.Chand .Bihi, widows 
of Ajdilshffo I, who was falsely .accused by the Minister 

t Khim '.end sent here for a while. Those who have rcful^ 
Taylor’s **.A Noble .{^een,’* Imow well 4be her;^. 
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asMi am^atically mtiilly' exftloitc 4sf 

who well deserves a iiionogra|>lt in EngUsti. . 

\tat years of the Bijapor Kingdom Satsra was taken 
new pnwer of Shivaji, then just risen, in 16/3. When Anrang:^> 
zib determined to crush the Mahrattas, he strained every natvn^. 
to take Satara and besieged it in great force in 1700. . 
a desperate attack and prolonged resistance it surrendered 
Azam Tara, Aurangzib*s son, after whom it was called, Buti 
it fell again into the hands of the Mahrattas • six years later.. 
It Sras the seat of Shavaji's descendants, who reigned here\ 
nominally, while the Peishwa was the real ruler at Pc^na,. It» 
wai taken by the English In 1818, on the general downfall eC^ 
the Alahratta power after the battles ofKirkee and. Ashtf., 
The old Raja was set up again, but his line came to an end 
thirty years later in default of an heir, and the dominions. 
lapsed to the Paramount Power. , 

The top of the fort commands a splendid panorama of the 
whole country around, and exceeds in grandeur and beauty 
the views from many other hill tops in these parts. From'; 
the western bastion appears the high range of the Bamnoli** 
Gheradategad Hills, which runs parallel to the main line of the> 
Sahyadris, with the Koyna flowing between. Near to us and; 
a little lower are the Keivali-Sonpur hills, whose most mark* 
ed peak is the Fort of Parli, or Sajjangad. In the north-west 
comer, on a low ridge which fo|rms the connecting spur be* 
tween this fort and the Yavteshwar Hill, is the green knoll of. 
the Bazar, Pendachi Satvai, the temple of a godess, underneath 
which is excavated a tunnel, or Bogde, as it is locally called,! 
through which is led the great Kolhapore road, from the wesr, 
tern end of the town. Lower than the Bamgoli Range are the^ 
Kumtl hills, at whose foot is the traditional site of old Satara^ 
which seems to have vanished entirely without leaving any 
trace behind, and nearer Yavteshwar the slopes of Parli, on^ 
wtfbs^ triangular summit is the famous house and tomb, clearly^ 
discernible through a glass from here, of Ramdas Swami, the 
renowned and saintly preceptor of Shivaji, of whom we shall 
speak on another occasion. Between these high hills an4„> 
^tara is the beautiful and fertile valley of the U.rmodi, .whicl4:«' 
rising at Kas and after running a short course of 20 miles w«K^. 
meets thss Krishna at Koparda. This valley is green wil^ 
vegetation and studded with several villages, which appear : 
this height as thick groves. The most famous of 
Shahapur,,almOBt in the centre of this green plain, cidled;,eltii;^ 
i^Eatn Shah, the son of Auraogzeb, whose army was eneampi^4^ 
here In the grea^ siege of 1,700. To the right, iti the.^ 

.^ween . Parii and Sattai, are the villages of |akbi^pPk\' 
Dabbhewndf, and Sendra Vecblo} while to 
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Kitnitf, are Aeangaon, Pillarri, and Karandi, aU adding to tlie 
beauty the scenery by their picturesque green appearance. 
From the southern bastion slopes away the spur of Mala! to 
the opTOsite hills of Pateshwar, and on the crest of their edge 
is the KaroK Khindover, which passes the road to Kolhapore 
from the eastern end of the town, meeting the western road 
a little further, at Sangaon, In the hills of Pateshwar, appear¬ 
ing in front from here, are some of the oldest Buddhist 
caves in this part of the country; whilst below, in the plain, 
are the villages of Atit and Pal. Behind Pateshwar, in the 
distance/appear the famous fortresses of Machhindragad, and 
Vasantgad, rearing their conical heads against the southern 
horizon. 

From the eastern side are seen the distant Mahadeo Hills, 
and a little nearer, their two large fortified peaks of Mahiman- 
gad and Vardangad, which form a prominent feature, looming 
large on the horizon. Between these hills and Satara, flows 
the sacred Krishna, which receives on its left the Yenna, flow¬ 
ing from Mahablesbwar, at the hallowed spot of Sangam 
Mahuli, beautified by several exquisite temples, and ghauts, 
visible from here. Over the Krishna, at Mahuli, passes the 
thick green line of the road to Pandarpoor. The valley and 
plain of the Krishna is also fertile and well-wooded, and sever¬ 
al of its towns and villages can be seen from here—notably 
Koregaon, Rahimatpoor, and Targaon, all on the railway line. 
From the northern bastion we have a birds-eye view ot the 
whole city, which lies at our feet, nestled among trees and form¬ 
ing a vast grove. The various streets running paralled to one 
another, can be easily distinguished, especially the Pratapganj 
Peth, running froiq north to .south, and Rhavani Peth from east 
to west. To the left, in the north-west corner, is the neighbour¬ 
ing and sister hill of Yavteshwar, with its fiat top, and the 
pointed peak of Sambharwada. Next to it is the bill of Merul- 
ing, between which and Yavteshwar passes the road to Medha, 
Kelgar, and Mahableshwar. At the foot of Yavteshwar, in the 
south, is the village of Mahajdra, while on the north ‘is the 
village of Karanja, the site of Aurangzib’s camp during the 
siege of 1,700, when his son was encamped on the west at 
Shafaapur, as stated above. Here, too, the scene is bounded by a 
fange of hills, not so high as the others, standing against the 
oordiern horiz<m, in the valley on the other side of which fiows 
tile Yenna past BamnoH. The plain between these hills and 
tiie dty Is not so green and fertile as the valley of the Krishna 
to tTO east, or that of Urmodi to the west, nor are there so 
ttH^y villages. Through this plain passes me new Pooffa- 
road, which is carried on the top of the Nimb Khind, through 
the Yenoa vidl^, pastSurrool, to Waee and the countiy beyoi^. 
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and the valley of the Nfra. To the right, in the tiotth««|ll 
comer, are a group of bills of wbteh the most promitteilt are 
Ghandan, Vandan, and Jarondeshwar on either side, with l|ie 
fort of Nandgiri in the middle. In that part is seen the w' 
Poona-road, leading by the Salpi Pass through Jejuri god 
parallel to the new railway. This railway line can be dlscisni^ 
ed through a glass from here skirting the hills and forming 
a loop. Between Jarondeshwar and the green park of the 
Satara camp, is the road leading to Padli where is the 
Satara«road station. Thus the panorama on alt sides it complet* 
ed and we descend fiom the fort to the city. 

R. P. Karkaria, 



Art. XII.—the rajasthanik court ano 

PROGRESS IN KATHIAWAR. 


T he RAJASTHANIK court, which is now being abo¬ 
lished, has been so intimately connected with the 

g rogress and development of the Kathiawar Peninsula, that a 
rief reference to its origin and history wit) not be uninteresting 
at the present moment. This tribunal has played an import¬ 
ant part in the pacification of the numerous Kathiawar Native 
States, and has materially contributed towards introducing 
order * and respect for the Law, where anarchy and chaos 
formerly prevailed. In fact the period of its existence furnishes 
one of the most prominent landmarks in the history of the 
peaceful aud progressive administration of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula. 


The 187 Native States of this region constitute, as is known, 
a large Political Agency, which is one of the most important 
and responsible charges of the Bombay Government. Many 
of these Principalities are now in the fore-front of enlightened 
and well-governed Native States; matters were, however, 
very different when the British first made their appearance in 
Kathiawar in 1807, ^be requisition of some of its minor 
Chieftains, who claimed protection against the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. A veritable state of anarchy then prevailed. Crimes 
were committed with impunity, and fines at the very worst 
were the only penalties imposed. Both the Mahratta Peishwa 
of Poona and the.Gaekwar of Baroda collected the Revenue, 
and the latter periodically despatched an army, MULK-GlRl 
on tour round the country], collecting revenue and com¬ 
mitting devastations in default of payment. 

The various Rajput Chiefs who from time to tigiefiad 
established themselves, bestowed on their kinsman and depen¬ 
dants portions of land, which they had conquered. ^These 
itecame hereditary grants. Land-owners aggrandized them¬ 
selves at the expense of their neighbours ; and, when they felt 
sufficiently powerful they rendered themselves independent. 
Others were obliged to surrender portions of their oroperty to 
powerful Chieftains, who in return guaranteed them protection, 
innumerable divisions of property followed with the usual 
disputes and dissensions ; and the owners of such .lands were 
known as Gbassias —from Gras> signifying literally a mouth-* 
ful, and, in a more extended sense, landed possession oi ^he* 
ruling class. 

In 1807 the British Government was recognised by the 
Kathiawar Chie& as the Paramount Power; a^ the J^tisb 



Mhttfitfed’' tl^ ^ndeavoikred io intfodtice foa^ $Oft tit onm* 
Tliejr fijfced the tribute which the various faud-owndti bHq' IXI 
fUiy* Softie were reccHfiiised as independent chiefs* 
others were classed as dependent ; and this ariangement pfth' 
vails more or less to the present day. Moreover, the Gattkpnt df 
Baroda was induced to forego* sending an army to Katmwtf' 
for the purpose of collecting revenue. In tSfS tile Bi^istl 
Government assumed the collections of revenue* whitiiliadi 
hitherto been made for the Peishwa of Poona, who had finflly 
been overthrown on that date; and two ye«rs later the 
Qaekwar of Baroda agreed to allow the British authorities to 
coljjsct the tribute due to him and to make payment of ft 
bliti. 

Even after the British Government became the SuaeraiU 
power among the Kathiawar Princes, there was little or no 
improvement. General disorder prevailed. Whenever a laiui* 
owner felt himself aggrieved against his immediate chief* he 
would go into voluntary outlawry-’-BAHARVATIA, as it was 
styled, from Bahar^ outside, and vat^ a road, implying a 
person acting improperly. Such out-laws would commit all 
sorts of depredations on the pioperty of the subjects of 
the Chief against whom they were offended| and they would 
continue in their lawless couise until they were run to earth* or 
until their grievances had been settled. As for disputes about 
property, several primitive Oriental methods prevailed. If a 
debt was due, the creditor would make over a portion of the 
debt to some powerful chieftain, who would take practical 
measures for coercing the recalcitrant debtor. At other times 
a creditor would sit in dharna at the dpor of his debtor and 
vow to fast till his claim had been satisfied ; and in extreme 
leases would even starv * himself to death The debt, however. 
Would usually be satisfied before any such untoward result 
4iad been brought about, with the attendant odiuoi attaching 
to the debtor of having been the cause of his cr^itorY 
de^th. Another method of recovering debts was by meaUt 
'of iraga^ or self-wounding. A man of high-caste would mal^ 
himself responsible for a debtor meeting his liabiUtiet-^lb 
‘fhet the latter Would not as a rule be entrusted with n 
loan unless some high-caste man guaranteed its repayment* 
In case of default the guaranteeiug high-caste man woiil 4 
^threaten to wound or even to kill himself; and 
‘debtor would pay tip rather than incur the spiritual oppm^ 
brlum of having caused injury to a high-caste man* Yet 
* Another favonrite method of compelling re-payment of debts 
waii known as Jhansa^ This plan involved the dAspatcb ol 
'k tiireatenhig letter to the defaulting debtor, tdenacing htm 
with the burning of his crops and property, if did not ttkkb 
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payment—^od the commioat^r epistle woiiht fiatAU)r he 
attached to the door of the amending debtor. There were 
several other methods employed for coercing debtors^ ediidb 
were more or less equally crude. 

As for criminal justice there was practically none. Peo^e 
were at times arbitrarily cast ii||f;p prison; and it would appear 
that, during the famine of 1812, two unfortunate men^ were 
sentenced to death and executed, for having killed their cows 
and eaten them, in order to satisfy their hunger; fines however 
were the chief penalties imposed. In 1831 a Chief Criminal 
Court was established under the auspices of the British Goversf* 
ment. A political Officer presided over the deliberations of 
this tribunal and was assisted by some Native Chiefs, who 
acted both as assessors and fellow judges. A great deal of 
good was effected by this Court; but the general confusion in 
civil matters continued. People would flock to the British 
Political Agent for redress of their grievances-—real or 
supposed ; and his caipp* while on circuit, would always be 
besieged by a horde of would be litigants. 

At last this stateof affairs became so intolerable, that the 
Bombay Government determined to put a stop to it by introducing 
some sort of political classification of the chiefs and defining 
their powers. The 187 States of Kathiawar were accordingly, in 
1863, arranged in seven classes, and their chieftains were given 
varying jurisdiction, the highest having full powers. 
Disputants about land were referred to their respective 
Chiefs ; but the results were most unsatisfactory; and the 
necessity for some special tribunal which could deal with these 
land-disputes, became apparent. In 1873, accordingly, the 
Rajasthanik Court was called into existence, in order to deal 
with these special forms of land disputes, which were so pro* 

. duettve of disorder and violence. This Court was constituted 
with the cpnsent of the various Chieftains concerned, who 
undertook to pay the cost of its up-keep. Representative of 
the principal local Native States sat in the Court, which was 
presided over by a British Officer; and dispute between the 
Chiefs, and Grassias of various sorts were decided by it. A 
survey of the various Grassias Estates in dispute was under* 
taken under the direction of the Rajasthanik Court; and final 
Awards were given as betwen the Chiefs on the one hand and 
^ grassias on the other, every species of obligation on both 
aides being considered. Aggrieved parties now began to look 
to Rajasthanik Court for the settlement of their claims,'and did 
not, as of yore, take the law into their own hands, and resort* 
to the violence and lawlessness,—and thus order was eventually 
intr^uced into the land administration of the Katiiiawar 
Reninaulak 



AHD ntOOltm nr KATtlUWi^lt j((| 

The Rijasthanik Cdmt ww originally eoanitiitad ftirtfli 
period of three yean; but, on the eipiry oi thiiterm In 
the existence of the trihonal was prolonged Ibr a fartlwr pertoo 
of five yean, at the express desire of the Chiefo and others 
eoncemed* On the expiry of this extension in tSSi It was 
decided to give the Coait another lease of life till 1884; and 
ever slnoe It has been found necessary to continue the operations 
of the tribunal. Latterly its existence has been prolonged 
from jnar to year; but as the object for which It was creaMi 
baa now been practically fulfilledt Its career is being dedaiteiy 
closed. 



evolving peace and order in the Kathiawar Peninsula. It has 
proved beneficial both to the local chieftains and to the 
Gratsias $ and has so much improved their mutual relatiotti 
that» instead of being at feud with each other, as they formerly 
were, they live on terms of comparative amity; so much sOi 
that some of the Chiefs have even opened schools for the 
special benefit of the GrasHas, whom but a short while ago 
they regarded as their natural opponents in matters relating 
to land claims. Under these circumstances the Rajasthanlk 
Court may well be considered to have been a veritable l^n, and 
services it has rendered will long be remembered in the Kathia* 
war Peninsula. 
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^ S fit a general poHtTcs are concerned, tne tnost^ote^ 

(i, worthy feature of the period' covered by Oui' pitieiitf 

.crospect is the marked improvement that appears td hav^ 
Uiken place in international relations. The significance of thii 
apparent improvement, top, is the greater, that it has manifested 
itself,' nbt ’ in the mere absence of occasions of-dispute, but in« 
the composition of difference^ some of them sufficiently gravej 
that had actually arisen. Coming so soon after the Fashods 
incident,'it might have been expecied that the Muscat imbrogltd 
would have foufid France in more than usually irritable mood* 
Not only, however, does she appear to have accepted the 
position, as finally interpreted by Lord Salisbury, with equani¬ 
mity, but she has seized the occasion to dwell with satisfactiori 
on the favourable progress*of the negotiations pending between 
the two Powers regarding their respective rights on the Upper 
Nile and elsewhere in Africa, ' Russia,. again; after renewing 
protest against the Newchang,railway loan and threatehingf 
the Chinese with all manner of pains and penalties, has sud¬ 
denly waived her objections to the contract, under circumstances 
that have not trcinspired. Hardly less significant is the 
acquiescence of France in the efforts that are being made by 
Italy to obtain a lease of Sunraun Bay from China ; while the 
German Emperor’s*'reception of Mr. Cecil Rhodes bears elo¬ 
quent testimony to the remaikablc change that has lately come 
over the Kaiser’s feelings towards England, a change which, no 
doubt, has something to do with the complacent attitude of the 
other Powers. The only note of discord is the breakdown of 
the Anglo-American Commission for the adjustment of matters 
in dispute between the two Powers in North America. But this, 
however disappointing in view of recent effusive professions, is 
of minor importance as far as the peace of the world is concern- 
ed. 

The actual upshot of the Muscat affair referred to above is 
involved in some obscurity, the French Government, through 
its Foreign Minister, declaring that England has apologised for 
action taken by her “ local agents" in excess of their instruc¬ 
tions, while Mr. Brodrick, in the House of Commons,, denies 
that the Government has expressed disapproval of the action 
of the British Agent. The facts of the case appear to be that, 
while, under the Treaty of 1891 with the Sultan of Oman, 
that ruler is debarred from alienating territory without the 
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llie cmisent of Eoglaod, Franco and England ^ain fostitoal^f 
bound by an earlier treaty to respect his independence* 
sequently, as long as the latter treaty is undenouncedi Eng* 
land has no rigtit to prevent him from permitting France to 
establish a coaling depdt in his territories, provided that tici 
portion of them is alienated for the purpose. The probability 
seems to be that, in the action taken at Muscat, the latter fact 
was overlooked, and that some sort of regret has been ex* 
pressed for the (mistake. But it appears >to be admitted that, 
whatever was done or left undone, the British Agent acted 
under instructions from the Foreign Office. 

^ The death of M. Faure, the President of the French Repubf 
lie, followed by the election of M. Loubet in his place, ^ seemed 
likely at one time to give rise to serious trouble in Paris 
where M. Loubet is suspected of being less strongly anti-Drey* 
fusite than his predecessor. Indeed, there were those who 
prophesied an attempt, supported by the army, to upset the 
existing rdgime. But. beyond certain hostile demonstrations of 
an altogether insignificant character, resulting in tlie arrest oi 
one or two firebrands, nothing untoward has happened ; the 
Government seems to be acting with firmness, and the excite* 
ment has quieted down Either the army is not yet ripe for a 
revolution, or it piefers to await the result of the Dreyfus 
revision, which, on the recommendation of the Couit of Enquiry 
appointed to enquire into M. Beaurepatre’s charges, and in spite 
of an unfavourable report of the Committee on the Bill brought 
in by the Government for the put pose, has been lemoved from 
the Criminal Section of the Court of Cassation to the united 
sections of the Court, Seeing that the Court of Enquiiy, in 
their report, completely vindicated the Ctiminal Section fiotil 
the suspicion cast by M Beaurepaire on their impartiality, 
this is generally legarded as an act of weakness on the part of 
the Government. There is a ceitaiii amount of reason foi; 
this feeling. At the same time, it must be remembered that 
the matter possesses another aspect,, vts., that the fact of the 
course adopted having been instigated by them, will make 
the more difficult for the Anti-Dieyfusites to challenge' the 
ultimate decision. Indeed, it seems open to question whether* 
fron^this point of view, they have not been guilty of a tactical 
blunder in agitating for the transfer of the case. 

The Americans in Manila are encounteiing a much morq 
obsUpate resistance than they anticipated, and fierce fighting 
still continues there, though the Fhiiippinos have appaiently 
been defeated with heavy loss on every occasion of importance* 
In the meantime the American Senate has passed a Iteso* 
Itttion to the effect that the United States has not annexed 
the Philippines, but will protect and govern the people ttU 
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they can govern themselves* when it will retire on such terms 
as may suit the interests of both countries. 

The last, it seems, has not jet been heard of t|jke Mahdi, who 
is said to be advancing upon Omdurman, from his retreat 
in Kordofan, with a considerable force. The Anglo-Egyptian 
authorities, howevei, seem to think the garrison there suffi* 
cient for the emergency, the impoitance of which has probably 
been exaggerated. 

In English politics the most important events have been a 
serious development of the agitation against ritualistic practices 
in the Church; the appointment of Sir Henry Ca in pbel 1 -Ban ner¬ 
mann to the leadeiship of the Liberal party, and the intro¬ 
duction of the London Government Bill by Mr. Balfour in 
the House of Commons. The geneial purpose of the London 
Government Bill is the division of the Metroplis without 
the City into a number of separate Municipalities with the 
control of purely local affairs, as distinguished from those 
of a more general naturd, which will continue to be managed 
by the London County Council, a change which will pro¬ 
bably be popular with the middle-classes. The Government 
has also introduced a Bill to catty out certain of the recom¬ 
mendations of the recent Committee on Money-lending. The 
main provisions of this Bill require that all professional money¬ 
lenders should be legistered, and that the terms of contracts 
between lenders and borrowers should be set out in writing; 
and empower the Court to go behind the contract aud relieve 
the borrower in all cases of unconscionable bargain in which 
th interest charged is not less than ten per cent, per annum. 
A professional money-lender is defined as any one who carries 
on the business of money-lending, or advertises or announces 
himself as carrying on that business, and who is not a pawn¬ 
broker, or banker, or other person, carrying on a commercial 
or general financial business in the course of wbicl^ he lendj 
money, a definition which seems to open so wide a door for 
evasion as to make it improbable that the Bill will produce 
much effect* 


A debate on the Calcutta Municipal Bill has taken place 
in the House of Commons on a motion of Mr. Roberts, which 
was ultimately withdrawn, expressing grave concern at the 
hitroduction of the Bill, and asking that its further considera¬ 
tion should be postponed pending investigation by a duly con¬ 
stituted Commission. In the coutse of the debate, Sir Henry 
Fowler spoke strongly against the Bill, denying that local 
government in Calcutta had failed, or that anything had been 
brought forward justifying the change proposed. Lord George 
Hamilton defended the Bill in a somewhat weak speech, but 
gave ao assurance that it would be viewed impartially by the 
.Wkeroy and the Secretary of State. 
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The Queen*s speech at the opening of ParHament wet toint* 
what leas colourless tlian usual, and ran as lollowa >-» 

** My relation with other Powers contitme to he friendly. 

** The expedition agatn^it the Dervishes, conducted whh brUlteM 
ability by Sir Herbert Kitchener and the oihcers serving ttiider him, 
has resulted in the fall of Omdiirman and complete sabjuaation of the 
territories which had been brought under the dominion of the KhaHAk 
1 am proud to acknowledge the distinguished btavery and condnct ef 
ihe British and Egyptian tioops, who have won this victory. My 
officers are engaged in conjunction with those of His Highness the 
Khedive in the establishment of order in the conquered provinces. 

** The Powers, who have been in the occupation of Crete, have dele* 
gated the authontv necessaiv for the Government of the island to His 
Roval Highness Prince George of Greece. The restoration of peace 
and order resulting from the establishment of His Royal Highness's 
Government has been gladly welcomed by the Cretans of both religiont. 

** His Impenal Majesty the Emperor of Russia has summoned a 
conference to constdei the uossibility of limiting the vast armaments 
which impose so heavy a burden on every nation, I have gladly sig* 
nified my willingness to take part in its deliberations. 

** r%. piofoiind impression has been creaied by the appalling crime 
which has robbed the people of Austria«Hungary of their beloved 
Empress. * 

A Conference at which my delegates were present was summoned 
at Rome to consider the dangers of anaichist conspiracy. Though 1 
was not able to concur m all ihe resolutions proposed at the Confetence 
some amendments in the present laws of the leolm upon this subject 
appear to be required, an^ will he submitted for youi consideration, 

“ Some of mv West Indian Colonies have been visited by a hurri* 
cane of extraordinary violence, causing loss of life and g>eat destruc* 
tion of houses and other prooertv The consequent distress of the 
pooler inhabitants was promptly relieved as far as possible by the 
strenuous exertions nf the local authorities, aided by contributions of 
money from other colonies and ftom the United Kingdom. 

** 1 have le lined with gie.ii satisfaction that the Parliament of the 
Cape of Good Hope has recognised the prinj;iple of common respon¬ 
sibility for the nav.tl defence of my Empire, by providing for a perma¬ 
nent annual contribution towards that object. 

** In paits of mv Indian Empire I grieve to say that plague still con¬ 
tinues, and though it has diminished in some districts previonely 
• affected, it has spread m fresh places in Southern and Northern Indiiu 
Unremtiting efforts continue to be made to relieve the sufferers from 
the disease, to check its spread in India, and to prevent its transmis¬ 
sion to other lands. I am glad to be abid to inform you that the 
harvests of the past year have been abundant, and that the trade and 
revenue of the country have recovered with a rapidity and complete¬ 
ness that has surpassed all expectation." 

Jhe Speech then announced the coming legislation in the Govmn- 
ment of London, secondary education, and other minor matters.** 

la the course of the debate that followed the usual motloii 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Brodrick made an important 
statement, to the effect that the agreement with Germany had 
greatly confirmed our friendly relations with that Power, and 
that Its object was to secure them in future from any po^ble 
conflict of opinion. 
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In India the most Important events of the period under 
review have been the change of Viceroys ; the recrudescence of 
the plague in almost every part of the country in which It had 
previously obtained a footing ; the further assassinatlona and 
attempted assassinations at Poona, resulting in the arrest and 
conviction of the remaining ringleaders of the gang of con« 
spiratora concerned in the murders of last year ; and the submis* 
Sion of the Annual Budget by Sir James Westland on the 2oth 
instant 

Lord Curzon’s reception In Calcutta, where he arrived on the 
3rd January, was marked by an enthusiasm which has certainly 
not been surpassed on any previous similar occasion. Of his 
policy it would be premature at present to speak; but, so far as 
can be gathered from his public utterances, which have produced 
a very favourable effect, especially upon the Native community, 
it promises, if events give him a fair chance, to be distinguishod 
at once by breadth and circumspection. His indefatigable 
activity is the marvel of all. 

Thc^Plague, sad to say, has broken out with renewed virulence 
hi Bombay, where the mortality from it has lately exceeded 
that of any period since its 6rst appearance there, and has 
assumed an epidemic form in Calcutta, where the number of 
ascertained cases has risen gradually in the course of the last 
five weeks to between twenty and thirty a day. In Kurrachee 
and the Punjab the recrudescence has been equally marked, and 
a severe epidemic of the disease has broken out at the Kolar 
Gold Mines in Mysore; but in the Madras Presidency its pro¬ 
gress seems, for the time being, to have been arrested. The 
, nf the disease in Bombay has signally falsified the belief 

n the busincj-^ 'ome persons that the third year would be see 
imself as carryin^Y the malady. This belief, it may, however, be 
.•n'Sft seem, so far as it has any foundation at alh to be 

based mainly on the experience of places in which the disease 
has raged vriUi such violence in the first or second year as to 
carry off a third or more of the population, under' which cir¬ 
cumstances it is not difficult to understand its dying out for 
lack of the right kind of pabulum. 

In Calcutta the attitude of the population has, this year, 
^been so far unexpectedly apathetic, following that of the 
^authorities, which, owing partly to the hopeless insufficiency—- 
numerically—of the special medical staflf, and partly, it may 
be,.|q dread of a repetition of last yeat’s experiences, seems to 
be^e of almost utter helplessness. 

The events in Poona furnish a startling illustration of the 
^ truth of the maxim, giim Deus vult ptrdert prius dementna. Or 
it may be that the culprits now under sentence of death or 
transportation deliberately preferred revenge to safely. 
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• .;XiraiMiifiicf|Mil. Act AmeiidftieQt.BiU, i wliidiiCcmtIviiiiSt 
the tj^cct. of jnuch.bittef agitation jitiioag the Hhidod ootlfr*^ 
fnuiut3(f i« jdll io the hands of the Select Committee. ' Ceitiii^ 
noncestions' heve bee^/ madie to native opinion in 
detail; but ^ it is junderstood that the L^$i Government H 
deterouiied to adhere to the principal features of the ineasttrttjF 
it ,tnuat, however, be obvious.to one who has followed 
discussion on the .Bill that, if the cardinal principle embodied 
In it IS maintained, as, in all probability, it will be,^ the con* 
stitution of the proposed General Committee must be materially 
modified if it t&. to command the approval of impartial 
critics. I 


a 


: business in the Imperial I..egislative Council has been 

xxiainly of a non<contrjitious ciiatacter.and incUtdes besides the 
passing'of the Indian Contract Act, the Arbitration Act, thd 
Court Fees Act, die Stamp Act, and other minor measares, 
^he introduction of an important Bill to empower the Govern* 
ment of India,to impose upon foreign sugar, in addition to the 
ordinary, tariff, a. duty equal to the amount of any bounty 
granted on it by a foreign nation. 

, . The Financial Stabemeut presented by Sir James Westland 
at to-day's Meeting of the Viceiegal Legislative Council 
is, .thanks to favourable seasons and iinpioved trade, a more 


than usually satisfactory document of its kind, the Revised 

Estimates for .the current ofhcial year workin^'ou) 

plus of Rx. 4,760,000, and the Budget Estimates for 1 

to a surplus of Rx. 3.930,000, the aggregate (ulM 

pluses, actual and anticipated, considerably exceeding^ 

aggregate of the two preceding deficits, due to 

and other calamities. The anticipated surplus 

year is, however, subject to a reduction of Raiding for a perm 

Government of India having made special grants, .tq ^ 

their resources, to the impoverished Local GovernmenU^ 

amounting to that figure. 

On the other hand, the anticipated surplus of the coming 
year is arrived at on the basis of an exchange of SS^d., 
which is a farthing under the average realised in the current 


year and is almost certain to be exceeded. Considerable 
improvements, even on the revised estimates of the current 
year, aro looked for in Opium and Railway receipts; but under 
most other heads the receipts of the coming year are taken 


below those of the current year, and a large sum—Rx. 560,000, 
—is provided for plague expenditure. 

The Famine Insurance Grant is again taken at Rx. 1,500,000 


Ind Rx. 8.822,700 is provided for railway construction, more 
than two crores of that amount, however, representing the 
unexpended balance of the sum allotted for the current year. 
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The large fom drawn by the SaereUry of State dmiM the 
carient year bar eiwbled him to fwy olT/'i,5oo,000o^teiii* 
porairy debt in Loodon ; and, out of a total reqairement of 
/t$,4^,ioo, he fMopotet to meet from his cash 

balances, leaving Ax7»ooo,ooo to be provided by the sale of 
Council Bills. No iMn is contemplated during thecoodng 
year, and no remission of taxation, the Goveaunent desiring first 
to cover the deficits of the past two years and to place itself 
in a strong position in view of the possible exigencies of 
currency reform. 

The Obituary for the period under review includes the uaMes 
of Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; Presldeat 
Faure; Princess Marie Louise of Bulgaria; Professor Kaott^wk; 
the Duke of Northumberland; Lieut. General Sir H. £• 


Weare, K. 0 . B.,- Sir James Mouatt, K. C. B., V. C.; Nubar 
i^sha; General Sir John Goidon, C.E; Brigade Surgeon 
ti^t»*Col. R. Pringle, M.D.; Mr. Thomas Spinks, Q.C; 
Earl Foulett; Professor Alleyne Nicholson; Admiral Sir 

J ohn Hay; Sir Francis Clare Ford, GX.E. G. C. 11 * G. ; 
fr. HenrylBates; General J. C. Brooke; Count vmi Caprivi $ 
Mr. William Laird; Major-General W. R, £. Alexander; 
Fran Joachim ; Major-General W. H. Smith; Lord Justice 
Chitty; Mr. Henry Jones, the Dramatist; Prince Charles 
Napoleon Bonaparte; Mrs. Marshman, widow of Mr.John 
Cl«uk Marrhtpnn C. S. I ; Sir George Bowen; Lieut.-General 
Pr Cv & Nairne, K. C* ^ ; Sir Louis Kershaw ; Licut.- 0 ol. 

F. H» MacGl^h^; Sir R. Lambert Playfair; Baton 
Render; Lord Hcrscliell $ Sir Douglas Galton, and Mr. A. 
bde Lditor of the Engliskmatu 
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"Uries &J Ivdian Chrisitan Lift, By SaMUKSL SATTHIANAk- 
DHAN, M A, L.L,M., and KASULA SaTTIHANADHAN, B.A« 
Madras; Srinivasa, Va».4ciachrtri & Co. 

O F the twelve storit's in this little volume six, we offt 
told, arc vvrttien bj, Snmnel Satthianadhan and six by 
his»wife. The rf.ider v not very far into the book 
without leanuno to disti!3g».!i‘'h between the two. The most 
stiikii>g feauj»e of thoisc wntten bv Kamala Satthtaitadhatl 
is the f'vidiMce of a |■^ai■;ewcl^lhy attempt at^ word-paipting 
whidt frtte wdt^rs, and in whjch she has* 

at time-, •■occ.e'.'dsd adfii-rably in conjuring up the scene of 
he: littl*; (‘rarna. The stones .'irc cxceodmc^lj slijjht and their 
is not aU\ riys opriareiit, o\v)..-y:j to the abstence, in 
'so-tv of l'*enj, of retributive jiisu'C'?. In IhKSU>tyofA Tetffp* 
r« .r iti'Jtf'ioce, the lyin^l and dcct-ii of the herome ate 
‘jasi’ed Ov'ci with a liyihtnesK which will probably seem 
hooking to the stern moralist. Ti'C Ivo^iish is, on the whole, 
eojatkably good. That ir should ne c;uife fee^ from .‘••olcdsms 
n*t li,ii ^.’.5 v\ fi'- n.>t to he cxpvc';'“d, An.'Opp On' Ltttci' 
woi ,*>; tJjf tm. ,,t‘ thv'. word ' ?;!rightvdji'jiii is not 
' be found in any Ft yli.:!' dktiut .vry au-d is a vuIgarLstn of 
evorst description. 


•f/:s of Knshrnira : l>-dng a of the Sanskrtla 

,Wotk-p of J.Mi'lrajx, ."‘hrivara and r f TraJ, abh.if ta and 
* jowi ■!. CHt'.NDl'.is Ddi.’i. iViotc'd L) S, K* 

o.’i/dv and pubinshed by the .K’d.h-;r, i^h^- 

I "'HLS voiuir.e fct*'tn's ll\e thud **r.d last of a series of trans* 
Uuiops', by Baooo Joyish C'hundcr Dot*, <T tht. leading 
fciskfit aiithotfties for tue histoiy of Krtshndr, Ntc tn.osfc iai- 
ortaot r#i »I* of them, the Rajatfirauyhd r.f KalCana, having 
XU dei'b. with in the tir«'t iwc vijlurn'-i. btnii work* 
hjch is a continuation of that of l'iajv"thl!dlla a«.o concludes 
ic present voluine, brings the history do /, oto the days qf 
koAT, v,'hctj Kashmir ceased tp be aj ’uclep'^ndent KmgdOfUs, 
•The trarsiation appears \o be well done : but an index 
nuld be a great improvement to the wuk, the analytical 
ule of coiitents whicn precedes the text giving no paging* 
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/ltdaism md Iddm, A Prize by Al^4W4Uit 
JEUbbi at Wfeabftden* Tnui$|ated froAi il^it Cemili 
Member of the LadieV Xxegfue in Aid of the* Delhi 
Madrai t The U. D* 0. P. 0* K, Prese, x8^* 



r IS fiezay is devoted to an exammalioo of the interci^ 
fng question whether and to what extent MuhamOKr 
In the Koraii» burrowed from Jewish sonreea. The anti' 
seU oot with snowing that theie were reasons why Mubtik 
efiad should iiave debited to borrow from Judaism ; that h« was 
in a jfK>ftition to be able so to borrow^ and that it was com¬ 
patible with his general to do so. He then goes on to 
4 }irow by <"0’mparis«m that he actually bonoved conceptsonSy^ 
views, doctrinaX moral, and legal, and stoiies The evidence, 
in mcHit cases, h of a kind which /would be conclusive enough 
if the supposition of derivation from old Arabian sources 
were excluded ; but, in the Absence of proof of this, it is 
far from convincing, Babbi Gciget himself sees this 
cnlty i but he appears to us to underrate its importance. He 


s^ys J— 

** In 1 he case of any single Itistance of borrowing, the proof ihot 
ihe passage tv renilv of Jewish origin musi rest on two grounds 
First, ti mast be shown to exist tn Judaism, and, to prove this, w 
have evciv isulity Serondly, m order to aitdn to ceriainty w 
must prove that it i» riall^ borroweo, r e , that it is not fminded o 
«n)thit)g in old Ar'^hiaO tradition, whith MuhtMimsd used Urv A 
* at a foundation, though he dispuied some points Then, again, * 
must show that n had tit origin in Judaism and not in Cbrituan 
ty. For the complete cisciHsion of the hisi two points it would ' 
necessMij to ntiu iwo iitatises simibtr lo ile one on which Is 
now engaj^ert, of which the respective suljects would be—(i) 
points of coot ict^etneen Isldm and the ancient indmon of 
At ah'', md points of coi tact between Isl&m and ChrtscUin 

and onl) III nWr was cou’d certainty on these points Jao atttdi# 
But tbeie iovestigauona woii4a, on the one hand, lead iks towferif d* 
from our pniticu'ar subject, and, the other, 'hey would rtgi 
a sntieh more ex«c* neitmetit than Could be cucn while ha%ab, 
our main «uh),ot. Then, too, th^y are made otineAssary by t 
means whtub we ose in each mdividuil case, and which wni 
fhoan to the dtHtient drviuons of the noth, ^ithatoa most pom 
Wacanwitbnot thrm too high oegiee erf picbabiluy, prset 

eatly suf&citait for all scieniific patpi'sea 

eannerf; »dtttff thnt Oic probability attained i 
«n»y but rstd tnabmcey, sufBctMit A>t alt scientific ^rpmtea 
laiduudt without «t thorough exatnindtiun of known Ai^blhd 
it m mtnt» dilBcuU to form my c&tiaidte of tbh 
trft wsftbhbiltfqBAna^fted. 

Jtkifr wftthW tutvtrthvfesz Adi of rntcmtliqif nidtituVy 
win iel{ icimr beru»al» 




T hX^t” tyrr-rftrr: iTfg? 
f!ir, f0M AifrMi^wms Oi? 

9^ctt«n )»« ftJv«t 1^ ft hiM 
ll $»0 ]^«i}cli K^i'oiuiinn. *1119 hero, wt>o $« 

tliji«f, juggler and fetielng eeooiSim i 

of the hour, Itas a careei;^ almost refA^^le itT' 
Ipfieved during tlwt siloi ngy periinl of FwtncH hHtuig^.' j 
y oof)tinu(tl)y dodging Death in sosne of the eiol^ Ibtiyii 
IM in^vogue, he ts tivice tiie means of saving § holtk l|i|itaii^>i 
■xKn the guiiiottfte^ and that by accident tuiutt than Irotn a^ 
aturai sympathy with the Arintoirats. Aithough he 
ever Jie brought to regard the practice of thieving m a proflgr ^ 
5ht, or to trtke a sttictiy motai view of hts youthful^ 
uencies,^vhich lie persist'* in regaidiug as int&iental to aleg^^^ 
mre profession, from which, like other professional men, he net ^ 
stited, lie etidN his days in cespecuble aeivice and difei, 
eace^Uy in hts bed In spite of his dubious biith andf tW ^ 
tifortnnato citcumstaacrs oi his chci^iiered life, he is, one ^hg * 
hole, a fine chmactcr. He is iiosse^sed of a grand coutageK 
ifa ling devotion wht're devotion U due, wit av nimbie an hit 
tgers and, above aii, a lightness of heart and a cheerful pbileN 
phy which carry him on when most other men would ItaiMit 
^’’en up the unequal ‘ troggle with fate. ** This FrUticoh^*' 
the narrator of the tale, '^was what people call a cUaracterw 
n' had a great iieart and no conscience, was fiomd of Sowers^ 
j^lrds and of children ; pleased to chat of his piifcrmgs, hking 
fan of tile ahtonishmenc he thus caused. Had he really no 
f ht its being wrong to ste^il ? I do not know. Tbo 
y was so iiutnorous that he aomeumes lefLone puzzled 904 
fain'* Iherc are many reiidcis who will W|fj(ctiy undear** 
0^4 his difficulty m distuiguishing between d^teea of tholt 
are even soma who may hold that theft to save oneself 


Ir starvation is a virtue compared with some of the forma «# 
Ving practfbed in respectable society. The maottiy e| 
^ocots* death is in keeping with the tVaditions of his fife, 
j takes to his bed in chagrin when a favouiite parrot hi 
frmn under his very nose as it were, the mortificatioit 
not so much from his loss, as from the fact that so old * 
a thiyf should be out-witted by one of bis own 
** He quietly a few days after, saying to tlw 
iysi who hadgtveo him thehiml rhes of ihe Church s * Ik 

^ '-^he gpld snuff'^boa theMuke gave you ” Well, mf 
Ihh: hfkud podiut If efifbr, we look not thera* ** 

9 y^itur tulls his ytOrjl^ ikUMdbly and well, and is Ovl 
gtlkdme Id the Slmnk lof l^s as%n the Bmtlevi 
him tQ pfUseiit «if contrasts, ol ehar 






^viltQ ai# ' 

call 

. . •>€ Jt .» «« ..ift «#>. ^ 


- 

Mf ^tlan thafil 

^ wnt -m tte 

adv^tures sot only very ej^ertalninjgf, but by no Qieims 
of ^thoa* 


«di4ir o/ EmMn. By Robert W. Chambers. IXMidoo 
Macmillan ^ Co, * » ^ 

" 0/*' EMPIRE^ the acene of which it aHo lak 

in France, i$ a story of the downfall of the Sfeconii 
Empire and the Siege of Pans. The writer has taken fi|f 
Advantage of the opportunity afforded by the subject fm 
sensational episodes. The interest centres round two pretty 
orphan girls and their respective lovers, both of wfusm an 
Atneiican war ccm respondents. The book abounds in passagei 
desciiptive of the investinent-of the city and the \aiious sortiea 
made by the Army of Paris which do credit to the author's 
knowledge of the place, and attention to detail^ but oth<rwiiijj 
there is nothing to raise it above the level of the commoii*> 
place. Tlieie is, moreover,^a samenf»ss shout the fortunes 
the two heroines, and m the love making of the two men, w hi 
at times becomes a trifle wearisome, and the scene of Hildel 
surrender is both foolish and unplc^isant It seems to us thaj 
to make her so as to give colour to the vile insinuati 
levelled at the villains of the stoty, is a mistake in 

There is, however, much in the hook which wtU prove extr< 

Iv interesting to the uncritical reader who cares leas foi 
tban for the grim details of battles, murder and atarvatfoi^l 
ddeok to a siege, • 
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